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THE REGENTS DAUGHTER. 


CHAPTER I, 
AN ABBESS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


On the 8th of February, 1719, a carriage, bearing the fleur. 
de-lis of France, with the motto of Orléans, preceded by 
two outriders and a page, entered the porch of the 
Abbey of Chelles, precisely as the clock struck ten, and, 
the door having been quickly opened, its two occupants 
stepped out. 

The first was a man of from forty-five to forty-six years 
of age, short, and rather stout, with a high colour, easy in 
his movements, and displaying in every gesture a certain 
air of high breeding and command. 

The second, who followed slowly, was short, and remark. 
ably thin. His face, though not precisely ugly, was very 
disagreeable, although bearing the evidences of a keen 
intellect. He seemed to feel the cold, and followed his 
companion, wrapped up in an ample cloak. 

The first of the two made his way up the staircase with 
the air of a man well acquainted with the locality. Passing 
through a large ante-chamber containing several nuns, whe 
bowed to the ground as he passed, he ran rather than 
Walked to a reception-room, which, it must be confessed, 
bore but little trace of that austerity which is ordinarily 
ascribed to the interior of a cloister. 

The other, who followed leisurely, was saluted almost as 
bumbly by the nuns. 
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“ And now,” said the first, “wait here and warm your- 
self while I go to her, and in ten minutes I will make an 
end of all these abuses you mention: if she deny, and I 
want proof, I will call you.” 

“Ten minutes, monseigneur,” replied the man in the 
cloak; “in two hours your highness will not have even 
broached the subject of your visit, Oh! the Abbesse de 
Chelles is a clever woman !” 

So saying, he stretched himself out in an easy chair, 
which he had drawn near the fire, and rested his thin legs 
on the fender. i 

“ Yes, yes,” replied he who had been addressed as “ your 
highness ;” “TI know, and if I could forget it, you take 
care to remind me of it often enough. Why did you bring 
me here to-day through all this wind and snow?” 

“ Because you would not come yesterday, monseigneur.” 

“Yesterday, it was impossible; I had an appointment 
with Lord Stair at five o’clock.” 

“In a house in the Rue des Bons Enfants. My lord 
does not live any longer, then, at the English embassy ? ” 

“ Abbé, I had forbidden you to follow me.” 

“ Monseigneur, it is my duty to disobey you.” 

“Well then, disobey; but let me tell stories at my pleas- 
ure, without your having the impertinence to show me 
that you know it, just for the sake of proving the efficiency 
of your police.” 

*‘Monseigneur may rest easy in future, —I will believe 
anything ! ” 

“T will not promise as much in return, abbé, for here I 
think you have made a mistake.” 

“ Monseigneur, I know what I said, and I repeat it.” 

“But look! no noise, no light, perfect quiet, your account 
is incorrect: it is evident that we are late.” 

“Yesterday, monseigneur, where you stand there was an 
orchestra of fifty musicians; there, where that young sister 
Kneels so devoutly, was a buffet: what was upon it I can- 
not tell, but I know it was there, and in the gallery on the 
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left, where a modest supper of lentils and cream cheese is 
now preparing for the holy sisters, were two hundred 
people, drinking, dancing, and making —” 

‘¢ Well, making what?” 

“Making love, monseigneur.” 

“Diable! are you sure of this ?” 

“ Rather more sure than if I had seen it, and that is why 
you do well in coming to-day, and would have done better 
in coming yesterday. ‘This sort of life does not become an 
abbess, monseigneur.” 

“No, it is only fit for an abbé. Ha!” 

“T am a politician, monseigneur.” 

“Well, my daughter is a political abbess, that is all.” 

“Oh, let it be so, if it suit you, monseigneur; I am not 
so particular in point of morals, you know. To-morrow 
there will be another song or two out, but what does that 
matter ?” 

“ Well, well, wait for me, and I will go and scold.” 

“Take my word for it, monseigneur, if you wish to scold 
properly you had better do it here, before me; if you fail 
in memory or arguments, sign to me, and I will come to 
the rescue.” 

“ Yes, yes, you are right,” said the person who had under- 
taken to redress wrongs, and in whom we hope the reader 
has recognised Philippe d’Orléans. “Yes, this scandal 
must be quieted a little, at any rate: the abbess must not 
receive more than twice a week, There must be none of 
these dances and assemblies, and the cloisters must be re- 
established. Mademoiselle d’Orléans passed from gaiety 
to a religious life; she left the Palais Royal for Chelles in 
spite of all I could do to prevent her; now, for five days 
in the week she must be the abbess, and that will leave her 
two to play the great lady.” 

“ Ah, monseigneur, you are beginning to see the thing in 
its true light.” 

“Ts not this what you wish?” 

“Tt is what is necessary. It seems to me that an abbess 
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who has thirty valets, fifteen footmen, ten cooks, eight 
grooms, and a mute, — who fences, plays the horn and the 
violoncello, — who is a surgeon and a hair-dresser, — who 
shoots and makes fireworks, — cannot be very dull.” 

“Has not my daughter been told of my arrival?” said 
the duke to an old nun who crossed the room with a bunch 
of keys in her hand ; “I wish to know whether I shall go 
to her, or whether she is coming to me.” 

‘Madame is coming, monseigneur,” replied the sister, 
respectfully. 

“Tt is well,” murmured the regent, somewhat impa- 
tiently. 

‘“‘Monseigneur, remember the parable of Jesus driving 
out the money-changers from the temple. You know it, or 
ought to know it, for I taught it you when I was your pre- 
ceptor. Now, drive out these musicians, these Pharisees, 
these comedians and anatomists; three only of each pro- 
fession will make a nice escort for our return.” 

“Do not fear, I am in a preaching vein.” 

“Then,” replied Dubois, rising, “that is most fortunate, 
for here she is.” 

At this moment a door leading to the interior of the 
convent was opened, and the person so impatiently ex- 
pected appeared. 

Let us explain who was this worthy person who had suc- 
ceeded, by repeated follies, in rousing the anger of Philippe 
d’Orléans, the most indulgent man and father in France. 

Mademoiselle de Chartres, Louise-Adélaide d’Orléans, was 
the second and prettiest of the regent’s daughters. She 
had a beautiful complexion, fine eyes, a good figure, and 
well-shaped hands. Her teeth were splendid, and her 
grandmother, the princess palatine, compared them to a 
string of pearls in a coral casket. She danced well, sang 
better, and played at sight. She had learned of Cauche- 
reau, one of the first artists at the opera, with whom sha 
had made much more progress than is common with ladies, 
and especially with princesses. It is true that she was 
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most assiduous; the secret of that assiduity will be shortly 
revealed, 

All her tastes were masculine. She appeared to have 
changed sex with her brother Louis. She loved dogs and 
horses; amusea herself with pistols and foils, but cared 
little for any feminine occupations. 

Iler chief predilection, however, was for music; she 
scldom missed a night at the opera when her master Cauche- 
reau performed; and once, when he surpassed himself 
in an air, she exlaimed, “Bravo, bravo, my dear Cauche- 
reau!”? in a voice audible to the whole house. 

The Duchesse d’Orléans judged that the exclamation was 
soinewhat indiscreet for a princess of the blood, and decided 
that Mademoiselle Chartres knew enough of music. Cauche- 
reau was well paid, and desired not to return to the Palais 
Royal. The duchess also begged her daughter to spend a 
fortuight at the convent of Chelles, the abbess of which, a 
sister of Maréchal de Villars, was a friend of hers. 

It was doubtless during this retreat that mademoiselle 
—who did everything by fits and starts—resolved to 
renounce the world. Towards the end of the holy week of 
1718, she asked and obtained her father’s permission to 
spend Easter at Chelles; but at the end of that time, instead 
of returning to the Palais, she expressed a wish to remain 
as @ nun. 

The duke tried to oppose this, but Mademoiselle de 
Chartres was obstinate, and on the 23d of April she took 
the vows. Then the duke treated with Mademoiselle de 
Villars for the abbey, and, on the promise of twelve thou- 
sand francs, Mademoiselle de Chartres was named abbess in 
her stead, and she had occupied the post about a year. 

This, then, was the Abbess of Chelles, who appeared 
before her father, not surrounded by an elegant and profane 
court, but followed by six nuns dressed in black and hold- 
ing torches. There was no sign of frivolity or of pleasure; 
nothing but the most sombre apparel and the most severe 
aspect. 
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The regent, however, suspected that he had been kept 
waiting while all this was preparing. 

“T do not like hypocrisy,” said he, sharply, “and cap 
forgive vices which are not hidden under the garb of virtues. 
All these lights, madame, are doubtless the remains of yes- 
terday’s illumination. Are all your flowers so faded, and 
all your guests so fatigued, that you cannot show me a 
single bouquet nor a single dancer ?” 

“ Monsieur,” said the abbess, in a grave tone, “ this is not 
the place for fétes and amusements.” 

“Yes,” answered the regent, “I see that, if you feasted 
yesterday, you fast to-day.” 

“Did you come here, monsieur, to catechise? At least 
what you see should reply to any accusations against me.” 

“TI came to tell you, madame,” replied the regent, an- 
noyed at being supposed to have been duped, “that the 
life you lead displeases me; your conduct yesterday was 
unbecoming an abbess; your austerities to-day are unbe- 
coming a princess of the blood: decide, once for all, between 
the nun and the court lady. People begin to speak ill of 
you, and ] have enemies enough of my own without your 
saddling me with others from the depth of your convent.” 

“ Alas, monsieur, in giving entertainments, balls, and 
concerts, which have been quoted as the best in Paris, I 
have neither pleased those enemies, nor you, nor myself. 
Yesterday was my last interview with the world; this 
morning I have taken leave of it for ever; and to-day, while 
still ignorant of your visit, I had adopted a determination 
from which I will never depart,” 

“ And what is it? asked the regent, suspecting that this 
was only a new specimen of his daughter’s ordinary follies. 

“Come to this window and look out,” said the abbess, 

The regent, in compliance with the invitation, approached 
the window, and saw a large fire blazing in the middle of 
the courtyard. Dubois— who was as curious as if he had 
really been an abbé — slipped up beside him. 


Reveral people were rapidly passing and repassing beforg 
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the fire, and throwing various singular-shaped objects into 
the flames. 

“But what is that?” asked the regent of Dubois, who 
seemed as much surprised as himself. 

“That which is burning now ?” asked the abbé. 

“Yes,” replied the regent. 

“Ma foi, monseigneur, it looks to me very much like a 
violoncello.” 

“Tt is mine,” said the abbess, “an excellent violoncello 
by Valeri.” 

“ And you are burning it!” exclaimed the duke. 

“ All instruments are sources of perdition,” said the 
abbess, in a tone which betrayed the most profound remorse. 
“Eh! but here is a harpsichord,” interrupted the duke. 

“My harpsichord, monsieur; it was so perfect that it 
enticed me towards earthly things: I condemned it this 
morning.” 

“ And what are those chests of papers with which they 
are feeding the fire?” asked Dubois, whom the spectacle 
seemed to interest infmensely. 

“ My music, which I am having burned.” 

“Your music ?” demanded the regent. 

“Yes, and even yours,” answered the abbess; “look care- 
fully, and you will see your opera of ‘ Panthée’ follow in its 
turn. You will understand that, my resolution once taken, 
its execution was necessarily general.” 

“Well, madame, this time you are really mad! To light 
the fire with music, and then feed it with bass-viols and 
harpsichords, is really a little too luxurious.” 

“T am doing penance, monsieur.” 

“Hum, say rather that you are refitting your house, and 
tLat this is an excuse for buying new furniture, since you 
are doubtless tired of the old.” 

“No, monseigneur, it is no such thing.” 

“Well, then, what is it? Tell me frankly.” 

“Tn truth, I am weary of amusing myself, and indeed ] 
intend to act differently.” 
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« And what are you going to do?” 

“T am going with my nuns to visit my tomb.” 

“Diable, monseigneur!” exclaimed the abbé, “ her wits 
are gone at last.” 

“Tt will be truly edifying, will it not, monsieur?” con- 
tinued the abbess, gravely. 

“Indeed,” answered the regent, “if you really do this, I 
doubt not but people will laugh at it twice as much as they 
did at your suppers.” 

“Will you accompany me, messieurs?” continued the 
abbess; “I am going to spend a few minutes in my coftin: 
it is a fancy I have had a long time.” 

“You will have plenty of time for that,” said the regent; 
“moreover, you have not even invented this amusement; 
for Charles the Fifth, who became a monk as you became a 
nun, without exactly knowing why, thought of it before 
you.” 

“Then you will not go with me, monsieur?” said the 
abbess. 

“1,” answered the duke, who had not the least sympathy 
with sombre ideas, “I go to see tombs! I go to hear the 
De Profundis! No, pardieu! and the only thing which 
consoles me for not being able to escape them some day is, 
that I shall neither see the one nor the other.” 

«“ Ah, monsieur,” answered the abbess, in a scandalised 
tone, “ you do not, then, believe in the immortality of the 
soul ?” 

“T believe that you are raving mad. Confound this abbé, 
who promises me a feast, and brings me to a funeral.” 

“By my faith, monseigneur,” said Dubois, “I think I 
prefer the extravagance of yesterday; it was more at- 
tractive.” 

The abbess bowed, and madea few steps towards the 
door. The duke and Dubois remained staring at each other, 
uncertain whether to laugh or to cry. 

“One word more,” said the duke: “are you decided this 
time, or is it not some fever which you have caught from 
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your confessor? If it be real, I have nothing to say; 
but if it be a fever, I desire that they cure you of it. | 
have Morceau and Chirac, whom I pay for attending on 
me and mine.” 

“Monseigneur,” answered the abbess, “you forget that 
I kuow sufficient of medicine to undertake my own cure if 
I were ill. I can, therefore, assure you that I am not. | 
am a Jansenist; that is all.” 

“Ah,” cried the duke, “this is more of Pere le Doux’s 
work, that execrable Benedictine! At least I know a treat- 
ment which will cure him.” 

“What is that?” asked the abbess. 

“The Bastille.” 

And he went out in a rage, followed by Dubois, who was 
laughing heartily. 

“You see,” said the regent, after a long silence, and when 
they were nearing Paris, “J preached with a good grace; 
it seems it was I who needed the sermon.” 

“Well, you are a happy father, that 1s all; I compliment 
you on your younger daughter, Mademoiselle de Chartres. 
Unluckily your elder daughter, the Duchesse de Berry —” 

“Qh, do not talk of her; she is my ulcer, particularly 
when I am in a bad temper.” 

“Well?” 

“T have a great mind to make use of it by finishing with 
her at one blow.” 

“She is at the Luxembourg ?” 

“T believe so.” 

“Let us go to the Luxembourg, monseigneur.” 

“You go with me?” 

“T shall not leave you to-night.” 

“Well, drive to the Luxembourg.” 
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CHAPTER ILI, 
DECIDEDLY THE FAMILY BEGINS TO SETTLE DOWN. 


Wuatever the regent might say, the Duchesse de Berry 
was his favourite daughter. At seven years of age she had 
been seized with a disease which all the doctors declared to 
be fatal, and when they had abandoned her, her father, who 
had studied medicine, took her in hand himself, and suc- 
ceeded in saving her. 

From that time the regent’s affection for his daughter 
became almost a weakness. He allowed the haughty and 
self-willed child the most perfect liberty; her education 
was neglected, but this did not prevent Louis XIV. from 
choosing her as a wife for his grandson the Duc de Berry. 

It is well known how death at once struck a triple blow 
at the royal posterity, and within a few years carried off the 
Dauphin, the Duc and Duchesse de Bourgogne, and the 
Duc de Berry. 

Left a widow at twenty years of age, loving her father 
almost as tenderly as he loved her, and having to choose 
between the society of Versailles and that of the Palais 
Royal, the Duchesse de Berry, young, beautitul, and fond 
of pleasure, had quickly decided. She took part in ali the 
fétes, the pleasures and follies of her father. 

The Due d’Orléans, in his increasing fondness for his 
daughter, who already had six hundred thousand francs a 
year, allowed her four hundred thousand more from his 
private fortune. He gave up the Luxembourg to her, gave 
her a body-guard, and at length, to the scandal of those who 
advocated the old forms of etiquette, he merely shrugged 
his shoulders when the Duchesse de Berry passed through 
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Par's preceded by cymbals and trumpets, and only laughed 
when she received the Venetian ambassador on a throne, 
raised on three steps, which nearly embroiled France with 
the republic of Venice. 

About this time the Duchesse de Berry took a fancy to 
fall in love with the Chevalier de Riom. 

The Chevalier de Riom was a nephew or grand-nephew 
of the Duc de Lauzun, who came to Paris in 1715 to seek 
bis fortune, and found it at the Luxembourg. Introduced 
to the princess by Madame de Mouchy, he soon established 
the same influence over her as his uncle, the Duc de Lauzun, 
had exercised over La Grande Mademoiselle fifty years 
before, and was soon established as her lover, supplanting 
Lahaie, who was sent on an embassy to Denmark. 

The duchess had the singular moderation of never having 
had more than two lovers: Lahaie, whom she had never 
avowed, and Riom, whom she prvclaimed aloud. 

This was not the true cause of the malice with which the 
princess was pursued; it arose rather from the previous 
offences of her passage through Paris, the reception of the 
ambassadors, her body-guard, and her assumptions. 

The duke himself was indignant at Riom’s influence over 
his daughter. Riom had been brought up by the Duc de 
Lauzun, who in the morning had crushed the hand of the 
Princesse de Monaco with the heel of the boot which, in the 
evening, he made the daughter of Gaston d’Orléans pull off, 
and who had given his nephew the following instruction, 
which Riom had fully carried out. 

‘“‘The daughters of France,” said he, “ must be treated 
with a high hand;” and Riom, trusting to his uncle’s 
experience, had so well schooled the Duchesse de Berry 
that she scarcely dared to give a féte without his per- 
mission. 

The duke took as strong a dislike to Riom as his care- 
less character allowed him to take to any one, and, under 
pretext of serving the duchess, had given him a regiment, 
then the government of Cognac, then the order to retire te 
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his government, which almost made his favours look like 
disfavours and disgrace. 

The duchess was not deceived; she went to her father, 
begged, prayed, and scolded, but in vain; and she went 
away threatening the duke with her anger, and declaring 
that Riom should not go. 

The duke’s only reply was to repeat his orders for Riom’s 
departure the next day, and Riom had respectfully promised 
to obey. 

The same day, which was the one preceding that on 
which our story opens, Riom had ostensibly set out, and 
Dubois himself had told the duke that he had left for 
Cognac at nine o’clock. 

Meanwhile the duke had not again seen his daughter; 
thus, when he spoke of going to finish with her, it was 
rather a pardon than a quarrel that he went to seek. 

Dubois had not been duped by this pretended resolution ; 
but Riom was gone, and that was all he wanted; he hoped 
to slip in some new personage who would efface all memory 
of Riom, who was to be sent to join the Maréchal de 
Berwick in Spain. 

The carriage stopped before the Luxembourg, which was 
lighted as usual. 

The duke ascended the steps with his usual celerity. 
Dubois remained in a corner of the carriage. Presently 
the duke appeared at the door with a disappointed air. 

‘‘ Ah, monseigneur,” said Dubois, “are you refused ad- 
mittance ?” 

“ No, the duchess is not here.” 

“Where, then, — at the Carmelites ? ” 

«No, at Meudon.” 

“At Meudon, in February, and in such ee what 
can she be doing there ?” 

‘It is easy to know.” 

“How?” 

“Let us goto Meudon.” 

“To Meudon!” said the regent, jumping into the 
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earriage. “I allow you five-and-twenty minutes to get 
there.” 

“T would humbly beg to remind monseigneur,” said 
the coachman, “ that the horses have already gone ten 
leagues.” 

“Kill them, but be at Meudon in five-and-twenty 
minutes,” 

There was no reply to be made to such an order; the 
coachman whipped his horses, and the noble animals set’ 
out at as brisk a pace as if they had just left the stable. 

Throughout the drive Dubois was silent and the regent 
thoughtful; there was nothing on the route to arrest the 
attention of either, and they arrived at Meudon full of 
contradictory reflections. 

This time both alighted; Dubois, thinking the interview 
might be long, was anxious to find a more comfortable 
waiting-place than a carriage. 

At the door they found a Swiss in full livery — he 
stopped them — the duke made himself known, 

“ Pardon,” said the Swiss, ‘I did not know that mon- 
Seigneur was expected.” 

“Expected or not, [am here; send word to the princess.” 

“Monseigneur is ta be at the ceremony?” asked the 
Swiss, who seemed embarrassed. 

“Yes, of course,” put in Dubois, stopping the duke, who 
was about to ask what ceremony; “and I also.” 

“Then shall I lead monseigneur at once to the chapel ? ” 
' “To the chapel?” asked the duke. 

‘Yes; for the ceremony is already commenced.” 

“ Ah, Dubois,” said the duke, “is she also going to take 
the veil?” 

‘‘Monseigneur,” said Dubois, “I should rather say she is 
going to be married.” 

“Vardieu!” exclaimed the regent, “that would crown 
all;” and he darted towards the staircase, followed by 
Dubois. 

“Does not monseigneur wish me to guide him?” asked 
the Swiss. 
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' Tt is needless,” cried the regent; “I know the way.” 

Indeed, with an agility surprising in so corpulent a man, 
the regent darted through the rooms and corridors, and 
arrived at the door of the chapel, which appeared to be 
closed, but yielded to the first touch. 

Dubois was right. 

Riom, who had returned secretly, was on his knees with 
the princess before the private chaplain of the Luxem- 
bourg, while M. de Pons, Riom’s relative, and the Marquis 
de la Rochefoucauld, captain of the princess’s guard, held 
the canopy over their heads; Messieurs de Mouchy and de 
Lauzun stood, one by the duchess and the other by Riom. 

“Certainly fortune is against us, monseigneur,” said 
Dubois ; “ we are five minutes too late.” 

“ Mordieu!” cried the duke, exasperated, “ we will see.” 

“Chut,” said Dubois ; “I cannot permit sacrilege. If it 
were any use, I do not say; but this would be mere folly.” 

“ Are they married, then ? ” asked the duke, drawing back. 

“So much married, monseigneur, that the devil himself 
cannot unmarry them, without the assistance of the Pope.” 

“T will write to Rome!” 

“Take care, monseigneur; do not waste your influence; 
you will want it all to get me made a cardinal.” 

“But,” exclaimed the regent, “such a marriage is in- 
tolerable.” 

“Mésalliances are in fashion,” said Dubois; “there is 
nothing else talked of. Louis XIV. made a mésalliance in 
marrying Madame de Maintenon, to whom you pay a pension 
as his widow; La Grande Mademoiselle made a mésalliance 
in marrying the Duc de Lauzun; you did so in marrying 
Mademoiselle de Blois, so much so, indeed, that when you 
anncunced the marriage to your mother, the princess pala- 
tine, she replied by a blow. Did not I do the same when I 
married the daughter of a village schoolmaster? After 
such good examples, why should not your daughter do so 
wn her turn ?” 

“Silence, demon,” said the regent. 
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“ Besides,” continued Dubois, “the Duchesse de Berry’s 
passion began to be talked about, and this will quiet the 
talk; for it will be known all through Paris to-morrow. 
Decidedly, monseigneur, your family begins to settle down.” 

The Duc d’Orléans uttered an oath, to which Dubois re- 
plied by a laugh, which Mephistopheles might have envied. 

“Silence!” cried a Swiss, who did not know who it 
was that was making a noise, and did not wish the pious 
exhortation of the chaplain to be lost. 

“Silence, monseigneur,” repeated Dubois; “ you are 
disturbing the ceremony.” 

“Tf we are not silent,” replied the duke, “the next thing 
they will do will be to turn us out.” 

“Silence!” repeated the Swiss, striking the flag-stone 
with his halberd, while the Duchesse de Berry sent M. de 
Mouchy to learn who was causing the disturbance. 

M. de Mouchy obeyed the orders of the duchess, and 
perceiving two persons who appeared to be concealing 
themselves in the shade, he approached them. 

“Who is making this noise?” said he; “and who gave 
you permission to enter this chapel ?” 

“Qne who has a great mind to send you all out by the 
window,” replied the regent, “but who will content him- 
self at present with begging you to order M. de Riom to 
set out at once for Cognac, and to intimate to the Duchesse 
de Berry that she had better absent herself from the Palais 
Royal.” 

The regent went out, signing to Dubois to follow; and, 
leaving M. de Mouchy bewildered at his appearance, re- 
turned to the Palais Royal. 

That evening the regent wrote a letter, and ringing for 
a valet, — 

“Take care that this letter is despatched by an express 
courier to-morrow morning, and is delivered only to the 
person to whom it is addressed.” 

Tnat person was Madame Ursule, Superior of tho Yreu 
line Convent at Clissen, 
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CHAPTER IIL 


WHAT PASSED THREE NIGHTS LATER AT EIGHT HUNDRED 
LEAGUES FROM THE PALAIS ROYAL, 


TuReE nights after that on which we have seen the regent, 
first at Chelles and then at Meudon, a scene passed in the 
environs of Nantes which cannot be omitted in this his- 
tory; we will therefore exercise our privilege of transport- 
ing the reader to that place. 

On the road to Clisson, two or three miles from Nantes, 
near the convent known as the residence of Abelard, was 
a large dark house, surrounded by thick stunted trees; 
hedges everywhere surrounded the enclosure outside the 
walls, hedges impervious to the sight, and only interrupted 
by a wicket gate. 

This gate led into a garden, at the end of which was a 
wall, having a small, massive, and closed door. From 
a distance this grave and dismal residence appeared 
like a prison; it was, however, a convent, full of young 
Augustines, subject to a rule lenient as compared with 
provincial customs, but rigid as compared with those of 
Paris. 

The house was inaccessible on three sides, but the fourth, 
which did not face the road, abutted on a large sheet of 
water; and ten feet above its surface were the windows of 
the refectory. 

This little lake was carefully guarded, and was sur- 
rounded by high wooden palisades. A single iron gate 
opened into it, and at the same time gave a passage to 
the waters of a small rivulet which fed the lake, and the 
water had egress at the opposite end. 
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In the summer, a small boat belonging to the garden was 
seen on the water, and was used for fishing. 

Sometimes, also, in summer, on dark nights, the river 
gate was mysteriously opened, and a man wrapped in a 
large brown cloak silently dropped into the little boat, 
which appeared to detach itself from its fastenings, then 
glided quietly along, and stopped under one of the barred 
windows of the refectory. 

Soon a sound was heard imitating the croaking of a frog 
or the cry of the owl so common there, and then a young 
girl would appear at the window, and pass her head through 
the opening between the bars, which were, however, too 
high for the man to reach. A low and tender conversation 
was then carried on, and at length, after a different hour 
and a different signal had been agreed upon for their next 
interview, they separated, the boat disappeared, the gate 
shut gently, and the young girl closed the window with a 
sigh. 

But now it was the month of February, and in the ter- 
rible winter of 1719. The trees were powdered with hoar 
frost, and it was at this time impossible to glide quietly 
along in the little boat, for the lake was covered with ice. 
And yet, in this biting cold, in this dark, starless night, a 
cavalier ventured alone into the open country, and along a 
cross-road which led to Clisson. He threw the reins on the 
neck of his horse, which proceeded at a slow and careful 
pace. 

Soon, however, in spite of his instinctive precaution, the 
poor animal, which had no light to guide him, struck against 
a stone and nearly fell. The rider soon perceived that his 
horse was lamed, and, on seeing a trail of blood upon the 
snow, discovered that it was wounded, 

The young man appeared seriously annoyed at the acci- 
dent, and while deliberating what course to take, he heard 
a sound of horses’ feet on the same road; and, feeling 
sure that if they were pursuing him he could not escape 
them, he remounted his horse, drew aside behind some 
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fallen trees, put his sword under his arm, drew out a pistol, 
and waited. 

The cavalcade soon appeared; they were four in number, 
and rode silently along, passing the group of trees which 
hid the cavalier, when suddenly they stopped. One who 
appeared the chief alighted, took out a dark lantern, and 
examined the road. 

As they could not see far, they returned some steps, and, 
by the light of their lantern, perceived the cavalier. 

The sound of cocking pistols was now heard. 

“Hola!” said the cavalier with the wounded horse, 
taking the initiative; “who are you, and what do you 
want ?” 

“Tt is he,” murmured two or three voices. 

The man with the lantern advanced towards the cavalier. 

‘Advance once step farther and you are a dead man,” 
said the cavalier. “Declare your name at once, that I may 
know with whom I have to deal.” 

“Shoot no one, Gaston de Chanlay,” replied the man with 
the lantern, calmly, “and put up your pistols.” 

“Ah! it is the Marquis de Pontcalec.” 

“Yes, it is I.” 

“ And what do you come here for, may I ask?” 

“To demand some explanation of your conduct. Ap- 
proach and reply, if you please.” 

“The invitation is singular, marquis. If you wish for 
an answer, could you not ask it in other terms?” 

“Approach, Gaston,” said another voice; “we really 
wish to speak with you.” 

“A la bonne heure,” said Chanlay, “TI recognise you 
there, Montlouis; but I confess I am not accustomed to 
M. de Pontcalec’s manner of proceeding.” 

“My manners are those of a frank and open Breton, 
monsieur,” replied the marquis, “of one who has nothing 
to hide from his friends, and is willing to be questioned 
as freely as he questions others.” 

_ “I join Montlouis,” said another vice, “in begging 
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Gaston to explain amicably. Surely it is not our interest 
to quarrel amongst ourselves.” 

“Thanks, Du Couédic,” said De Chanlay, “I am of the 
same opinion; so here I am.” And sheathing his sword 
at these words, the young man issued from his retreat and 
approached the group. 

““M. de Tahouet,” said Pontcalec, in the tone of a man 
who has a right to issue commands, “watch that no one 
approaches.” 

M. de Tahouet obeyed, and rode round in a circle, keep- 
ing both eyes and ears open. 

“And now,” said the marquis, “let us put out our lan- 
tern, since we have found our man.” 

‘“‘Messieurs,” said De Chanlay, “all this seems to me 
somewhat strange, It appears that you were following me, 
that you were seeking for me; now you have found me, 
and may put out your lantern. What does it mean? If it 
is a joke, I confess I think both time and place ill chosen.” 

“No, monsieur,” replied Pontcalec, in his hard, dry 
voice, “it is not a joke; it is an interrogatory.” 

“An interrogatory ?” said De Chanlay, frowning. 

“ An explanation, rather,” said Montlouis. 

“Interrogatory or explanation, it matters not,” said 
Pontcalec; “the thing is too serious to argue about words. 
M. de Chanlay, I repeat, reply to our questions.” 

“You speak roughly, Marquis de Pontealec,” replied the 
chevalier. 

‘If I command, it is because I have the right to do so. 
Am I, or am I not, your chief ?” 

“Certainly you are; bui that is no reason for forgetting 
the consideration which one gentleman owes to another.” 

“M. de Chanlay, all these objections seem to me like 
shuffling. You have sworn to obey,—do so now.” 

“T swore to obey,” replied the chevalier, “but not as a 
servant.” 

“You swore to obey as a slave. Obey, then, or snbmit ta 
the consequences of your disobedience !” 
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“ Mohsieur le Marquis {” 

“My dear Gaston,” cried Montlouis, “speak, I beg, as 
goon as possible: by a word you can remove al] suspicion.” 

“ Suspicion!” cried Gaston, pale with anger ; “am J sus- 
pected, then ?” 

“Certainly you are,” said Pontcalec, with his ordinary 
roughness. “Do you think if we did not suspect you we 
should amuse ourselves by following you on such a night 
as this ?” 

“Oh, that is quite another matter!” said Gaston, coldly ; 
“tell me your suspicions. I listen.” 

“Chevalier, remember the facts; we four were couspir- 
ing together, and we did not seek your aid; you offered it, 
saying that, besides being willing to aid in the public good, 
you had a private revenge to serve in this. Am I not 
right ?” 

«You are.” 

“We received you,— welcomed you as a friend, as a 
brother; we told you all our hopes, all our plans; nay, 
more, you were elected, by chance, the one to strike the 
glorious blow. Each one of us offered to take your part, 
but you refused. Is it not so?” 

“You have spoken the strictest truth, marquis.” 

“This very morning we drew the lots; this evening you 
should be on the road to Paris. Instead of that, where do 
we find you? on the road to Clisson, where are lodged 
the mortal enemies of Breton independence, where lives 
your sworn fde, the Maréchal de Montesquieu.” 

“ Ah! monsieur,” said Gaston, scornfully. 

“Reply by open words, and not by sneers: reply, M. 
de Chanlay, and quickly.” 

“ Reply, Gaston,” said Du Conédic and Montlouis, im- 
ploringly. 

“ And to what am I to reply ?” 

“You are to account for your frequent absence during 
the last two months, —for the mystery which surrounds 
you, — for refusing, as you do, once or twice weekly, to 
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join our nightly meetings. We confess, Gaston, all this 
has made us uneasy ; by @ word you ean reassure us,” 

“ You see, monsieur, that you are proved guilty by hid. 
ing, instead of pursuing your course.” 

“JT did not pursue my course, because my horse was 
wounded; you may see the stains of blood upon the road.” 

“But why did you hide ?” 

“Because I wished to know first who was pursuing me. 
Have I not the fear of being arrested, as well as your- 
selves ?” 

«“ And where are you going ?” 

“If you had followed my steps as you have done hith- 
erto, you would have found that my path did not lead to 
Clisson.”’ 

“ Nor to Paris.” 

“T beg,” said De Chanlay, “that you will trust me, and 
respect my secret, —a secret in which not only my own 
honour, but that of another, is concerned. Yor do not 
know — perhaps it may be exaggerated — how extreme is 
my delicacy on this point.” 

“Then it is a love secret,” said Montlouis. 

“ Yes, and the secret of a first love,” replied Gaston. 

“ All evasions,” cried Pontcalec. 

“ Marquis!” said Gaston, haughtily. 

“This is not saying enough, my friend,” replied Du 
Couédie. “How can we believe that you are going to a 
rendezvous in such weather, and that this rendezvous is 
not at Clisson,— where, except the Augustine Convent, 
there is not a single house for two miles around.” 

“ M. de Chanlay,” said the Marquis de Pontcalee, in an 
agitated voice, “ you swore to obey me as your ehief, and 
to devote soul and body to our holy cause. Monsieur, our 
undertaking is serious,— our property, our liberties, our 
lives and our honour are at stake. Will you reply olearly 
and freely to the questions which I put to you in the name 
of all, so as to remove all doubts? If not, Gaston de 
Chanlay, by virtue of that right which you gave me, of 
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your own free will, over your life, —if not, I declare on 
my honour I will blow your brains out with my own 
hand!” 

A solemn silence followed these words; not one voice 
was raised to defend Gaston; he looked at each one in 
turn, and each one turned away from him. 

“Marquis,” said the chevalier at length, in a tone of 
deep feeling, “not only do you insult me by suspicions, 
but you grieve me by saying that I can only remove those 
suspicions by declaring my secret. Stay,” added he, draw- 
ing a pocket-book from his coat, and hastily pencilling a 
few words on a leaf which he tore out; “stay, here is the 
secret you wish to know; I hold it in one hand, and in 
the other I hold a loaded pistol. Will you make me 
reparation for the insult you have offered me? or, in 
my turn, I give you my word as a gentleman that I 
will blow my brains out. When I am dead, open my 
hand and read this paper; you will then see if I deserved 
your suspicions.” 

And Gaston held the pistol to his head with the calm 
resoiution which showed that he would keep his word. 

“Gaston! Gaston!” cried Montlouis, while Du Couédic 
held his arm; “stop, in Heaven’s name! Marquis, he 
would do as he said; pardon him, and he will tell us all. 
Is it not so, Gaston? You will not have a secret from 
your brothers, who beg you, in the names of their wives 
and children, to tell it them.” 

“Certainly,” said the marquis, “I not only pardon but 
love him; he knows it well. Let him but prove his inno- 
cence, and I will make him every reparation; but, before 
that, nothing; he is young, and alone in the world. He 
has not, like us, wives and children, whose happiness and 
whose fortune he is risking; he stakes only his own life, 
and he holds that as cheaply as is usual at twenty years 
of age; but with his life he risks ours; and yet let him 
say but one word showing a justification, and I will be the 
first to open my arms to him.” 
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“Well, marquis,” said Gaston, after a few moments’ 
silence, “follow me, and you shall be satisfied.” 

“ And we?” asked Montlouis and Du Couédic. 

“Come, also, you are all gentlemen; I risk no more in 
confiding my secret to all than to one.” 

The marquis called Tahouet, who had kept good watch, 
and now rejoined the group, and followed without asking 
what had passed. 

All five went on but slowly, for Gaston’s horse was 
lame; the chevalier guided them towards the convent, 
then to the little rivulet, and at ten paces from the iron 
gate he stopped. 

‘It is here,” said he. 

“ Here ?” 

“ At the convent ?” 

“Yes, my friends; there is here at this moment a young 
girl whom I have loved since I saw her a year ago in the 
procession at the Féte Dieu at Nantes; she observed me 
also. I followed her, and sent her a letter.” 

“But how do you see her ?” asked the marquis. 

‘¢ A hundred louis won the gardener over to my interest; 
he has given me a key to this gate; in the summer I come 
in a boat to the convent wall; ten feet above the water is 
a window, where she awaits me. If it were lighter, you 
could sea it from this spot; and, in spite of the darkness, 
I see it now.” 

“Yes, I understand how you manage in summer; but you 
cannot use the boav now.” 

“True, but, instead, there is a coating of ice on which I 
shall go this evening; perhaps it will break and engulf 
me; so much the better, for then, I hope, your suspicions 
would die with me,” 

“You have taken a load from my breast,” said Mont- 
louis. “Ah! my poor Gaston, how happy you make me! 
for, remember, Du Couédic and I answered for you.” 

* Chevalier,” gaid the marquis, “pardon and embrace 
sia’ 
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“Willingly, marquis; but you have destroyed a portion 
of my happiness.” 

“ How so?” 

‘‘T wished my love to have been known to no one. I 
have so much need of strength and courage! Am I not to 
leave her to-night for ever ?” 

“Who knows, chevalier? You look gloomily at the 
future.” 

“T know what I am saying, Montlouis.” 

“Tf you succeed —and with your courage and sang-froid 
you ought to succeed — France is free: then she will owe 
her liberty to you, and you will be master of your own 
fate.” 

“Ah! marquis, if I succeed, it will be for you; my own 
fate is fixed.” 

“Courage, chevalier; meanwhile, let us see how you 
manage these love affairs.” 

‘‘Still mistrust, marquis ? ” 

“Still, my dear Gaston, I mistrust myself. And natu- 
rally enough; after being named your chief, all the re- 
sponsibility rests on me, and I must watch over you all.” 

‘¢ At least, marquis, I 4m as anxious to reach the foot of 
that wall as you can be to see me, so! shall not keep you 
waiting long.” 

Gaston tied his horse to a tree; by means of a plank 
thrown across, he passed the stream, opened the gate, and 
then, following the palisades so as to get away from the 
stream, he stepped upon the ice, which cracked under his 
feet. 

“In Heaven’s name,” cried Motitlouis, “ be prudent.” 

‘¢ Look, marquis,” said Gaston. 

“T believe you; I believe you, Gaston.” 

‘You give me fresh cottage,” replied the chevalier. 

“And now, Gaston, die wofd more. Whet shall you 
leave ?” 

“To-morrow, at this time, iiatquis, I shall probably be 
thirty leagues on the way to Paris.” 
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“Come back and let us embrace, and say adieu.” 

“ With pleasure.” 

Gaston retraced his steps, and was embraced cordially 
by each of the chevaliers, who did not turn away till they 
saw that he had arrived safely at the end of his perilous 
journey. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


SHOWING HOW CHANCE ARRANGES SOME MATTERS BETTER 
THAN PROVIDENCE. 


In spite of the cracking of the ice, Gaston pursued his way 
boldly, and perceived, with a beating heart, that the winter 
rains had raised the waters of the little lake, so that he 
might possibly be able to reach the window. 

He was not mistaken; on giving the signal, the window 
was opened, then a, head appeared nearly at the level of his 
own, and a hand touched his: it was the first time. Gaston 
seized it, and covered it with kisses. 

“Gaston, you have come in spite of the cold, and on the 
ice; I told you in my letter not to do so.” 

“With your letter on my heart, Héléne, I think I can 
run no danger; but what have you to tell me? You have 
been crying !” 

“ Alas! since this morning I have done little else.” 

‘‘Since this morniig,” said Gaston, with a sad smile, 
“that is strange; if I were not a man, I too should have 
cried since this morning.” 

“What do you say, Gaston ?” 

“Nothing, nothing; tell me, what are your griefs, 
Héléne ?” 

“Alas! you know I am not my own mistress. I ama 
poor orphan, brought up here, having no other world than 
the convent. I have never seen any one to whom I can 
give the names of father or mother — my mother I believe 
to be dead, and my father is absent; I depend upon an 
invisible power, revealed only to our superior. This morn- 
ing the good mother sent for me, and announced, with 
tears in her eyes, that I was to leave,” 
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“To leave the convent, Héléne ?” 

“Yes; my family reclaims me, Gaston.” 

“Your family ? Alas! what new misfortune awaits us ?” 

“Yes, it is a misfortune, Gaston. Our good mother at 
first congratulated me, as if it were a pleasure; but I was 
happy here, and wished to remain till I became your wife. 
I am otherwise disposed of, but how ?” 

“ And this order to remove you?” 

“ Admits of neither dispute nor delay. Alas! it seems 
that I belong to a powerful family, and that I am the 
daughter of some great nobleman. When the good mother 
told me I must leave, I burst into tears, and fell on my 
knees, and said I would not leave her; then, suspecting that 
I had some hidden motive, she pressed me, questioned me, 
and — forgive me, Gaston — I wanted to confide in some 
one. I felt the want of pity and consolation, and I told her 
all, —that we loved each other, — all except the manner 
in which we meet. I was afraid, if I told her that, that 
she would prevent my seeing you this last time to say 
adieu.” 

“But did you not tell, Héléne, what were my plans; 
that, bound to an association myself for six months, per- 
haps for a year, at the end of that time, the very day I 
should be free, my name, my fortune, my very life, were 
yours ? ” 

“T told her, Gaston; and this is what makes me think 
J am the daughter of some powerful nobleman, for then 
Mother Ursula replied: ‘You must forget the chevalier, 
my child; for who knows that your new family would 
consent to your marrying him ?’” 

“But do not I belong to one of the oldest families in 
Brittany ? and, though I am not rich, my fortune is inde- 
pendent. Did you say this, Héléne?” 

“Yes; I said to her, ‘Gaston chose me, an orphan, with- 
out name and without fortune. I may be separated from 
him, but it would be cruel ingratitude to forget him, and I 
shall never do go. ” 
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“Héléne, you are an angel. And you cannot then 
imagine who are your parents, or to what you are des- 
tined ? ” 

“No; it seems that it is a secret on which all my future 
happiness depends: only, Gaston, I fear they are high in 
station, for it almost appeared as if our superior spoke to 
me with deference.” 

“To you, Héléne ? ” 

“Yes,” 

“So much the better,” said Gaston, sighing. 

“Do you rejoice at our separation, Gaston ? ” 

‘No, Héléne; but I rejoice that you should find a family 
when you are about to lose a friend.” 

“Lose a friend, Gaston! I have none but you; whom 
then should I lose ?” 

“ At least, I must leave you for some time, Héléne.” 

“What do you mean ? ” 

“] mean that Fate has endeavoured to make our lots 
similar, and that you are not the only one who does not 
know what the morrow may bring forth.” 

“Gaston! Gaston! what does this strange language 
mean ?” 

“That I also am subject to a fatality which I must 
obey, — that I also am governed by an irresistible and 
superior power.” 

“You! oh heavens! ” ; 

“To a power which may condemn me to leave you ina 
week — in a fortnight —in a month; and not only to leave 
you, but to leave France.” 

“Ah, Gaston! what do you tell me?” 

“What in my love, or rather in my egotism, I have 
dreaded to tell you before. I shut my eyes to this hour. 
and yet I knew that it must come; this morning they were 
opened. I must leave you, Héléne.” 

“But why? What have you undertaken? what will 
become of you?” 

“Alas! Héléne, we each have our secret,” said the 
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chevalier, sorrowfully; “I pray that yours may be less 
terrible than mine.” 

“Gaston!” 

“Were you not the first to say that we must part, 
Hélene ? Had not you first the courage to renounce me ? 
Well; blessings on you for that courage, —- for I, Héléne, I 
had it not.” 

And at these last words the young man again pressed 
his lips to her hand, and Heéléne could see that tears stood 
in his eyes. 

“Oh, mon Dieu!” murmured she, “how have we de- 
served this misery ?” 

At this exclamation Gaston raised his head. ‘ Come,” 
suid he, as if to himself, “courage! It is useless to 
struggle against these necessities; Ict us obey without a 
murmur, and perhaps our resignation may disarm our fate. 
Can I see you again?” 

“T fear not, — I leave to-morrow.” 

“ And on what road ?” 

“To Paris.” 

“ Good heavens!” cried Gaston; “and I also.” 

‘¢You also, Gaston ?” 

“Yes, Héléne; we were mistaken, we need not part.” 

“Oh, Gaston! is it true?” 

“Héléne, we had no right to accuse Providence; not 
only can we see each other on the journey, but at Paris we 
will not be separated. How do you travel ?” 

“Tn the convent carriage, with post horses and by short 
stages.” 

“Who goes with you ?” 

“A nun, who will return to the convent when she has 
delivered me over to those who await me.” 

“ All is for the best, Héléne. I shall go on horseback, 
as a stranger, unknown to you; each evening I may speak 
to you, or, if I cannot do so, I shall at least see you. It 
will be but a half separation.” 

And the two lovers, with the buoyant hopes of youth, 
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after meeting with tears and sadness, parted with smiles 
and joyous confidence in the future. Gaston recrossed the 
frozen lake, and found, instead of his own wounded horse, 
that of Montlouis, and, thanks to this kindness, reached 
Nantes safely in less than three-quarters of an hour. 
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CHAPTER V. 


THE JOURNEY. 


Tuat very night Gaston made his will, and deposited it 
with a notary at Nantes. 

He left everything to Héléne de Chaverny; begged her, 
if he died, not to renounce the world, but to accept the 
career opening to her youth and beauty; but as he was the 
last of his family, he begged her, in memory of him, to call 
her first son Gaston. 

He next went to see each of his friends, and once more 
told them that he believed the enterprise would be success- 
ful. Pontealee gave him half a piece of gold and a letter, 
which he was to present to a certain Captain la Jonquiére, 
their correspondent at Paris, who would put Gaston in 
communication with the important persons he went to seek. 
He then put all the ready money he had into a valise, and, 
accompanied only by an old servant named Owen, in whom 
he had great confidence, he set out from Nantes. 

It was midday, a bright sun shone on the stream, and 
sparkled on the icicles which hung from the leafless trees, 
as Gaston made his way along the deserted road, looking in 
vain for anything resembling the convent carriage. 

The servant appeared much more anxious to quicken their 
pace than Gaston himself did, for to him the journey was 
fraught with annoyances, and he was so anxious to arrive 
at that Paris of which he had heard such wonderful tales, 
that, had it been possible, he would willingly have added 
wings to their horses’ feet. 

Gaston, however, travelled slowly as far as Oudon, but 
the convent carriage proceeded more slowly still. At Oudon 
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he halted; he chose the Char Couronné, a house which had 
some windows overlooking the road, and which, moreover, 
was the best inn in the village. 

While his dinner was preparing, Gaston, in spite of the 
cold, remained in the balcony; but in vain he looked for the 
carriage he so much wished to see, 

Then he thought that perhaps Héléne had preceded him, 
and was already in the inn. He went at once to a window 
at the back, overlooking the courtyard, to inspect the car- 
riages standing there. 

His attention was arrested by secing, not the carriage, 
but his servant, Owen, speaking earnestly to a man dressed 
in gray and wrapped in a sort of military cloak, who, after 
a short conversation, mcunted his horse and rode off with 
the air of a man to whom speed is of the utmost importance, 
as Gaston heard his steps along the road to Paris. 

At this moment the servant raised his eyes, and began 
busily brushing the snow from his boots and clothes. 

Gaston signed to him to approach. 

“Who were you talking with, Owen?” 

“To a man, M. Gaston.” 

“Who is that man?” 

“A traveller,—a soldier, who was asking his way.” 

“His way; to what place?” 

“To Rennes.” 

“But you could not tell him, for you do not know this 
place.” 

“T asked the landlord, monsieur.” 

“Why could not he ask himself?” 

“Because he had had a quarrel with him about the price 
of his dinner, and did not wish to speak to him again.” 

“Hum,” said Gaston. 

Nothing was more natural than this, yet Gaston became 
thoughtful; but he quickly threw off his suspicions, accus- 
ing himself of becoming timid at a time when he most 
needed courage; his brow remained clouded, however, for 
the carriage did not appear. 
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He thought at one moment that Héléne might have 
chosen another road in order to part from him without noise 
or quarrel, but he soon concluded that it was only some 
accident which delayed her; he sat down again to table, 
though he had finished his dinner, and when Owen appeared 
to clear away, “Some wine,” said he. Owen had already 
removed a half empty bottle. 

‘Some wine?” repeated the servant in astonishment, for 
Gaston usually drank but little. 

“Yes, some wine; is there anything surprising in 
that ?” 

“No, monsieur,” replied Owen. 

And he transmitted the order for a second bottle of wine 
to the waiter. Gaston poured out a glass, drank it, then a 
second. 

Owen stared. 

Then, thinking it both his duty and his interest to pre- 
vent his master’s finishing the bottle, — 

“Monsieur,” said he, “1 have heard that, if you are riding, 
it is bad to drink when it is very cold. You forget that we 
have a long way to go, and that it will be getting still 
colder, and if we wait much longer we shall get no post- 
horses. It is nearly three o’clock now, and at half-past 
four it will be dark.” 

This behaviour surprised Gaston. 

“You are in a very great hurry, Owen,” said he; “have 
you a rendezvous with the man who was asking his way of 
you?” 

“Monsieur knows that to be impossible,” replied Owen. 
“since he is going to Rennes, and we to Paris.” 

However, under the scrutinising gaze of his master, Owen 
turned red, when suddenly, at the sound of wheels, Gaston 
ran to the window. It was the dark carriage. 

At this sight Gaston darted from the room. 

It was then Owen’s turn to run to the window to see 
what it was that had so much interested his master. He 
saw a green and black carriage stop, from which the driver 
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alighted, and opened the door; then he saw a young lady in 
a cloak go into the hotel, followed by an Augustine sister; 
the two ladies, announcing that they should only remain to 
dine, asked for a room. 

But to reach this room they had to cross a public saloon, 
in which Gaston stood near the fireplace; a rapid but 
meaning glance was exchanged between him and Hélene, 
and, to Gaston’s great satisfaction, he recognised in the 
driver of the carriage the convent gardener. 

He let him pass, however, unnoticed, but, as he crossed 
the yard to go to the stable, followed him. 

He accosted the gardener, who told him that he was to 
take the two ladies to Rambouillet, where Hélene would 
remain, and then he was to take back Sister Thérése to 
Clisson. 

Gaston, raising his eyes suddenly, saw Owen watching 
him, and this curiosity displeased him. 

“What are you doing there?” asked he. 

“Waiting for orders,” said Owen. 

“Do you know that fellow?” asked Gaston of the gare 
dener. 

“M. Owen, your servant? Of course I do; we are from 
the same place.” 

“So much the worse,” murmured Gaston. 

“Oh, Owen is an honest fellow.” 

“Never mind,” said Gaston; “not a word of Héléne, I 
beg.” 

The gardener promised; and indeed it was his own 
interest to keep the secret, for had it been discovered that 
he had given Gaston the key, he would have lost his 
place. 

After a hasty meal, the carriage was again ordered, and 
at the door Gaston met the ladies and handed them in. 
Chanlay was not quite unknown to the sister, so she thanked 
him graciously as he handed her in. 

“Monsieur,” said Owen, behind the chevalier, “our 
horses are ready.” 
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“One more glass,” said Gaston, “and I shall start.” 

To Owen’s great surprise, Gaston returned to the room 
and ordered a third bottle; for Owen had removed the 
second, of which Gaston had only drunk his two glasses. 

Gaston remained about a quarter of an hour, and then, 
having no further motive for waiting, he set out. 

When they had ridden a short distance, they saw the 
carriage imbedded in a deep rut, where, in spite of the 
efforts of the horses and the gardener, it remained stationary. 
Gaston could not leave him in such a dilemma, and the gar- 
dener, recognising Owen, called to him for aid. The two 
riders dismounted, opened the carriage door, took out the 
ladies, and succeeded in freeing the carriage, so that they 
were able to proceed. 

An acquaintanceship was thus established, and the poor 
nun, who was very timid, inquired of Gaston if the road 
were safe. Gaston reassured her, and said that he and his 
servant would escort them, and his offer was at once ac- 
cepted with thanks. 

Meanwhile Héléne had played her part admirably, show- 
ing that a young girl, however simple and naive, has the 
instinct of dissimulation, which only requires opportunity 
to develop itself. 

Gaston rode along close to the door, for the road was nar. 
row, and Sister Thérése asked him many questions. She 
learned that he was called the Chevalier de Livry, and was 
the brother of one of the young ladies who had heen in the 
convent school, but who was now married to Montlouis. 

They stopped, as previously arranged, at Ancenis. 

The gardener confirmed what Gaston had said of his 
relationship to Mademoiselle de Livry, so that Sister Thérése 
had no suspicion, and was very friendly with him. 

She was, in fact, delighted, on starting the next morning, 
to find him already mounted, and to receive his accustomed 
politeness in handing them into the carriage. As he did so, 
he slipped a note into Héléne’s hand, and by a glance she 
told him he should receive a reply. 
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Gaston rode by the side of the carriage, for the road was 
bad, and assistance was frequently required, either to free 
a wheel, to assist the ladies to alight for the purpose of 
walking up a steep ascent, or some of the many accidents 
of a journey. “My dear Héléne,” said Sister Thérése, 
several times, “what would have become of us without the 
aid of this gentleman ? ” 

Before arriving at Angers, Gaston inquired at what hotel 
they were going to stay, and, finding that it was the same 
at which he intended to put up, he sent Owen on before to 
engage apartments. 

When they arrived, he received a note, which Heéléne 
had written during dinner. She spoke of her love and 
happiness as though they were secure and everlasting. 

But Gaston looked on the future in its true light. Bound 
by an oath to undertake a terrible mission, he foresaw 
sad misfortunes after their present short-lived joy. He 
remembered that he was about to lose happiness, just as 
he had tasted it for the first time, and rebelled against 
his fate. He did not remember that he had sought that 
conspiracy which now bound him, and which forced him 
to pursue a path leading to exile or the scaffold, whilst he 
had in sight another path which would lead him direct to 
happiness. 

It is true that when Gaston joined the conspiracy he did 
not know Héléne, and thought himself alone in the world. 
At twenty years of age he had believed that the world had no 
pleasure for him; then he had met Héléne, and the world 
became full of pleasure and hope: but it was too late; he 
had already entered on a career from which he could not 
draw back. 

Meanwhile, in the preoccupation of his mind, Gaston had 
quite forgotten his suspicions of Owen, and had not noticed 
that he had spoken to two cavaliers similar to the one 
whom he had seen the first evening; but Owen lost nothing 
of what passed between Gaston and Héléne. 

As they approached the end of their journey, Gaston 
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became sad; and when the landlord at Chartres replied to 
the question of Sister Thérése, “ To-morrow you may, if 
you choose, reach Rambouillet,” it was as though he had 
said, “ To-morrow you separate for ever.” 

Héléne, who loved as women love, with the strength, 
or rather the weakness, to sacrifice everything to that 
love, could not understand Gaston’s passive submission 
to the decrees of Providence, and she would have pre- 
ferred to have seen him make some effort to combat 
them. 

But Héléne was in this unjust to Gaston; the same ideas 
tormented him. He knew that at a word from him Héléne 
would follow him to the end of the world, —he had plenty 
of gold, — it would be easy for Héléne one evening, instead 
of going to rest, to go with him into a vost-chaise, and in 
two days they would be beyond the frontier, free and happy, 
not for a day or a month, but for ever. 

But one word, one little word, opposed itself to all this. 
That word was honour. He had given his oath, and he 
would be disgraced if he did not keep it. 

The last evening Héléne expected that Gaston would 
speak, but in vain, and she retired to rest with the convic- 
tion that Gaston did not love her as she loved him. 

That night Gaston never slept, and he rose pale and 
despairing. They breakfasted ata little village. The nun 
thought that in the evening she would begin her homeward 
journey towards her beloved convent. Heéléne thought 
that it was now too late to act, even if Gaston should speak. 
Gaston thought that he was about to lose for ever the 
woman whom he loved. 

About three o’clock in the afternoon they al! alighted to 
walk up a steep hill, from the summit of which they could 
see before them a steeple and a number of houses. It was 
Rambouillet; they did not know it, but they felt that it 
was. 

Gaston was the first to break the silence. “There,” said 
he, “ our paths separate. Héléne, 1 implore you to preserve 
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the recollection of me, and, whatever happens, do not con 
demn or curse me.’ 

“ Gaston, you only speak of the most terrible things. J 
need courage, and you take it from me. Have you nothing 
joyful to tell me? I know the present is dark; but is the 
future also as dreadful? Are there not many years, and 
therefore many hopes, to look forward to? We are young, 
we love one another; are there no means of struggling 
against the fate which threatens us? Oh, Gaston! I fecl 
in myself a great strength, and if you but say — But no, I 
am mad; it is I who suffer, and yet I who consoie.” 

“T understand you, Héléne, — you want a promise, do you 
not? Well, judge if [ am wretched; I dare not promise. 
You tell me to hope, and I can but despair. If I had ten 
years, five years, one year, at my own disposal, I would 
offer them to you, Héléne, and think myself blessed; but 
from the moment I leave you we lose each other. From 
to-morrow morning [I belong no more to myself.” 

“Oh!” cried Héléne, “unhappy that Iam! Did you then 
deceive me when you said you loved me? are you pledged 
to another ?” 

“ At least, my poor, Héléne,” said Gaston, “on this point 
I can reassure you. I have no other love.” 

“Then we may yet be happy, Gaston, if my new family 
will recognise you as my husband.” 

“ Héléne, do you not see that every word you utter stabs 
me to the heart ?” 

“But at least tell me what it is.” 

“Fate, which I cannot escape; ties which I dare not 
break.” 

“TI know of none such,” cried the young girl, “I am 
promised a family, riches, station, and a name; and yet, 
Gaston, say but one word, and I[ leave them all for you. 
Why, then, will you not do as much for me?” 

Gaston answered not; and at this moment Sister Thérése 
rejoined them, and they again got into the carriage. When 
they neared the town, the nun called Gaston, told him 
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that perhaps some one might come to meet Héléne, and 
that a stranger should not be seen with them. Gaston 
bowed silently and sadly, and turned to leave them. 
Héléne was no ordinary woman; she saw Gaston’s dis. 
tress. “Is it adieu, or au revoir?” cried she, boldly. 
“ Au revoir,” said Gaston, and he rode off quickly. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
&k ROOM IN THE HOTEL AT RAMBOUILLET. 


Gaston went away without saying how they were to meet 
again; but Héléne thought that he would certainly manage 
that, and she contented herself with watching him as long 
as she could. ‘Ten minutes later the carriage stopped at 
the Tigre Royal. A woman who was waiting came out 
hastily, and respectfully assisted the ladies to alight, and 
then guided them through the passages of the hotel, pre- 
ceded by a valet carrying lights. 

A door opened, Madame Desroches drew back to allow 
Héléne and Sister Thérése to pass, and they soon found 
themselves on a soft and easy scfa, in front of a bright 
fire. 

The room was large and well furnished; but the taste 
was severe, for the style called Rococo was not yet intro- 
duced. There were four doors: the first was that by 
which they had entered; the second led to the dining- 
room, which was already lighted and warmed; the third 
led into a richly appointed bedroom; the fourth did not 
open. 

Hélene admired the magnificence of all around her, — 
the quiet and respectful manner of the servants; while 
Sister Thérése rejoiced, when she saw the smoking supper, 
that it was not a fast day. 

Presently Madame Desroches returned, and, approaching 
the sister, handed her a letter. She opencd it, and read as 
follows: — 

“Sister Thérase may pass the night at Rambouillet, or 
leave again at once, according to her own wish. She will 
receive two hundred Jouis offered to the convent by Héléne, 
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and will give up her charge to the care of Madame 
Desroches, who is honoured by the confidence of Héléne’s 
parents.” 

At the bottom of the letter, instead of a signature, was 
a cipher, which the sister compared with that on a letter 
which she had brought from Clisson, The identity being 
proved, — 

“My child,” said she, “I leave you after supper.” 

“So soon!” said Héléne, to whom Thérdase was now the 
only link to her past life. 

“Yes, my child. It is at my option to sleep here, but I 
prefer to return at once; for 1 wish to be again at home, 
where the only thing wanting to my happiness will be your 
presence.” 

Hélene threw herself on Thérése’s neck, weeping. She 
recalled her youth, passed so happily among affectionate 
companions, and she again saw the towers and steeples of 
her former residence. 

They sat down to table, and Sister Thérése hastily par- 
took of some refreshment, then embraced Héléne, who 
wished to accompany her to the carriage; but Madame 
Desroches begged her not to do so, as the hotel was full of 
strangers. 

Hélene then asked permission to see the poor gardener 
who had been their escort once more, This man had 
become a friend to her, and she quitted him and Thérése 
sadly. 

Madame Desroches, seeing that Hélene felt vainly in her 
pocket, said, “Does mademoiselle want anything ?” 

“Yes,” said Hélene; “I should wish to give a souvenir 
to this good man.” 

Madame Desroches gave Héléne twenty-five louis, and 
she, without counting them, slipped them into the gar- 
dener’s hand, who overwhelmed her with tears and thanks. 

At length they were forced to part, and Hélene, hearing 
the sound of their carriage driving away, threw herself on 
a sofa, weeping. 
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Madame Desroches reminded her that she had eaten 
nothing. Héléne insisted that she should sup with her. 
After her meal she showed Héléne her bedroom, saying, 
“Will mademoiselle ring when she requires her femme 
de chambre; for this evening mademoiselle will receive a 
visit.” 

“A visit!” cried Héléne. 

“Yes, mademoiselle; from a relation.” 

“ And is it the one who watches over me?” 

“From your birth, mademoiselle.” 

“Oh, mon Dieu!” cried Héléne; “and he is coming?” 

“He is most anxious to know you.” 

“Oh,” murmured Héléne; “I feel as if I should faint.” 

Madame Desroches ran to her, and supported her. 

“Do you feel so much terror,” asked she, “at seeing one 
who loves you?” 

“Tt is not terror, it is agitation,” said Héléne. “I did 
not know that it would be to-night; and this important 
news quite overcomes me.” 

“But I have not told you all: this person is necessarily 
surrounded by mystery.” 

“ Why so?” 

“T am forbidden to reply to that question, mademoiselle.” 

“ What necessity can there be for such precautions with 
a poor orphan like me?” 

“They are necessary, believe me.” 

“But in what do they consist ? ” 

“Firstly, you may not see the face of this person; so 
that you may not recognise him if you meet him in the 
world.” 

“Then he will come masked.” 

“No, mademoiselle: but the lights will be extinguished.” 

“Then we shall be in darkness ?” 

66 Yes. ” 

“But you will remain with me, Madame Desroches.” 

“No, mademoiselle; that is expressly forbidden.” 

“By whom?” 
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“ By the person who is coming.” 

“But do you, then, owe such absolute obedience to this 
person ?” 

“More than that, mademoiselle, I owe him the deepest 
respect,” 

“Ts he, then, of such high station ? ” 

“He is of the very highest in France.” 

“ And he is my relation?” 

“The nearest.” 

“For heaven’s sake, Madame Desroches, do not leave me 
in uncertainty on this point.” 

“T have already told you, mademoiselle, that there are 
some questions to which I am expressly forbidden to 
reply,” and she was about to retire. 

“Why do you leave me?” asked Héléne. 

“T leave you to your toilet.” 

“But, madame —” 

Madame Desroches made a low, ceremonious curtsey, 
and went out of the room, closing the door behind her. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


A SERVANT IN THE ROYAL LIVERY. — MONSEIGNEUR LE 
DUC D’ORLEANS. 


Wuite the things which we have related were passing in 
the parlour of the hotel Tigre Royal, in another apartment 
of the same hotel, seated near a large fire, was a man shak- 
ing the snow from his boots, and untying the strings of a 
large portfolio. This man was dressed in the hunting 
livery of the house of Orléans: the coat red and silver, 
large boots, and a three-cornered hat, trimmed with silver. 
He had a quick eye, a long pointed nose, a round and open 
forehead, which was contradicted by thin and compressed 
lips. 

This man murmured to himself some phrases which he 
interrupted by oaths and exclamations, which seemed less 
the result of words than thoughts. 

“Come, come,” said he, “ M. de Montaran did not deceive 
me, and our Bretons are hard at the work; but for what 
earthly reason can he have come by such short stages? He 
left at noon on the 11th, and only arrived on the evening 
of the 21st. This probably hides some new mystery, which 
will be explained by the fellow recommended by Montaran, 
and with whom my people were in communication on the 
journey. Hola!” 

And he rang a silver bell, A man dressed in gray, like 
those we have seen on the route, appeared. 

“Ah! itis you, Tapin? ” 

“Yes, monseigneur; the affair being important, I thought 
it better to come myself.” 

“Have you questioned the men you placed on the 
road ?” 
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“Yes, monseigneur; but they know nothing but the places 
at which our conspirators stopped; in fact, that is all they 
were told to learn.” 

“T will try to learn from the servant. What sort of man 
is he?” 

“Oh, a mischievous simpleton, half Norman, half Breton; 
a bad fellow.” 

“ What is he about now ?” 

“Serving his master’s supper.” 

“ Whom, I hope, they have placed as I desired ? ” 

“Yes, monseigneur.” 

“Tn a room without curtains ? ” 

“‘ Yes, monseigneur.” 

“And you have made a hole in the shutter ?” 

“Yes, monseigneur.” 

“ Well, then, send me the servant, and remain within call.” 

The man in the red coat consulted his watch. 

“Half-past eight,” said he; “at this hour monseigneur 
the regent returns to St. Germain’s and asks for Dubois; as 
Dubois is not there, he rubs his hands and prepares for some 
folly. Rub your hands, Philippe d’Orléans, and amuse 
yourself at your pleasure, for the danger is not at Paris, 
but here. We shall see if you will laugh at my secret 
police this time. Ah! here is our man.” 

At this moment Tapin introduced Owen. 

“ Here is the person you wished to see,” said he. 

Owen remained standing, trembling, near the door, while 
Dubois wrapped himself in a large cloak, which left only 
the upper part of his face visible to him on whom he fixed 
his cat-like eyes. 

“ Approach, my friend,” said Dubois. 

In spite of the cordiality of this invitation, it was given 
in so harsh a voice that Owen would have preferred being 
at a greater distance from this man, who looked at him so 
strangely. 

“Well, fellow,” said Dubois, seeing that he did not stiy 
“did you not hear me?” 
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“Yes, monseigneur,” said Owen. 

“ Then why do you not obey ?” 

“T did not know you spoke to me.” 

And Owen then stepped forward. 

“You have received fifty louis to speak the truth to me,” 
continued Dubois. 

“ Pardon, monseigneur,” said Owen, who began to recover 
his composure; “I have not received them; they were 
promised to me, but —” 

Dubois took a handful of gold from his pocket, counted 
fifty louis, and placed them in a pile on the table. 

Owen looked at the pile with an expression of which one 
would have supposed his dull countenance incapable. 

Good,” thought Dubois; “he is avaricious.” 

In reality, the fifty louis had always appeared very 
doubtful to Owen. He had betrayed his master with 
scarcely a hope of obtaining his reward; and now the 
promised gold was before his eyes. 

“May I take them?” asked Owen, spreading his hand 
towards them. 

“Wait a moment,” said Dubois, who amused himself by 
exciting that cupidity which any but a peasant would have 
concealed; “we will make a bargain.” 

“‘ What is it?” asked Owen. 

“ Here are the fifty louis.” 

“T see them,” said Owen, passing his tongue over his 
lips, like a thirsty dog. 

“ At every answer you make to a question of mine, I 
it is unimportant and stupid.” 

Owen started; he did not like the terms. 

“Now,” said Dubois, “let us talk. What place have you 
come from?” 

‘Direct from Nantes.” 

“With whom?” 

“ With the Chevalier Gaston de Chanlay.” 

These being preliminary questions, the pile remained 
andisturbed. 
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“Listen !” said Dubois. 

“T am all attention.” 

“Did your master travel under his own name?” 

“He set out in his own name, but changed it on the 
journey.” 

“What name did he take ?” 

“M. de Livry.” 

Dubois added ten louis; but as they would not stand on 
the others, he commenced a second pile. 

Owen uttered a joyful ery. 

“Qh,” said Dubois, “do not exult yet. We are not near 
the end. Is there a M. de Livry at Nantes ? ” 

“No, monseigneur; but there is a Demoiselle de Livry.” 

“Who is she?” 

“The wife of M. de Montlouis, an intimate friend of my 
master.” 

“ Good,” said Dubois, adding ten louis; “and what was 
your master doing at Nantes ?” 

“What most young men do; he hunted, danced, and 
so on.” 

Dubois took away ten louis. Owen shuddered. 

“Stop,” said he, “he did something else.” 

“ Ah! what was that ?” 

“T do not know,” replied Owen. 

Dubois held the ten louis in his hand. 

“ And since his departure, what has he done ?” 

“He passed through Oudon, Ancenis, Le Mans, Nogent, 
and Chartres.” 

Dubois stretched out his hand, and took up another ten 
Inuis. 

Owen uttered a dolorous cry. 

“ And did he make no acquaintance on the route ? ” 

“Yes; with a young lady from the Augustine convent at 
Clisson, who was travelling with a sister of the convent, 
named Thérése.” 

“ And what was the young lady called ? ” 

“Mademoiselle Héléne de Chaverny.” 
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“Héléne! A promising name. Doubtless, she is your 
master’s mistress ?” 

“T do not know,” said Owen; “he would not have told 
me.” 

“He is a shrewd fellow,” said Dubois, taking ten louis 
from the fifty. 

Owen trembled: four such answers, and he would have 
betrayed his master for nothing. 

“ And these ladies are going to Paris with him ?” 

“No, monseigneur; they stop at Rambouillet.” 

“ Ah,” said Dubois. 

The tone of this exclamation gave Owen some hope. 

“Come,” said Dubois, “all this is not very important, 
but one must encourage beginners.” 

And he added ten louis to the pile. 

“Sister Thérése,” continued Owen, “is already gone 
home.” 

“So that the young lady remains alone ? ” 

“No,” answered Owen. 

“ How so ?” 

“A lady from Paris awaited her.” 

“ From Paris ?” 

“Yes.” 

‘Do you know her name ?” 

“T heard Sister Thérése call her Madame Desroches.” 

“Madame Desroches!” cried Dubois, and he began an- 
other pile with ten louis. 

“Yes,” replied Owen, delighted. 

“ Are you sure ?” 

“Of course I am; she is a tall, thin, yellow-looking 
woman.” 

Dubois added ten louis. Owen thought that if he had 
made an interval between each adjective he might have 
had twenty louis. 

“Thin, tall, yellow,” repeated Dubois; “just so.” 

“From forty to forty-five,” added Owen. 

“Exactly,” said Dubois, adding ten louis. 
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“Tn a silk dress, with large flowers on it.” 

“Very good,” said Dubois. 

Owen saw that his questioner knew enough about the 
lady, and waited. 

“ And you say that your master made acquaintance with 
the young lady en route?” 

‘Yes, monsieur, but I think it was a farce.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“T mean that they knew each other before; and I am 
sure of one thing, that my master waited for her three 
hours at Oudon.” 

“Bravo,” said Dubois, adding ten louis; “ we shall make 
something of you.” 

“You do not wish to know anything more, then?” 
asked Owen, extending his hand towards the two piles of 
gold. 

“Stop,” said Dubois; “is the young lady pretty ?” 

“ Beautiful as an angel,” answered Owen. 

‘‘ And, no doubt, they made an appointment to meet in 
Paris ?” 

“No, monsieur, I think they said adieu for ever.” 

“ Another farce.” 

“TI do not think so, monsieur; my master was so sad 
when they separated.” 

“And they are not to meet again ? ” 

“Yes, once more, I think, and all will be over.” 

“Well, take your money; and remember that, if you 
mention one word of this, in ten minutes you will be a 
dead man.” 

Owen snatched the money, which disappeared in his 
pocket instantly. 

“ And now,” said he, “may I go?” 

“No, idiot; from this moment you belong to me, for I 
have bought you, and you will be more useful to me at 
Paris than elsewhere.” 

“Tn that case I will remain, monsieur, I promise.” 

“There is no need to promise,” 
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At this moment the door opened, and Tapin appeared, 
looking very much agitated. 

“What has happened now?” asked Dubois. 

“Something very important, monseigneur; but send 
away this man.” 

“Return to your master,” said Dubois, “and if he writes 
to any one whatever, remember that I am most anxious to 
see his writing.” 

Owen went out, delighted to be set free. 

“Well, Tapin,” said Dubois, “ what is it ? ” 

“ Monseigneur, after the hunt at St. Germain’s, his royal 
highness, instead of returning to Paris, sent away every one, 
and gave orders to proceed to Rambouillet.” 

«The regent coming to Raimbouillet! ” 

‘‘ He will be here in half an hour, and would have been 
here now, if hunger had not luckily obliged him to enter 
the chéteau and procure some refreshment.” 

‘And what is he coming to Rambouillet for ? ” 

“T do not know, monseigneur, unless it be for the young 
girl who has just arrived with a nun, and who is now in 
the pavilion of the hotel.” 

“You are right, Tapin; it 1s doubtless for her; and 
Madame Desroches, too. Did you know that Madame 
Desroches was here ?” 

“No, monseigneur, I did not.” 

“ And are you sure that your information is correct, my 
dear Tapin ? ” 

“Oh, monseigneur, it was from L’Eveillé, whom I placed 
near his royal highness; and what he says is gospel truth.” 

“ You are right,” said Dubois, who seemed to know the 
qualities of this man; “if it be L’Eveillé, there is no 
doubt.” 

“The poor fellow has lamed his horse, which fell near 
Rambonuillet.” 

“Thirty louis for the horse; he may gain what he can 
of it.” 

Tapin took the thirty louis. 
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“ You know the situation of the pavilion, do you not?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“Where is it?” 

“One side looks on the second courtyard; the other on 
a deserted lane.” 

“Place men in the courtyard and in the lane, disguised 
as stablemen, or how you please; let no one enter the 
pavilion but monseigneur and myself: the life of his royal 
highness is at stake.” 

“ Rest easy, monseigneur.” 

“Do you know our Breton ?” 

“T saw him dismount.” 

“Do your men know him ? ” 

‘They all saw him on the road.” 

“ Well, I recommend him to you.”* 

“ Shall we arrest him ? ” 

“Certainly not; he must be allowed to go where he 
pleases, and act as he pleases, and he must have every 
opportunity to do so. If he were arrested now, he would 
tell nothing, and our plans would be disconcerted; no, no, 
these plans must hatch.” 

“ Hatch what, monseigneur ?” said Tapin, who appeared 
to be on confidential terms with Dubois. 

“My archbishop’s mitre, M. Lecocq,” said Dubois. “ And 
now to your work; I go to mine.” 

Both left the room and descended the staircase, but 
separated at the door: Lecocgq went along the Rue de 
Paris; and Dubois, slipping along by the wall, went tc 
peep through the hole in the shutter. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 
THE UTILITY OF A SEAL. 


Gaston had just supped; for at his age, whether a man be 
in despair or in love, nature asserts her rights. He was 
leaning on the table thoughtfully. The lamp threw a light 
over his face, and enabled Dubois to gratify his curiosity. 

He looked at him with an attention almost alarming: 
his quick eye darted, — his lip curled with a smile, which 
gave one the idea of a demon smiling at the sight of 
one of those victims who seem to have vowed their own 
perdition. 

While looking, he murmured, “ Young, handsome, black 
eyes, proud lips ;— he is a Breton, he is not corrupted, like 
the conspirators of Cellamare, by the soft glances of the 
ladies at court;— then the other spoke of carrying off, 
dethroning, but this one — diab/e, this one — And yet,” 
continued he, after a pause, “1 look in vain for traces of 
cuuning on that open brow. I see no Machiavelisin in the 
corners of that mouth, so full of loyalty and honour; yet 
no doubt all is arranged to surprise the regent on his 
visit to this Clisson demoiselle. Who will say again that 
Bretons have dull brains ? ” 

“No,” said Dubois, after another pause, “it cannot be 
so. It is impossible that this young man with his calm 
sad face should be ready in a quarter of an hour to kill a 
man, and that man the first prince of the blood. No, I 
cannot believe in such sang-froid ; and yet the regent has 
kept this amourette secret even from me; he goes out to 
hunt at St. Germain’s, announces aloud that he shall sleep 
at the Palais Royal, then all at once gives counter orders, 
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and drives to Rambouillet. At Rambouillet, the young 
girl waits, and is received by Madame Desroches; who 
can she be watching for, if not for the regent? and this 
young girl is the mistress of the chevalier — but is she ? — 
Ah! we must learn. We must find out how far we can 
depend on Owen,” and Dubois left his observatory and 
waited on the staircase. He was quite hidden in the shade, 
and he could see Gaston’s door in the light. 

The door presently opened, and Owen appeared. 

He held a letter in his hand, and, after hesitating a 
minute, he appeared to have taken his determination, and 
mounted the staircase. 

“Good,” said Dubois, “he has tasted the forbidden fruit, 
and he is mine.” 

Then, stopping Owen: “Give me the letter which you 
were bringing me, and wait here.” 

“How did you know I had a letter?” asked Owen, 
bewildered. 

Dubois shrugged his shoulders, took the letter, and 
disappeared. 

In his room he examined the seal; the chevalier, who 
had no wax, had used that on the bottle, and had sealed it 
with the stone of a ring. 

Dubois held the letter above the candle, and the wax 
melted. He opened the letter and read : — 


“Dear Héstkne, — Your courage has doubled mine; 
manage so that I can enter the house, and you shall know 
my plans.” 


“Oh!” said Dubois, “it seems she does not know them 
yet. Things are not so far advanced as I supposed.” 

He resealed the letter with one of the numerous rings 
which he wore, and which resembled that of the chevalier, 
and calling Owen, — 

“ Here,” said he, “is your master’s letter ; deliver it faith 
fully, bring me the answer, and you shall have ten louis.” 
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“Ah!” thought Owen, “has this man a mine of gold ?” 
And he went off. 

Ten minutes after he returned with the reply. 

It was on scented and ornamented paper, sealed with the 
letter H. 

Dubois opened a box, took out a kind of paste in which 
he was about to take the impression of the seal, when he 
observed that from the manner in which it was folded he 
could read it without opening. It was as follows: — 


“The person who sent for me at Bretagne is coming to 
meet me here instead of waiting at Paris, so impatient is 
he, I am told, to see me. I think he will leave again to- 
night. Come to-morrow morning before nine. I will tell 
you all that has passed, and then we can arrange how to 
act.” 


“This,” said Dubois, still taking Héléne for the cheva- 
lier’s accomplice, “makes it clearer. If this is the way 
they bring up young ladies at Clisson, I congratulate them 
and monseigneur, who, from her age, concludes her to he 
simple and ingenuous. Here,” said he to Owen, “here is 
the letter, and your ten louis.” 

Owen took them. 

At this moment ten o’clock struck, and the rolling of a 
carriage was heard. Dubois went to the window, and saw 
it stop at the hotel door. 

In the carriage was a gentleman whom Dubois at once 
recognised as Lafare, captain of his royal highness’s guards. 
“Well,” said he, ‘he is more prudent than I thought; but 
where is he? Ah!” 

This exclamation was uttered at the sight of a man 
dressed in the same red livery which he himself concealed 
under his cloak, and who followed the carriage mounted on 
a superb Spanish jenet, which, however, he could not have 
ridden long, for, while the carriage horses were covered with 
foam, this one was quite fresh. 
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Lafare at once demanded a room and supper; meanwhile 
the man dismounted, threw the reins to a page, and went 
towards the pavilion. 

“Well,” said Dubois, “all this is as clear as a mountain 
stream ; but how is it that the face of the chevalier does 
not appear? Js he too much occupied with his chicken to 
have heard the carriage? Let us see. As to you, mon- 
seigneur,” continued Dubois, “be assured; I will not 
disturb your ¢éte-a-téte. Enjoy at your pleasure this 
commencement of ingenuity, which promises such happy 
results. Ah! monseigneur, it is certain that you are short- 
sighted.” 

Dubois went down, and again took up his post at his 
observatory. As he approached it, Gaston rose, after 
putting his note in his pocket-book. 

“ Ah,” said Dubois, “I must have that pocket-book. I 
would pay high for it. He is going out, he buckles on his 
sword, he looks for his cloak; where is he going? Let us 
see: to wait for his Royal Highness’s exit? No, no, that 
is not the face of a man who is going to kill another; I 
could sooner believe he was about to spend the evening 
under the windows of his sweetheart. 

“ Ah, if he had that idea it would be a means —” 

It would be difficult to render the expression which 
passed over the face of Dubois at this moment. 

“Yes, but if I were to get a sword-thrust in the enter- 
prise, how monseigneur would laugh! Bah! there is no 
danger: our men are at their post; and, besides, nothing 
venture, nothing gain.” 

Encouraged by this reflection, Dubois made the circuit 
of the hotel, in order to appear at one end of the little lane 
as Gaston appeared at the other. 

As he had expected, at the end of the lane he found 
Tapin, who had placed L’Eveillé in the courtyard; in two 
words he explained his project. Tapin pointed out to 
Dubois one man leaning on the step of an outer door, a 
gecond was playing a kind of Jew’s harp, and seemed an 
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itinerant musician, and there was another, too well hidden 
to be seen. 

Dubois, thus sure of support, returned into the lane, 

He soon perceived a figure at the other end, and at once 
recognised the chevalier, who was too thoughtful even to 
notice that he was passing any one. 

Dubois wanted a quarrel, and he saw that he must take 
the initiative. He turned and stopped before the chevalier, 
who was trying to discover which were the windows of the 
room in which Héléne was. 

“ My friend,” said he, roughly, “what are you doing at 
this hour before this house ? ” 

Gaston was obliged to bring back his thoughts to the 
materialism of life. 

“Did you speak to me, monsieur ?” said he. 

“Yes,” replied Dubois, “I asked what you were doing 
here.” 

“Pass on,” said the chevalier; “I do not interfere with 
you: do not interfere with me.” 

“That might be,” said Dubois, “if your presence did not 
annoy me.” 

“This lane, narrow as it is, is wide enough for both, 
monsieur; walk on one side, and I will walk on the 
other.” 

“TI wish to walk alone,” said Dubois, “ therefore, I beg 
you will choose some other window; there are plenty at 
Rambouillet to choose from.” 

“And why should I not look at these windows if I 
choose ?” asked Chanlay. 

“ Because they are those of my wife,” replied Dubois. 

“Of your wife!” 

‘‘Yes; of my wife, who has just arrived from Paris, and 
of whom I am jealous, I warn you.” 

“ Diable,” murmured Gaston; “he must be the husband 
of thé person to whom Héléne has been given in charge ;” 
and in order to conciliate a person who might be useful to 
him, — 
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‘‘ Monsieur,” said he, politely, “in that case I am willing 
to leave a place where I was walking without any object in 
view.” 

“Oh,” thought Dubois, “here is a polite conspirator; I 
must have a quarrel.” 

Gaston was going away. 

“ You are deceiving me, monsieur,” said Dubois. 

The chevalier turned as though he had been bitten by'a 
serpent; however, prudent for the sake of Héléne, and for 
the mission he had undertaken, he restrained himself. 

“Ts it,” said he, “because I was polite that you dis- 
believe my word?” 

“You spoke politely because you were afraid; but it is 
none the less true that I saw you looking at that window.” 

“ Afraid, — 1 afraid!” cried Chanlay, facing him; “did 
you say that I was afraid ?” 

“T did,” replied Dubois. 

“Do you, then, seek a quarrel ?” 

“Tt appearsso. I see youcome from Quimper-Corentin.” 

“Paques Dieu!” said Gaston, drawing his sword, 
“draw!” 

“ And you, off with your coat,” said Dubois, throwing off 
his cloak, and preparing to do the same with his coat. 

“Why so?” asked the chevalier. 

“Because I do not know you, monsieur, and because 
those who walk at night frequently have their coat pru 
dently lined with a shirt of mail.” 

At these words the chevalier’s cloak and coat were thrown 
aside; but, at the moment when Gaston was about to rush 
on his adversary, the four men appeared and seized him. 

“A duel, monsieur,” cried they, “in spite of the king’s 
prohibition !” and they dragged him towards the door. 

“ An assassination,” murmured Gaston, not daring to cry 
out, for fear of compromising Héléne; “cowards!” 

‘‘We are betrayed, monsieur,” said Dubois, rolling up 
Gaston’s cloak and coat, and putting them under his arm; 
‘we shall meet again to-morrow, no doubt.” 
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And he ran towards the hotel, while they shut up Gaston 
in the lower room. 

Dubois ran up the staircase and into his room, where he 
opened the precious pocket-book. He found in one pocket 
a broken coin and a man’s name. This coin was evidently 
a sign of recognition, and the name was probably that of the 
man to whom Gaston was addressed, and who was called 
Captain La Jonquiére. The paper was oddly folded. 

“Ta Jonquiére,” said Dubois; “we have oureyes on him 
already.” 

He looked over the rest of the pocket-book, — there was 
nothing. 

‘Tt is little,” said Dubois, “but it is enough.” 

He folded a paper like the other, took the name, and rang 
the bell. 

Some one knocked; the door was fastened inside. “TIT 
forgot,” said Dubois, opening it, and giving entrance to 
Monsieur Tapin. 

“What have you done with him?” 

“He is in the lower room, and watched.” 

“Take back his cloak and coat to the place where he 
threw them; make your excuses, and set him free. Take 
care that everything is in his pockets, so that he may sus- 
pect nothing. Bring me my coat and cloak.” 

Monsieur Tapin bowed low, and went to obey his orders, 
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CHAPTER IX. 
THE VISIT. 


Att this passed, as we have said, in the lane under Héléne’s 
windows. She had heard the noise; and, as among the 
voices she thought she distinguished that of the chevalier, 
she ran anxiously to the window, when, at the same mo- 
ment, Madame Desroches appeared. 

She came to beg Héléne to go into the drawing-room, as 
the visitor had arrived. 

Héléne started, and nearly fell; her voice failed her, 
and she followed, silent and trembling. 

The room into which Madame Desroches led her was 
without any light, except what was thrown on the carpet 
py the last remains of a fire. Madame Desroches threw 
some water over the flame, and left the room entirely dark. 

Begging Héléne to have no fear, Madame Desroches 
withdrew. The instant after, Héléne heard a voice behind 
the fourth door, which had not yet opened. 

She started at the sound, and involuntarily made a few 
steps towards the door. 

“Ts she ready ?” said the voice. 

“ Yes, monseigneur,” was the reply. 

“ Monseigneur!” murmured Héléne; “who is coming, 
then?” 

“Ts she alone ?” 

“Yes, monseigneur.” 

“Ts she aware of my arrival ?” 

“Yes, monseigneur.” 

“We shall not be interrupted ?” 

“ Monseigneur may rely upon me.” 
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“ And no light?” 

“ None whatever.” 

The steps approached, then stopped. 

“Speak frankly, Madame Desroches,” said the voice, 
“Ts she as pretty as they said?” 

“ More beautiful than your highness can imagine.” 

“Your highness! who can he be?” thought Héléne, 
much agitated. 

At this moment the door creaked on its hinges, and a 
heavy step approached. 

“ Mademoiselle,” said the voice, “I beg you to receive 
and hear me.” 

“T am here,” said Héléne, faintly. 

“ Are you frightened ? ” 

“YT confess it, mon-- Shall I say ‘monsieur’ or ‘mon- 
Seigneur’ ?” 

“ Say ‘my friend.’ ” 

At this moment her hand touched that of the unknown. 

“Madame Desroches, are you there?” asked Heéléne, 
drawing back. 

“ Madame Desroches,” said the voice, “tell mademoiselle 
that she is as safe as in a temple before God.” 

“ Ah! monseigneur, I am at your feet; pardon me.” 

“ Rise, my child, and seat yourself there. Madame Des- 
roches, close all the doors; and now,” continued he, “give 
me your hand, I beg.” 

Héléne’s hand again met that of the stranger, and this 
time it was not withdrawn. 

“ He seems to tremble also,” murmured she. 

“Tell me, are you afraid, dear child ?” 

“No,” replied Héléne; “but when your hand clasps 
mine, a strange thrill passes through me.” 

“Speak to me, Héléne,” said the unknown, with an 
expression of tenderness. “I know already that you are 
beautiful, but this is the first time I have heard your voice, 
Speak, —I am listening.” 

“ But have you seen me, then ?” asked Héléne. 
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“Do you remember that two years ago the abbess had 
your portrait taken ?” 

“Yes, I remember. An artist came expressly from 
Paris.” 

“Tt was I who sent him.” 

“ And was the portrait for you ?” 

“Tt is here,” said the unknown, taking from his pocket 
a miniature, which Hélene could feel, though she could not 
see it. 

“But what interest could you have in the portrait of a 
poor orphan ? ” 

“ Héléne, I am your father’s friend.” 

“My father! Is he alive?” 

“Yes.” 

“Shall I ever see him ?” 

“ Perhaps.” 

“Oh!” said Héléne, pressing the stranger’s hand, “J 
bless you for bringing me this news.” 

“Dear child!” said he. 

“But if he be alive,” said Héléne, “why has he not 
sought out his child ?” 

“He had news of you every month, and, though at a 
distance, watched over you.” 

“ And yet,” said Héléne, reproachfully, “he has not seen 
me for sixteen years.” 

“ Believe me, none but the most important reasons would 
have induced him to deprive himself of this pleasure.” 

“T believe you, monsieur; it is not for me to accuse my 
father.” 

“No; it is for you to pardon him if he accuses himself.” 

“To pardon him!” eried Héléne. 

“Yes; and this pardon, which he cannot ask for himself, 
I ask in his name.” 

“ Monsieur,” said Héléne, “I do not understand you.” 

“ Listen, then, and give me back your hand.” 

Hore it is.” 

“ Your father was an officer in the king’s service; at the 
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battle of Neerwinden, where he charged at the head of the 
king’s household troops, one of his followers, called M. de 
Chaverny, fell near him, pierced by a ball. Your father 
wished to assist him, but the wound was mortal, and the 
wounded man, who knew that it was so, said, ‘ Think not 
of me, but of my child.’ Your father pressed his hand as 
@ promise, and the man fell back and died, as though he 
only waited this assurance to close his eyes. You are lis- 
tening, are you not, Héléne ?” 

“Qh! need you ask such a question?” said the young 
girl. 

“ At the end of the campaign, your father’s first care was 
for the little orphan. She was a charming child, of from 
ten to twelve years, who promised to be as beautiful as you 
are. The death of M. de Chaverny, her father, left her 
without support or fortune; your father placed her at the 
convent of the Faubourg Saint Antoine, and announced 
that at a proper age he should give her a dowry.” 

“T thank God,” cried Héléne, “for having made me the 
child of a man who so nobly kept his promise.” 

“Wait, Héléne,” said the unknown, “for now comes the 
time when your father will not receive your praises.” 

Héléne was silent. 

The unknown continued: “ Your father, indeed, watched 
over the orphan till her eighteenth year. She was an 
adorable young girl, and his visits to the convent became 
longer and more frequent than they should have been; 
your father began to love his protégée. At first he was 
frightened at his own love, for he remembered his promise 
to her dying father. He begged the superior to look for a 
suitable husband for Mademoiselle de Chaverny, and was 
told that her nephew, a young Breton, having seen her, 
loved her, and wished to obtain her hand.” 

“ Well, monsieur?” asked Héléne, hearing that the 
unknown hesitated to proceed. 

“Well; your father’s surprise was great, Héléne, when 
he learned from the superior that, Mademoiselle de Chaverny 
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had replied that she did not wish to marry, and that her 
greatest desire was to remain in the convent where she had 
been brought up, and that the happiest day of her life would 
be that on which she should pronounce her vows,” 

‘She loved some one,” said Héléne. 

“Yes, my child, you are right, —alas! we cannot avoid 
our fate, — Mademoiselle de Chaverny loved your father. 
For a long time she kept her secret, but one day, when 
your father begged her to renounce her strange wish to 
take the veil, the poor child confessed all. Strong against 
his love when he did not believe it returned, he succumbed 
when he found he had but to desire and to obtain. They 
were both so young — your father scarcely twenty-five, she 
not eighteen —they forgot the world, and only remembered 
that they could be happy.” 

“ But, since they loved,” said Héléne, “why did they not 
marry ?” 

“Union was impossible, on account of the distance which 
separated them. Do you not know that your father is of 
high station ?” 

“Alas! yes,” said Héléne, “I know it.” 

“During a year,” continued he, “their happiness sur- 
passed their hopes; but at the end of that time you came 
into the world, and then —”’ 

“Well?” asked the young girl, timidly. 

“Your birth cost your mother’s life.” 

Héléne sobbed. 

“Yes,” continued the unknown, in a voice full of emo- 
tion, “yes, Héléne, weep for your mother; she was a noble 
woman, of whom, through his griefs, his pleasures, even his 
follies, your father retains a tender recollection; he trans- 
ferred to you all his love for her.” —s_, 

“And yet,” said Héléne, “he consented to remove me 
from him, and has never again seen me.” 

“Heéléne, on this point pardon your father, for it was 
not his fault. You were born in 1703, at the most austere 
period of Louis XIV.’s reign; your father was already out 
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of favour with the king, or rather with Madame de Main. 
tenon; and for your sake, as much or more than for his, he 
sent you into Bretagne, confiding you te Mother Ursula, 
superior of the convent where you were brought up. At 
length, Louis XIV. being dead, and everything having 
changed through all France, it is decided to bring you 
nearer to him. During the journey, however, you must 
have seen that his care was over you, and when he knew 
that you were at Rambouillet, he could not wait till to- 
morrow, — he is come to you here, Héléne.” 

“Oh, mon Dieu!” cried Héléne, “is this true ?” 

‘And in seeing, or rather in listening to you, he thinks 
he hears your mother,—the same accent in the voice. 
Héléne, Héléne, that you may be happier than she was 
is his heartfelt prayer!” 

“Oh, heavens!” cried Héléne, “this emotion, your 
trembling hand. Monsieur, you said my father is come 
to meet me.” 

“Yes.” 

“Here at Rambouillet ?” 

“Yes.” 

“You say he is happy to see me again ?” 

“Oh, yes, very happy!” 

“But this happiness was not enough, is it not so? He 
wished to speak to me, to tell me himself the story of my 
life, that I may thank him for his love, that I may fall 
at his feet, that I may ask his blessing. Oh!” cricd 
Héléne, kneeling, “oh, I am at your feet; bless me, 
father !” 

“ Héléne, my child, my daughter!” cried the unknown, 
“not at my feet, but in my arms!” 

“My father, my father!” was Heéléne’s only reply. 

“ And yet,” continued he, “TI came with a different inten- 
tion, prepared to deny all, to remain a stranger to you; but 
having you so near me, pressing your hand, hearing your 
voice, I had not the strength. But do not make me repent 
my weakness, and let secrecy —” 
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“T swear by my mother’s grave,” cried Héléne. 

“That is all I desire,” cried the unknown. “ Now listen, 
for I must leave you.” 

“What, already !” 

“Tt must be so.” 

“Speak, then, my father. I am ready to obey you.” 

“To-morrow you leave for Paris; there is a house there 
destined for you. Madame Desroches will take you there, 
and at the very first moment that I can do so I will come 
there to see you.” 

“Soon, I hope, for do not forget that I am alone in the 
world.” 

“As soon as possible ;” and, pressing his lips to Héléne’s 
forehead, the unknown imprinted on it one of those kisses 
as sweet to the heart of a father as a kiss of love to the 
heart of a lover. 

Ten minutes later, Madame Desroches entered with a 
light. Héléne was on her knees praying; without rising, 
she signed to Madame Desroches to place the light on the 
chimney-piece, which that lady did, and then retired. 

Héléne, after praying for some time, rose, and looked 
around her as though for some evidence that the whole 
was nota dream; her own emotion, however, assured her 
that it was really a great event in her life which had taken 
place. Then the thought of Gaston rose to her mind; this 
father whom she had so dreaded to see, —this father, who 
himself had loved so ardently and suffered so deeply, would 
not do violence to her love; besides, Gaston was a scion of 
an ancient house, and beyond all this she loved him, so 
that she would die if she were separated from him, and 
her father would not wish her death. 

The obstacles on Gaston’s side could be but the right, 
and would doubtless be easily overcome, and Héléne fell 
asleep to dream of a happy and smiling future. 

Gaston, on his part, set at liberty with many apologies 
from those who pretended to have mistaken him for an- 
other person, went back to fetch his coat and cloak, which 
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he was overjoyed to find where he had left them; he 
anxiously opened his pocket-book; it was as he had left 
it, and for greater safety he now burnt the address of La 
Jonquiére. He gave his orders for the next day to Owen 
and retired, 

Meanwhile, two carriages rolled away from the door of 
the Tigre-Royal; in the first were two gentlemen in travel- 
ling costume, preceded and followed by outriders. 

In the second was a single traveller, wrapped in a large 
cloak; this carriage followed close behind the other as far 
as the Barriére de ]’Etoile, where they separated, aud while 
the first stopped at the Palais Royal, the other drew up at 
the Rue de Valois. 
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CHAPTER X. 


IN WHICH DUBOIS PROVES THAT HIS POLICE WAS BETTER 
ORGANISED AT AN EXPENSE OF 300,000 FRANCS THAN THE 
GENERAL POLICE FOR THREE MILLIONS, 


WHATEVER might have been the fatigues of the preceding 
night, the Duc d’Orléans still gave his mornings to business. 
He generally began to work with Dubois before he was 
dressed; then came a short and select levée, followed again 
by audiences, which kept him till eleven or twelve o’clock ; 
then the chiefs of the councils (La Valliére and Le Blanc) 
came to give an account of their espionage; then Torcy, to 
bring any important letters which he had abstracted. At 
half-past two the regent had his chocolate, which he always 
took while laughing and chatting. This lasted half an hour; 
then came the audience hour for ladies, after that he went 
to the Duchesse d’Orléans, then to the young king, whom 
he visited every day, and to whom he always displayed the 
greatest reverence and respect. 

Once a week he received foreign ministers, and on Sun- 
days heard mass in his private chapel. 

At six on council days, at five on others, all business was 
over; then the regent would go to the opera, or to Madame 
de Berry, with whom, however, he had quarrelled now, on 
account of her marriage with Riom. ‘Then came those 
famous suppers. 

They were composed of from ten to fifteen persons, and 
the regent’s presence amongst them sometimes added to 
their license and freedom, but never restrained it. 

At these suppers, kings, ministers, chancellors, ladies of 
the court, were all passed in review, discussed, abused; 
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everything might be said, everything told, everything done; 
provided only that it were wittily said, told, or done. 
When all the guests had arrived, the doors were closed and 
barred, so that it was impossible to reach the regent until 
the following morning, however urgent might be the 
“necessity. 

Dubois was seldom of the number, his bad health forbade 
it; and this was the time chosen to pick him to pieces, at 
which the regent would laugh as heartily as any one. Dubois 
knew that he often furnished the amusement of these sup- 
pers, but he also knew that by the morning the regent 
invariably forgot what had been said the night before, and 
so he eared little about it. 

Dubois, however, watched while the regent supped or 
slept, and seemed indefatigable; he appeared to have the 
gift of ubiquity. 

When he returned from Rambouillet, he called Maitre 
Tapin, who had returned on horseback, and talked with him 
for an hour, after which he slept for four or five, then, 
rising, he presented himself at the door of his royal high- 
ness; the regent was still asleep. 

Dubois approached the bed and contemplated him with a 
smile which at once resembled that of an ape and a demon. 

At length he decided to wake him. 

‘“ Hola, monseigneur, wake up !” he cried. 

The duke opened his eyes, and, seeing Dubois, turned 
his face to the wall, saying,— 

“Ah! is that you, abbé ? go to the devil!” 

“Monseigneur, I have just been there, but he was too 
busy to receive me, and sent me to you.” 

‘‘Leave me alone; I am tired.” 

“T dare say, the night was stormy.” 

“What do you mean?” asked the duke, turning half 
round. 

“TY mean that the way you spent the night does not suit 
& man who makes appointments for seven in the morning.” 

“Did I appoint you for seven in the morning ?” 
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“Yes, yesterday morning, before you went to St. 
Germain’s.” 

“Tt is true,” said the regent. 

“ Monseigneur did not know that the night would be so 
fatiguing.” 

“Fatiguing! I left table at seven.” 

“And afterwards ?” 

“Well! what afterwards ?” 

“ Are you satisfied, monseigneur, and was the young per- 
son worth the journey ?” 

“What journey ?” 

“The journey you took after you left the table at seven.” 

“One would think, to hear you, that from St. Germain’s 
here, was a long distance.” 

“No, monseigneur is right; it is but afew steps, but 
there is a method of prolonging the distance.” 

“What is that?” 

“Going round by Rambouillet.” 

“You are dreaming, abbé.” 

“Possibly, monseigneur. I will tell you my dream; it 
will at least prove to your highness that even in my dreams 
I do not forget you.” 

‘Some new nonsense.” 

“Not at all. I dreamed that monseigneur started the 
stag at Le Treillage, and that the animal, after some bat- 
tling, worthy of a stag of high birth, was taken at Cham- 
bourcy.” 

“So far, your dream resembles the truth; continue, 
abbé.” , 

“After which, monseigneur returned to St. Germain’s, 
sat down to table at half-past five, and ordered that the 
carriage without arms should be prepared and harnessed, 
with four horses at half-past seven.” 

“Not bad, abbé, not bad; go on.” 

“At half-past seven, monseigneur dismissed every one 
except Lafare, with whom he entered the carriage. Am I 
right ?” 
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j‘ Go on; go on.” 

“The carriage went towards Rambouillet, and arrived 
there at a quarter to ten, but at the entrance of the town it 
stopped, Lafare went on in the carriage to the Tigre Royal, 
monseigneur following as an outrider.”’ 

“ Here your dream becomes confused, abbé.” 

“No, no, not at all.” 

“ Continue, then.” 

“Well, while Lafare pretended to eat a bad supper, 
which was served by waiters who called him Excellency, 
monseigneur gave his horse to a page and went to a little 
pavilion.” 

“Demon, where were you hidden ?” 

“YT, monseigneur, have not left the Palais Royal, where I 
slept like a dormouse, and the proof is that I am telling 
you my dream.” 

“And what was there in the pavilion ?” 

“First, at the door, a horrible duenna, tall, thin, dry, and 
yellow.” 

“Dubois, I will recommend you to Desroches, and the 
first time she sees you, she will tear your eyes out.” 

“Then inside, mon Dieu! inside.” 

“You could not see that, even in a dream, abbé.” 

“Monseigneur, you may take away the 300,000 francs 
which you allow me for my secret police, if, by their aid, 
I did not see into the interior.” 

“Well, what did you see?” 

“Ma foi, monseigneur, a charming little Bretonne, sixteen 
or seventeen years old, beautiful, coming direct from the 
Augustine convent at Clisson, accompanied to Rambouillet 
by one of the sisters, whose troublesome presence was soon 
dispensed with, was it not?” 

“Dubois, I have often thought you were the devil, who 
has taken the form of an abbé to ruin me.” 

“To save you, monseigneur, to save you.” 

“To save me; I do not believe it.” 

Well,” said Dubois, “are you pleased with ise oc 
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“Enchanted, Dubois; she is charming.” 

‘Well, you have brought her from so far that, if she were 
not, you would be quite cheated.” 

The regent frowned, but, reflecting that probably Dubois 
did not know the rest, the frown changed to a smile. 

“ Dubois,” said he, “certainly, you are a great man.” 

“Ah, monseigneur, no one but you doubts it, and yet you 
disgrace me —” 

“ Disgrace you!” 

“Yes, you hide your loves from me.” 

‘‘Come, do not be vexed, Dubois.” 

“There is reason, however, you must confess, mon- 
seigneur.” 

66 Why ? ”? 

“Why did you not tell me you wanted a Bretonne. 
Could not I have sent for one ?” 

66 Yes.” 

“ Yes, of course I could.” 

“ As good ?” 

“ Yes, and better.” 

“You think you have found a treasure, perhaps ?” 

“ Hola, hola!” 

“Well, when you know what she is, and to what you 
expose yourself.” 

“Do not jest, abbé, I beg.” 

“Ah! monseigneur, you distress me.” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“That you are taken by a glance, a single mght fasci- 
nates you, and there is no one to compare to the new-comer. 
Is she then very pretty ?” 

“ Charming.” 

“ And discreet ? virtue itself, I suppose.” 

“ You are right.” 

“ Well, I tell you, monseigneur, you are lost.” 

“1?” 

“Yes: your Bretonne is a jade.” 

Silence, abbé.” 
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“Why silence?” 

“T forbid you to say another word.” 

“Monseigneur, you, too, have had a dream,—let me 
explain it.” 

“Monsieur Joseph, I will send you to the Bastille.” 

“As you please, monseigneur, but still you must know 
that this girl” 

“Ts my daughter, abbé.” 

Dubois drew back stupefied. 

“ Your daughter; and who is her mother?” 

“An honest woman, who had the honour of dying with 
out knowing you.” 

“ And the child ?” 

“The child has been concealed, that she might not be 
sullied by the looks of such creatures as you.” 

Dubois bowed, and retired, respectfully. 

The regent looked triumphant. 

“Ah!” said Dubois, who had not quite closed the door, 
“T thought this plot would bring me my archbishop’s mitre, 
If I am careful, it will bring me my cardinal’s hat.” 
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CHAPTER XI. 
RAMBOUILLET AGAIN, 


At the appointed hour Gaston presented himself at Héléne’s 
domicile, but Madame Desroches made some difficulty about 
admitting him; Hélene, however, said firmly that she was 
quite at liberty to judge for herself what was right, and 
that she was quite determined to see M. de Livry, who had 
come to take leave of her. It will be remembered that 
this was the name which Gaston had assumed during the 
journey, and which he intended to retain, except when 
with those connected with his mission to Paris. 

Madame Desroches went to her room somewhat out of 
humour, and even attempted to overhear the conversation, 
but Héléne bolted the outer door. 

“Ah, Gaston,” said she, “I have been expecting you. I 
did not sleep last night.” 

“Nor I, Héléne; but I must admire all this splendour.” 

Héléne smiled. 

“And your head-dress, —how beautiful you are like 
this! ” 

“You do not appear much pleased.” 

Gaston made no reply, but continued his investigations. 

“These rich hangings, these costly pictures, all prove 
that your protectors are opulent, Héléne.” 

“T believe so,” said Héléne, smiling, “yet I am told that 
these hangings, and this gilding, which you admire, are old 
and unfashionable, and must be replaced by new.” 

“Ah, Hélene, you will become a great lady,” said Gaston, 
sighing ; “already I am kept waiting for an audience.” 
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“My dear Gaston, did you not wait for hours in your 
little boat on the lake ?” 

“You were then in the convent. I waited the abbess’s 
pleasure.” 

“That title is sacred, is it not? ” 

“Yes,” 

“Tt gives security, imposes respect and obedience.” 

“ Doubtless,” 

“Well, judge of my delight. Here I find the same pro- 
tection, the same love, only more powerful, more lasting.” 

“What! ” exclaimed Gaston, surprised. 

“T find —” 

“Speak, in Heaven’s name.” 

“ Gaston, I have found a father.” 

“A father! Ah, my dear Héléne, I share your joy; what 
happiness! a father to watch over my Héléne, my wife!” 

“To watch from afar.” 

“Ts he separated from you ?” 

“ Alas! it seems the world separates us.” 

“Ts it a secret ? ” 

“A secret even to me, or you may be sure you should 
know all. J have no secrets from you, Gaston.” 

‘©A misfortune of birth, —a prescription in your family, 
— some temporary obstacle ?” 

“T do not know.” 

“Decidedly, it is a secret; but,” said he, smiling, “I 
permit you to be discreet with me, if your father ordered 
it. However, may I ask some more questions ? ” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Are you pleased? Is your father one you can be proud 
of ?” 

“J think so, his heart seems noble and good. His voice 
is sweet and melodious.” 

“ His voice! but is he like you?” 

“T do not know. I have not seen him.” 

“ Not seen him |” 

“No, it was dark.” 
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* Your father did not wish to see his daughter; and you, 
so beautiful; oh, what indifference! ” 

“No, Gaston, he is not indifferent; he knows me well; 
he has my portrait, — that portrait which made you 80 jeal- 
ous last spring.” 

“ But I do not understand this,” 

“Tt was dark, I tell you.” 

“In that case one might light these girandoles,” said 
Gaston. 

“That is well, when ore wishes to be seen; but when one 
has reasons for concealment —” 

“What!” interrupted Gaston; “what reason can 4 
father have for hiding from his own daughter?” 

“Excellent reasons, I believe, and you should under. 
stand them better than I can.” 

“Oh, Héléne!” said Gaston, “ with what terrible ideas 
you fill my mind.” 

“You alarm me, Gaston!” 

“ Tell me, — what did your father speak of ? ” 

“Of his deep love for me.” 

Gaston started. 

“He swore to me that in future I should be happy; that 
there should be no more uncertainty as to my fate, for that 
he would despise all those considerations which had induced 
him as yet to disown me as a daughter.” 

“Words, words; but what proof did he give you? Par- 
don me these questions, Héléne, I dread misfortune. I 
wish that for a time your angel’s innocence could give place 
to the sharpness and infernal sagacity of a fiend; you 
would then understand me. I should not need to subject 
you to this interrogatory, which now is so necessary.” 

“TI do not understand your question, Gaston, I do not 
know how to reply to you.” 

“Did he show you much affection ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ But, in the darkness, when he wished to speak to you?” 

“He took my hand, and his trembled the most.” 
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Gaston clenched his hands with rage. 

“He embraced you paternally, did he not?” 

“He gave me a single kiss on the forehead, which 1 
received on my knees.” 

“Héléne!” he cried, “my fears were not groundless; 
you are betrayed, — you are the victim ofa snare. Héléne, 
this man who conceals himself, who fears the light, who 
ealls you his child, is not your father.” 

“Gaston, you distress me.” 

“Héléne, angels might envy vour innocence; but on 
earth all is abused, even angels are insulted, profaned, by 
men. ‘This man, whom I will know, whom I will seize and 
force to have confidence in your love and honour, shall tell 
me —if he be not the vilest of beings — whether I am to 
eall him father, or kill him as a wretch!” 

“Gaston, your brain is wandering; what can lead you to 
suspect such treachery ? And, since you arouse my suse 
picions, since you hold a light over those ignoble labyrinths 
of the human heart which I refused to contemplate, I will 
speak to you with the same freedom. Was I not in this 
man’s power? Is not this house his? Are not the people 
by whom I am surrounded devoted to his orders? Gaston, 
if you love me, you will ask my pardon for what you have 
thought and said of my father.” 

Gaston was in despair. 

“Do not destroy one of the purest and holiest joys I have 
ever tasted. Do not poison the happiness of a life which I 
have often wept to think was solitary and abandoned, with- 
out other affection than that of which Heaven forbids us to 
be lavish. Let my filial ties compensate for the remorse 
which I sometimes feel for loving you almost to idolatry.” 

“Héléne, forgive me,” cried Gaston. “Yes, you are 
right; I sully: your pure joys by my contact, and it may 
be the noble affection of your father; but in Heaven’s name, 
Héléne, give some heed to the fears of my experience and 
my love. Criminal passions often speculate on innocent 
credulity. The argument you use is weak, To show at 
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onse a guilty love would be unlike a skilful corrupter; but 
to win you by a novel luxury pleasing to your age, to accus- 
tom you gradually to new impressions, to win you at last 
by persuasion, is a sweeter victory than that of violence. 
Héléne, listen to my prudence of five-and-twenty ycars, — 
I say my prudence, for it is my love that speaks, that love 
which you should see so humble, so devoted, so ready to 
accept a father whom I knew to be really your parent.” 

Héléne made no answer. 

“T implore you,” continued Gaston, “not to take any 
determination now, but to watch everything around you. 
Suspect the perfumes which are given you, the wine which 
you are offered, — everything, Héline. Watch over your- 
self, — you are my happiness, my honour, my life.” 

“ My friend, I will obey you; this will not keep me from 
loving my father.” 

“ Adore him, Héléne, if I am wrong.” 

“You are a noble friend, Gaston. We are agreed, 
then ?” 

“ At the slightest suspicion write to me.” 

“Write! You leave me then?” 

“T must go to Paris on business. I shall be at the Hotel 
Muids d’Amour, Rue des Bourdonnais. Write down this 
address, and do not show it to any one.” 

“Why so many precautions ?” 

Gaston hesitated. 

“Because, if your devoted protector were known, his 
plans for aiding you might be frustrated in case of bad 
intentions.” 

“You are somewhat mysterious, Gaston. I havea father 
who conceals himself, and a lover —this word I can hardly 
speak — who is going to do the same.” 

“But my intentions you know,” said Gaston, attempting 
to force a laugh. 

‘¢Ah, Madame Desroches is coming back. She thinks 
our interview too long. Iam as much under tutelage as at 
the convent,” 
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Gaston imprinted a kiss on the hand Héléne held out to 
him, As Madame Desroches appeared, Hélene made a 
formal curtsey, which Gaston returned by an equally formal 
bow. 

Gaston left for Paris. Owen awaited him with impa 
tience, and this time could not reproach his master with 
being slow, for in three hours they were in Paris. 
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CHAPTER XIL 
CAPTAIN LA JONQUIERE. 


THERE was, as the reader has learned, in the Rue des Bour: 
donnais a hotel where one could lodge, eat, and drink. 

In his nocturnal interview with Dubois, Tapin had 
received the famous name of La Jonquiere, and had trans- 
mitted it to L’Eveillé, who had passed it to ali the chiefs 
of police, who had begun to search for the suspected officer 
in all the equivocal houses in Paris. The conspiracy of 
Cellamare, which we have related in a history of the 
Chevalier d’Harmental, had taught them that everywhere 
conspirators were to be found. 

It was, however, by luck or by cleverness, Maitre Tapin 
himself who, in the Rue des Bourdonnais and in the Hotel 
Muids d’Amour, found La Jonquiere, who was then a night- 
mare to Dubois. 

The landlord took Tapin to be an old attorney’s clerk, and 
replied to his questions politely, that “the Captain La Jon- 
quiere was in the hotel, but was asleep.” 

Tapin asked no more. La Jonquiére was asleep, there- 
fore he was in bed, for it was only six in the morning; if 
he were in bed, then he must be stopping at the inn. 

Tapin went back to the Palais Royal, and found Dubois, 
who had just left the regent. A number of false La Jon- 
quiéres had already been discovered by his emissaries. One 
was a smuggler, called Captain La Jonciére, whom L’Eveilld 
had found and arrested. A second was La Jonquille, ser. 
geant in the French Guards, and many others. 

“Well,” said Dubois, when Tapin had made his report, 
you have found the real Captain La Jonquiére, then ?” 
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‘Yes, monseigneur.” 

“Ts he called La Jonquiére ?” 

‘‘'Yes, monseigneur.” 

“Ta, las J-o-n, jon; q-u-i-é-r-e, quiére ?” continued he, 
spelling the word. 

“La Jonquiére,” repeated Tapin. 

“ A captain.” 

“Yes, monseigneur.” 

“What is he doing ?” 

‘Waiting and drinking.” 

“That must be he,” said Dubois; “and does he pay ?” 

He evidently attached great importance to the question. 

“Very well, monsieur.” 

“A la bonne heure, Tapin. You have some sense.” 

“Monseigneur,” said Tapin, modestly, “you flatter me; 
it is quite clear, if he had not paid, he could not have been 
a dangerous man.” 

Dubois gave him ten louis as a reward, gave him some 
further orders, and set out at once to go to the Rue des 
Bourdonnais, 

Let us say a word regarding the interior of the hotel. 
It was partly hotel, partly public house; the dwelling rooms 
were on the first floor, and the tavern rooms on the ground 
floor. 

The principal of these, the common room, had four oak 
tables, and a quantity of red and white curtains; some 
benches along the wall, some glasses on a sideboard, some 
handsomely framed pictures, all blackened and rendered 
nauseous by sinoke, completed the towt ensemble of this 
room, in which sat a fat man with a red face, thirty-five or 
forty years old, and a little pale girl of twelve or fourteen. 

This was the landlord and his only daughter and heiress. 

A servant was cooking a ragout in the kitchen. 

As the clock struck one, a French guard entered, and, 
stopping at the threshold, murmured, “Rue des Bourdon- 
nais, Muids d’Amour, in the common room, to sit at the 
table on the left, and wait.” 
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Then, in accordance with this, the worthy defender of his 
country, whistling a tune and twirling his moustache, seated 
himself at the place indicated. 

Scarcely had he had time to seat himself and strike his 
fist on the table, which, in the language of all taverns, means 
“Some wine,” than a second guard, dressed exactly like the 
first, appeared at the door, murmured some words, and, 
after a little hesitation, seated himself by the other. 

The two soldiers looked at each other, and both ex: 
claimed, — 

“Ah!” which in all languages means surprise. 

“It is you, Grippart,” said one. 

“It is you, L’Eulevant,” said the other. 

“ What are you doing in this tavern ?” 

“And you?” 

“T do not know.” 

“Nor 1.” 

“ You come here, then ? ” 

“ Under orders.” 

“That is my case.” 

“And you are waiting ?” 

“For a man who is coming.” 

“With a watchword ?” 

“ And on this watchword ?” 

“‘T am to obey as though it were Tapin himself.” 

“Just so; and, in the mean time, I have a pistole fo» 
drink.” 

“T have a pistole also, but I was not told to drink.” 

“ And it being doubtful ? ” 

“In doubt, as the sage says, I do not abstain.” 

“Tn that case, let us drink.” 

And he raised his hand to call the landlord, but it was 
not necessary, for he was standing near, expecting orders, 

“Some wine,” cried the two guards. 

“Orléans,” added one; “I like that.” 

The landlord brought an enclosed bottle. 

The two drinkers filled their glasses, emptied them, and 
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then placed them on the table, each with a different gri- 
mace, but both intended to express the same opinion, 

When the host was gone, one said to the other, — 

“You know more of this than you have told me?” 

“TI know it concerns a certain captain,” answered the 
other. 

“Yes; just so. But I suppose we shall have aid to 
arrest him.” 

“ Doubtless ; two to one is not enough.” 

“You forget the man with the watchword.” 

“Ah! I think I hear something.” 

“Yes; some one coming down stairs.” 

“ Chut!” 

“ Silence!” 

And the soldiers, much more occupied by their commis- 
sion than if they had really been soldiers, kept an eye 
turned towards the staircase while they drank. 

They were not deceived; the step on the staircase ap- 
proached, and they saw, first, some legs, then a body, then 
a head descending. The legs were covered with tine silk 
stockings and white cashmere breeches, the body with a 
tight blue coat, and the head with a three-cornered hat, 
jauntily placed over one ear; his epaulettes left no doubt 
that he held the rank of captain. 

This man, who was in fact Captain La Jonquiére, was 
about five feet five, rather fat, and had a sagacious air; one 
would almost have supposed that he suspected spies in the 
two soldiers, for he turned his back to them at once, and 
entered into conversation with his host in a somewhat 
assumed tone and manner. 

“Tn truth,” said he, “I should have dined here, and this 
delicious perfume of stewed kidneys would have tempted 
me, but some dons vivants are expecting me at the Galou- 
bet de Paphos. Perhaps a young man may come here this 
morning, but I could not wait any longer. Should he ask 
for a hundred pistoles, say that I shall be back in an hour, 
if he will wait.” 
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“Very well, captain,” said the host. 

“ Some wine,” said the guard. 

“ Ah,” said the captain, throwing an apparently careless 
glance at the drinkers, “here are some soldiers who have 
but little respect for an epaulette.” Then, turning to the 
host, — 

“Serve these gentlemen ; you see they are in a hurry.” 

“ Ah,” said one, rising, “as soon as monsieur will permit.” 

“Certainly I permit it,” said La Jonquiére; and he 
stepped towards the door. 

“ But, captain,” said the host, stopping him, “you have 
not told me the name of the gentleman you expect.” 

La Jonquiére hesitated. After a moment, — 

“ Monsieur Gaston de Chanlay,” he replied. 

“Gaston de Chanlay,” repeated the host. “I hope I 
shall remember the name. Gaston, —Gascon; ah, I shall 
remember Gascon. Chanlay; ah, I shall think of Chan- 
delle.” 

“That is it,” repeated La Jonquiére, gravely; “ Gascon 
de Chandelle.” 

And he went out, but not without looking round the cor- 
ners of the street and the angles of the houses, 

He had nct taken a hundred steps in the Rue St. Honoré 
before Dubois presented himself at the door. He had 
passed La Jonquiére, but, never having seen him, could not 
recognise him. 

He presented himself boldly, dressed as a shopkeeper. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
MONSIEUR MOUTONNET, DRAPER AT ST. GERMAIN-EN-LAYE, 


Dupors at once accosted the host. 

“ Monsieur,” said he timidty, ‘‘dces Captain La Jonquiére 
lodge here ? ¥ wish to speak to him.” 

“You wish to speak to him?” said the host, examining 
the new-comer from head to foot. 

“Tf possible,” said Dubois. 

“Are you sure that is the person you want ? ” asked the 
host, who did not think this was the man La Jonquiére 
expected. 

“T think so,” said Dubois modestly. 

“A short, fat man?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Drinks his brandy neat ?” 

“That is the man.” 

“ Always ready with his cane if he is not attended to 
directly ?” 

“Ah, that is Captain La Jonquiére !” 

“You know hin, then ? ” 

“ Not in the least,” said Dubois. 

“True, for you must have inet him at the door.” 

“Diable! Is he out?” said Dubois, with a start of ill- 
humour badly repressed. ‘Thank you,” and he called up 
an amiable smile. 

“He has not been gone five minutes.” 

“But he is coming back ?” 

“Tn an hour.” 

‘May I wait for him, monsieur ?” 

“Certainly, if you take something.” 
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Give me some brandy cherries,” said Dubois. “TI never 
drink wine except with meals.” 

The two guards exchanged a contemptuous smile. 

The host hastened to bring the cherries. 

“Ah!” said Dubois; “only five! At St. Germain-en- 
Laye they give six.” 

“Possibly, monsieur; for at St. Germain-en-Laye they 
have no excise to pay.” 

“Yes, I forgot that,” and he began to eat a cherry, 
which he could not, however, accomplish without a 
grimace. 

“ Where does the captain lodge? ” asked Dubois. 

“There is the door of his room; he preferred the ground 
floor.” 

“Yes,” murmured Dubois; “the windows look into the 
public road.” 

“ And there is a door opening into the Rue des Deux 
Boules.” 

“Oh, how convenient! And does not the noise annoy 
him ?” 

“There is another room above: sometimes he sleeps in 
one, sometimes in the other.” 

“ Like Denis the tyrant,” said Dubois, who could not re- 
frain from Latin or historical quotations. 

“ What ?” said mine host. 

Dubois bit his lip. At this moment one of the soldiers 
called for wine, and the host darted off to wait upon him. 

Dubois turned to the two guards. 

“Thank you,” said he. 

“ What is it, bourgeois ?” asked they. 

“France and the regent,” replied Dubois. 

“The watchword!” cried both, rising. 

“Enter this room,” said Dubois, showing La Jonquitte’s 
room. ‘Open the door into the Rue des Deux Boules, and 
hide behind a curtain, under a table, in a closet, wherever 
you can. If, when I come in, I can see so much as an éar, 
you will have no pay for six months.” 
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The two men emptied their glasses, and entered the room, 
while Dubois, who saw they had forgotten to pay, put a 
piece of twelve sous on the table, then, opening the window, 
and calling to the driver of a hackney carriage standing 
before the door, — 

“ T’Eveillé,” said he, “ bring the carriage to the little door 
in the Rue des Deux Boules, and tell Tapin to come up 
when I knock on the window with my fingers, He has his 
orders ; be off.” 

The host reappeared. 

“ Hola!” cried he, “where are my men?” 

“ A sergeant came and called them away.” 

“But they have not paid.” 

“Yes, they left a twelve-sou piece on the table.” 

“Diable! twelve sous; and my wine is eight sous the 
bottle.” 

“ Ah!” said Dubois, “no doubt they thought that as they 
were soldiers you would make a reduction.” 

“At any rate,” said the host, consoling himself, “it is 
not all lost; and in our trade one must expect this kind of 
thing.” 

‘You have nothing of the sort to fear with Captain La 
Jonquiére ? ” 

“Oh, no, he is the best of lodgers; he pays without 
a word, and ready money. True, he never likes any. 
thing.” 

“Oh, that may be his manner,” said Dubois. 

“ Exactly.” 

“ What you tell me of his prompt payment pleases me.” 

“Have you come to ask for money? He said he ex- 
pected some one to whom he owed a hundred pistoles.” 

“No; on the contrary, I owe him fifty louis.” 

“Fifty louis! Peste!” said the host, “what a pretty 
sum! Perhaps I was mistaken, and he said receive, not 
pay. Are you the Chevalier Gaston de Chanlay ?” 

“ Does he expect the Chevalier Gaston de Chanlay ?” said 
Dubois, with a joy he could not conceal. 
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“He told me so,” said the host. “Is that you?” 

“No; Iam not noble. I am called Moutonnet.” 

“Nobility is nothing,” said the host. “One may be 
called Moutonnet and be an honest man.” 

‘Yes; Moutonnet, draper at St. Germain-en-Laye.” 

“ And you have fifty louis for the captain ? ” 

“Yes. In turning over some old accounts of my father’s, 
I find he owed fifty louis to Captain a Jonquiere’s father, 
and I have had no peace till, instead of the father, who is 
dead, I had found the son.” 

“ Do you know there are not many debtors like you?” 

‘The Moutonnets are all the same, from father to son. 
When we are owed anything weare pitiless, Listen. There 
is an honest fellow who owed Moutonnet and Son one hun- 
dred and sixty francs; my grandfather put him in prison, 
and there he has been for the three generations, and he has 
just died there. I calculated that, during the thirty years 
he was there, he cost us twelve thousand francs; but we 
maintained the principle. But I beg your pardon for 
keeping you with all this nonsense; and here is a new 
customer for you.” 

“Ah!” said the host, “it is Captain La Jonquiére 
himself. Captain,” continued he, “some one is waiting for 
you.” 

The captain entered suspiciously,—he had seen some 
strange, and he thought sinister, faces about. 

Dubois saluted him politely. 

La Jonquiére asked the host if the friend he had expected 
had arrived. 

“No one but monsieur. However, you lose nothing by 
the exchange, since one was to fetch away money, and the 
other brings it.” 

La Jonquiére, surprised, turned to Dubois, who repeated 
the same story he had told to the host, and with such suc- 
cess that La Jonquiére, calling for wine, asked Dubois to 
follow him into his room. 

Dubois approached the window, and quietly tapped on it 
with his fingers. 
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“But shall I not be in the way in your room?” asked 
Dubois. 

“Not. at all,—not at all. The view is pleasant; as we 
drink we can look out and see the passers by; wd there are 
some pretty women in the Rue des Bourdonnais.” 

They entered the room. Dubois made a sign to Tapin, 
who appeared in the first room, followed by two men, then 
shut the door behind him. 

Tapin’s two followers went to the window of the com- 
mon room, and drew the curtains, while Tapin placed 
himself behind the door of Jonquiére’s room, so as to be 
hidden by it when it opened. The host now returned from 
La Jonquiére’s room, to write down the receipt for the 
money which La Jonquiére had just paid him for the wine, 
when Tapin threw a handkerchief over his mouth, and 
carried him off like a feather toa second carriage standing 
at the door. One of the men seized the little girl who was 
cooking eggs, the other carried off the servant, and soon 
they were all on the way to St. Lazare, drawn by two such 
good horses that it was evidently not a real hired car. 

Tapin remained behind, and taking from a closet a calico 
apron and waistcoat, signed toa loiterer who was looking 
in at the window, and who quickly transformed himself 
into a publican. 

At this moment a violent noise was heard in the captain’s 
room, as of a table thrown down with bottles and glasses ; 
then oaths, then the clinking of a sword, then silence. 

Presently a carriage was heard rolling away up the Rue 
de Deux Boules. Tapin looked joyous. 

“ Bravo!” said he, “that is done.” 

“Tt was time, masters,” said the pretended publican, ‘ for 
here is a customer,” 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
TRUST TO SIGNS OF GRATITUDE, 


Tarrn at first thought that it was the Chevalier de 
Chanlay, but it was only a woman who wanted a pint of 
Wine. 

“What has happened to poor M. Bourguignon?” asked 
she. “He has just been taken away in a coach.” 

“Alas!” said Tapin, “we were far from expecting it. 
He was standing there talking, and was suddenly seized 
with apoplexy.” 

“ Gracious heavens !” 

‘We are all mortal,” said Tapin, throwing up his 
eyes. 

“But why did they take the little girl ? ” 

“To attend to her father, — it is her duty.” 

“ But the servant ?” 

“To cook for them.” 

“Ah, I could not understand it all, so { came to buy a 
a pint of wine, though I did not want it, that I might find 
out.” 

“Well, now you know.” 

“Yes, but who are you?” 

“T am Champagne, Bourguignon’s cousin. I arrived by 
chance this morning; I brought him news of his family, 
and the sudden joy overcame him. Ask Grabigeon,” eon- 
tinued Tapin, showing his assistant, who was finishing an 
omelet commenced by the landlord’s daughter. 

“Qh, yes, everything passed exactly as M. Champagne 
says,” replied Grabigeon, wiping away a tear with the 
handle of his spoon. 
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“Poor M. Bourguignon! ‘then you think that we should 
pray for him ?” 

“There is never any harm in praying,” said Tapin, sen- 
tentiously. 

“ Ah, stop a minute; give me good measure.” 

Monsieur Bourguignon would have groaned in spirit 
could he have seen the wine that Tapin gave for her 
two sous. 

“Well,” said she, ‘*I will go and tell the neighbours, 
who are very anxious, and I promise you my custom, M. 
‘Champagne; indeed, if M. Bourguignon were not your 
cousin, I would tell you what I think.” 

“Qh, tell me, never mind that.” 

“T perceive that he cheated me shamefully. What you 
have given me for two sous, he would hardly have given 
me for four; but if there is no justice here there is in 
heaven, and it is very providential that you are to continue 
his business.” 

“T believe so,” said Tapin, in a half voice, “ particularly 
for his customers.”’ 

And he dismissed the woman just as the door opened, 
and a young man entered, dressed in a blue cloak. 

“Ts this the hotel Le Muids d’Amour ?” asked he. 

“Yes, monsieur.” 

“Does Captain La Jonquiére lodge here ?” 

“ Yes, monsieur.” 

“Ts he within ?” 

“Yes, he has just returned.” 

“Tell him, if you please, that the Chevalier Gaston de 
Chanlay is here.” 

Tapin offered the chevalier a chair, and went into La 
Jonquiére’s room, 

Gaston shook the snow from his boots and cloak, and 
proceeded leisurely to examine the pictures on the wall, 
never supposing that he had close to him three or four 
swords, which, at «a sign from the polite host, would leave 
their sheaths to be plunged into his breast. 
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Tapin returned, saying, “ Captain La Jonquiére waits for 
M. de Chanlay.” 

Gaston proceeded to the room where sat a man whom 
the host pointed out as Captain La Jonquiere, and — with- 
out being much of a physiognomist — he perceived at once 
that he was no bully. 

Little, dry, gray-eyed, uneasy in his uniform, such ap- 
peared the formidable captain whom Gaston had been 
recommended to treat with so much consideration. 

“This man is ugly, and looks like a sexton,” thought 
Gaston; then, as the stranger advanced towards him, — 

“Have I the honour of speaking to Captain La Jon- 
quiere ?” asked Gaston. 

“ Himself,” said Dubois; “and are you M. le Chevalier 
Gaston de Chanlay ? ” 

“T am, monsieur.” 

“ Have you the sign of recognition?” asked the false La 
Jonquiere. 

“ Here is the half of the gold piece.” 

“ And here the other,”’ said Dubois. 

They tried the two, which fitted exactly. 

“And now,” said Gaston, “the papers;” and he drew 
from his pocket the strangely folded paper on which was 
written the name of La Jonquieére. 

Dubois took from his pocket a similar paper, bearing 
Gaston’s name; they were precisely alike. 

“Now,” said Gaston, “the pocket-book.” 

They found that their pocket-books were precisely sim- 
ilar, and both, though new, contained an almanac for the 
year 1700, nineteen years previous. 

“ And now, monsieur,” said Gaston. 

“ Now we will talk of business: is not that your mean- 
ing, chevalier ?” 

“ Exactly ; are we safe ?” 

“ As though in a desert.” 

They seated themselves by a table, on which were 
bottle of sherry and two glasses, 
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Dubois filled one, and was about to fill the other, when 
Gaston stopped him. 

“ Peste!” thought Dubois, “he is slender and sober, bad 
signs ; Cassar mistrusted thin people who did not drink, and 
Brutus and Cassius were such.” 

“Captain,” said Gaston, after a short silence, “when we 
undertake, as now, an affair in which we risk our heads, I 
think we should know each other, so that the past may 
vouch for the future. Montlouis, Talhouet, Du Couédic, 
and Pontcalec have told you my name and condition. I 
was brought up by a brother, who had reasons for per- 
sonal hatred to the regent. This hatred I have imbibed ; 
therefore, three years ago, when the league was formed 
among the nobility in Bretagne, I entered the conspiracy ; 
now I have been chosen to come to Paris to receive the 
instructions of Baron de Valef, who has arrived from 
Spain, to transmit them to the Duc d’Olivares, his Cath- 
olic Majesty’s agent in Paris, and to assure myself of his 
assent.” 

“And what is Captain La Jonquiére to do in all this?” 
asked Dubois, as though he were doubting the chevalier’s 
identity. 

“To present me to the Duc d’Olivares. I arrived two 
hours ago; since then I have seen M. de Valef, and now I 
come to you. Now you know my history.” 

Dubois listened, and, when Gaston had finished, — 

“As to me, chevalier,” said he, throwing himself back 
indolently in his chair, “1 must own my history is soine- 
what longer and more adventurous; lowever, if you wish 
to hear it, I obey.” 

“T think it necessary, in our position, to know each 
other,” said Gaston. 

“Well,” said Dubois, “as you know, I am called Captain 
La Jonquiére; my father was, like myself, a soldier of for- 
tune; this is a trade at which one gains in general a good 
deal of glory and very little money; my glorious father 
died, leaving me, for sole inheritance, his rapier and his 
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uniform; I girded on the rapier, which was rather too 
long, and I wore the uniform, which was rather too large. 
From that time,” said Dubois, calling the chevalier’s atten- 
tion to the looseness of his coat, “from that time I con- 
tracted the habit of always having plenty of room to move 
easily.” 

Gaston nodded, as though to express his approbation of 
this habit. 

“Thanks to my good looks, I was received in the Royal 
Italian, which was then recruiting in France. I held a 
distinguished post; when —the day before the battle of 
Malplaquet —I had a slight quarrel with my sergeant 
about an order which he gave me with the end of his cane 
raised instead of lowered, as it should have been.” 

“Pardon me,” said Gaston, “but I cannot see what dif- 
ference that could make to the order he was giving.” 

“It made this difference, that in lowering his cane it 
struck against my hat, which fell to the ground; the result 
was a duel, in which I passed my sabre through his body, 
Now, as I certainly should have been shot if I had waited 
to be arrested, I made off, and woke the next morning — 
devil take me if I know how it happened —in Marlbor 
Ough’s army.” 

“« That is to say you deserted,” said Gaston, smiling. 

“T had Coriolanus and the great Condé for examples,” 
said Dubois, “and this appeared to me to be sufficient to 
excuse me in the eyes of posterity. I assisted then, I must 
tell you, as we are to hide nothing from one another, at 
the battle of Malplaquet; but instead of being on one side 
of the brook, I was on the other, and instead of having the 
village behind me, I faced it. I think this was a lucky 
exchange for your humble servant; the Royal Italian left 
eight hundred men on the field of battle, my company was 
cut to pieces, and my own comrade and bedfellow killed 
by a cannon-ball. The glory with which my late regiment 
covered itself so much delighted Marlborough, that he 
Iiade me an ehsign on the field of battle. With such @ 
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protector I ought to have done well, but his wife, Lady 
Marlborough, whom Heaven confound, having been awk- 
ward enough to spill a bowl of water over Queen Anne’s 
dress, this great event changed the face of things in En. 
rope. In the overthrow which resulted, I found myself 
without any other protector than my own merit, and the 
enemies I had gained thereby.” 

“And what did you do then?” asked Gaston, some- 
what interested in the adventurous life of the pretended 
captain. 

“What could Ido? I was forced to enter the service of 
his Catholic Majesty, who, ta his honour be it said, gra- 
ciously acceded to my demand for a commission. In three 
years I was a captain; but out of our pay of thirty reals 
a day they kept back twenty, telling us what an honour 
it was for us to lend money to the King of Spain. As the 
security did not appear good in my eyes, I asked leave of 
my colonel to quit the service and return to my beautiful 
country, accompanied by a recommendation, in order that 
the Malplaquet affair might not be too much brought on 
the ¢apis. The colonel referred me to the Prince de Cel- 
lamare, who, recognising in me a natural disposition to 
obey, without discussion, any orders given in a proper 
manner and accompanied by a certain music, employed me 
actively in the famous conspiracy which bears his name, 
when, all at once, the whole affair blew up, as you know, 
by the double denunciation of La Fillon and a wretched 
writer called Buvat; but his highness, wisely thinking 
that what is deferred is not lost, recommended me to his 
successor, to whom I hope my services may be useful, 
and whom I thank most heartily for procuring me the 
acquaintance of so accomplished a cavalier as yourself. 
Count on me, then, chevalier, as your most humble and 
obedient servant.” 

“ T ask nothing of you, captain,” replied Gaston, “ but to 
present me to the duke, the only person to whom my in- 
structions permit me to speak openly, and to whom I am 
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to deliver the Baron de Valef’s despatches. I beg, there- 
fore, that you will present me to his excellency.” 

“ This very day, chevalier,” said Dubois, who seemed to 
have decided on his course of action; “in an hour if you 
like, in ten minutes if necessary.” 

“ As soon as possible.” 

“ Listen,” said Dubois; “I was a little too quick when 
I said you should see his excellency in an hour, — in Paris 
one is never sure; perhaps he does not know of your com- 
ing, and I may not find him at home.” 

“T understand.” 

“ Perhaps even I may be prevented from coming back to 
fetch you.” 

“ How so?” 

“ Peste, chevalier; it is easy to see that this is your first 
visit to Paris.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“T] mean that in Paris there are three distinct bodies of 
police, who all unite to torment those honest people who 
only desire to substitute what is not for what is. First, 
the regent’s police, which is not much to be feared; sec: 
ondly, that of Messire Voyer d’Argenson,—this has its 
days, when he is in a bad humour, or has been ill received 
at the convent of the Madeleine du Tresnel ; thirdly, there 
is Dubois’s police; ah! that is a different thing. Dubois 
is a—” 

“A wretch!” cried Gaston; “I am well aware of that.” 

Dubois smiled his sinister smile. 

‘“‘ Well, to escape these three police?” said Gaston. 

“ One must be prudent, chevalier.” 

“Instruct me, captain; for you seem to know more about 
it than I, who am a provincial.” 

“Firstly, we must not lodge in the same hotel.” 

“ Diable!” said Gaston, who remembered the address 
given to Héléne; “TI had a great wish to remain here.” 

“T will be the one to turn out then, chevalier. Take one 
of my rooms, — this one, or the one above.” 
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“YT prefer this.” 

“You are right; on the ground floor, a window looking 
into one street, a secret door to the other, You have a 
quick eye; we shall make something of you.” 

“Let us return to our business.” 

“Right; where was 1?” 

“You said you might not be able to come back and fetch 
me.” 

“Yes, but in that case take care not to follow any one 
without sufficient signs.” 

“ By what sign shall I recognise any one as coming from 
you?” 

“First, he must have a letter from me.” 

“T do not know your writing.” 

“True; I will give you a specimen.” 

And Dubois wrote the following lines : — 


“MONSIEUR LE CHEVALIER, — 

“Follow without fear the man who brings this note; he 
is deputed by me to lead you to the house where the Dus 
d’Olivares and Captain La Jonquiére await you.” 


“Stay,” said he, giving him the note, “if any one comes 
in my name, he will give you a similar letter.” 

“Ts that enough ?” 

“Qne cannot be too careful; besides the letter, he will 
show you the half-coin, and at the door of the house to 
which he leads you, ask for the third sign.” 

“Which will be —” 

“The paper.” 

“It is well,” said Gaston, “with these precautions, the 
devil is in it if we are mistaken. Now, what am I to do?” 

“Wait; you will not go out to-day.” 

“No.” 

“Well, remain quiet in this hotel, where you will want 
for nothing. I will recommend you to the host.” 

“Thanks,” 
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“My dear M. Champagne,” said Dubois to Tapin, open- 
ing the door, “the Chevalier de Chanlay takes my room; 
attend to him as you would to me.” 

Then, closing it, — 

» “That fellow is worth his weight in gold, Tapin,” said 
he in a low voice, “do not lose sight of him for a moment; 
you will answer for him with your head.” 
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CHAPTER XV. 
HIS EXCELLENCY THE DUC D’ORLEANS. 


Dusotis, on leaving the chevalier, contemplated the chance 
which had again placed in his hands the future of the 
regent and of France. In crossing the hall he recognised 
L’Eveillé, and signed to him to follow. It was L’Eveillé, 
who had undertaken to get the real La Jonquiére out of 
the way. Dubois became thoughtful: the easiest part of 
the affair was done; it now remained to persuade the 
regent to put himself in a kind of affair which he held in 
the utmost horror, —the manceuvring of intrigue. 

Dubois began by asking where the regent was, and how 
occupied? ‘The prince was in his studio, finishing an 
etching commenced by Hubert, the chemist, who, at an 
adjoining table, was occupied in embalming an ibis, by the 
Egyptian method, which he professed to have recovered. 

A secretary was reading some letters to the regent. 

All at once, to the regent’s astonishment —for this was 
his sanctum —the door opened, and an usher announced 
Captain La Jonquiére. 

The regent turned. 

“La Jonquiére?” said he; “who is this?” 

Hubert looked surprised that a stranger should be thus 
unceremoniously intruded on their privacy. 

At this moment a long pointed head appeared at the 
open door. 

The regent did not at first recognise Dubois in his dis- 
guise: but shortly the pointed nose, which had not its 
match in the kingdom, betrayed him. 

A merry look took the place of the astonishment which 
the regent’s features had at first displayed. 
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“ Ah, it is you, abbé!” said his highness, laughing, “and 
what is the meaning of this disguise ?” 

“Tt means that I have changed my skin, and from a fox 
have turned into a lion; and now, Monsieur the Chemist 
and Monsieur the Secretary, do me the favour to take your 
bird and letters elsewhere.” 

“Why so?” asked the regent. 

“Because I have important business to speak of with 

ou.” 

“Go to the devil with your important business; it is too 
late: come to-morrow.” 

“ Monseigneur,” said Dubois, “do not force me to remain 
till to-morrow in this villainous disguise.” 

“Do what you please, but I have decided that the rest of 
this day shall be given to pleasure.” 

“Well, I come to propose a disguise to you also.” 

“A disguise! what do you mean, Dubois?” asked the 
regent, who thought it was probably one of his ordinary 
masquerades, 

“ Ah, it makes your mouth water, Monsieur Alain.” 

“Speak; what do you want to do?” 

“First send away your chemist and secretary.” 

“You still wish it?” 

“ Decidedly.” 

“Very well, then.” 

The regent signed to them to leave: they did so. 

«And now,” said he, “ what is it?” 

“T want to present to you, monseigneur, a young man, a 
very delightful fellow, just arrived from Bretagne, and 
strongly recommended to me.” 

“His name ?” 

“The Chevaiier Gaston de Chanlay.” 

“De Chanlay!” said the regent, “the name is not 
unknown to me.” 

“Tndeed !” 

“Yes, I think I have heard it formerly; but I do not 
remember where or how. What does your protégé come 
to Paris for?” 
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“ Monseigneur, I shall leave him to tell you that himself.” 

“Tell it to me?” 

“Yes; that is to say, to the Duc d’Olivares, whom you 
are about to personate. Ah, my protégé is a discreet con- 
spirator, and I have had some trouble to get at the truth 
of things. He was addressed to Paris, to a certain La 
Jonquiére, who was to present him to the Duc d’Olivares. 
Do you understand now ?” 

“ Not at all.” 

“Well, I have been Captain La Jonquiére, but I cannot 
be both La Jonquiére and his excellency.” 

‘So you reserve that part —” 

“For you, monseigneur.” 

“Thank you. So you think that, under a false name, I 
will get at the secrets —” 

“Of your enemies, monseigneur,” interrupted Dubois. 
“Pardieu! what a dreadful crime, and how it would dis- 
tress you, to change name and dress; you have never 
before learned secrets by such means. But remember, 
monseigneur, our many disguises, and after being called 
M. Alain and Maitre Jean you may well, I think, without 
anything derogatory to your dignity, be called Le Duc 
d’Olivares.” 

“T ask no better than a disguise for amusement, but —”’ 

“But a disguise,” continued Dubois, “to preserve the 
peace of France, to prevent traitors from overthrowing the 
kingdom, to prevent assassins from murdering you, — this, 
I suppose, is unworthy of you. I understand; ah, if it 
were only in pursuit of some little ironmongress in the 
Pont-Neuf, or the pretty widow of the Rue Saint Augus- 
tine, it might be worth your while.” 

“TfI do what you wish,” said the regent, “what will be 
the result?” 

“ Probably, that you will own that I am no visionary, and 
that you will allow others to watch over you, since you = 
not watch over yourself.” 

“But, once for all, if the thing turns out not worth the 
trouble, shall I be freed froin your worrying ?” 
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“T promise you, on my honour.” 

“ Abbé, if you have no objection, I should prefer another 
oath.” 

“Oh, monseigneur, you are too hard; but you consent?” 

“ Again this folly.” 

“ You shall see if it be folly.” 

“T believe you make plots to frighten me.” 

‘Then they are well made; you shall see.” 

“ Are you certain ? ” 

“ Absolutely.” 

“Tf I am not frightened, look to yourself.” 

“ Monseigneur exacts too much.” 

“You are not sure, Dubois.” 

“I swear to you, monsieur, that you will be moved, and 
will be glad to speak with his excellency’s tongue.” 

And Dubois went out before the regent had time to with- 
draw his consent. 

Five minutes after, a courier entered the ante-chamber, 
and gave a letter to a page, who brought it to the regent. 

“Madame Desroches,” said he, looking at the writing, 
and, breaking the seal, read as follows: — 


“‘ MONSEIGNEUR, — 
“The young lady you left in my charge does not appear 
to be in safety here.” 


“ Bah!” cried the regent, and then read on, — 


“The residence in-the town, which your highness feared 
for her, would be a hundred times better than isolation ; 
and I do not feel strong enough to defend her as I would 
wish, and as I ought.” 


“Quais!” said the regent, “it seems something is the 
matter.” 


“ A young man, who had written to Mademoiselle Héléna 
shortly before your arrival yesterday, presented himself 
this morning at the pavilion; I wished to refuse him ad. 
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mittance, but mademoiselle so peremptorily ordered me to 
admit him, and to retire, that in her look and tone I recog. 
nized the blood which commands.” 


“Yes, yes,” said the regent, “she is indeed my daugh- 
ter; but who can this young man be? Some coxcomb 
she must have seen in the convent parlour.” Then he 
read on: — 


“T believe, monseigneur, that this young man and made- 
moiselle have met before. I did not think it wrong to 
listen, for your highness’ service, and in spite of the double 
door I once heard him say, ‘To see you as formerly.’ Will 
your royal highness secure me against this danger, and send 
me a written order which I can use to shelter myself from 
the anger of mademoiselle.” 


“Diable!” exclaimed the regent, “it cannot be a love 
affair already; brought up in the only convent in France 
where men never pass the parlour. No, it is some foolish 
fear of Madame Desroches; but Jet us see what else she 
writes,” 


“P, 8. I have just been to the hotel Tigre Royal for in- 
formation. The young man arrived yesterday evening at 
seven o'clock, just three quarters of an hour before made- 
moiselle; he came by the Bretagne road, that is, the road 
she also came. He travels under the name of M. de 
Livry.” 


“Oh!” said the regent, “this looks like a concerted plan. 
Pardieu! Dubois would laugh if he knew this; how he 
would talk! It is to be hoped he knows nothing of it, in 
spite of his police. Hola! page.” 

The page who had brought the letter entered. 

“ Where is the messenger from Rambouillet ?” 

“He is waiting for an answer.” 

“Give him this, and tell him to start at once.” 

As to Dubois, while preparing the interview between 
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Gaston and the false duke, he made the following cal- 
culation. 

“T hold the regent both by himself and his daughter. 
This intrigue of his 1s either serious or not; if it be not, I 
distress her in exaggerating it. If it be serious, I have the 
merit of having discovered it; but I must not strike both 
blows at once, First, I must save the duke, then his 
daughter, and there will be two rewards. Is that the 
best ? Yes, the duke first; if a young girl falls, no 
one suifers, if a man falls, a kingdom is lost, let us begin 
with the duke.” And Dubois despatched a courier to M. 
de Montaran at Nantes. 

M. de Montaran was, as we have said, the ancient Gov- 
ernor of Bretagne. 

As to Gaston, his plan was fixed. Ashamed of being 
associated with a man like Jonquiére, he congratulated 
himself that he was now to communicate with the chief of 
the enterprise, and resolved, if he also appeared base and 
venial, to return and take counsel with his friends at 
Nantes. As to Héléne he doubted not; he knew her 
courage and her love, and that she would die rather than 
have to blush before her dearest friend. He saw with joy 
that the happiness of finding a father did not lead her to 
forget the past, but still he had his fears as to this myste- 
rious paternity ; even a king would own such a daughter, 
were there not some disgraceful obstacle. 

Gaston dressed himself carefully ; there is a coquetry in 
danger as well as in pleasure, and he embellished his youth 
with every advantage of costume. 

The regent, by Dubois’s advice, dressed in black velvet 
and half hid his face in an immense cravat of Mechlin 
lace. 

The interview was to take place in a house belonging to 
the regent, in the Faubourg Saint Germain: he arrived 
there at five o’clock, as night was falling. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


MONSEIGNEUR, WE ARE BRETONS. 


Gaston remained in the room on the ground floor, and 
dressed himself carefully, as we have said, while Tapin 
continued his apprenticeship. By the evening he knew 
how to measure a pint as well as his predecessor, and even 
better; for he thought that in the compensation which 
would be given to Bourguignon waste would be considered, 
and that therefore the less waste the better; so the morn- 
ing’s customer on her return got badly served, and went off 
disgusted. 

When his toilet was finished, Gaston began to inspect La 
Jonquiére’s library, and found it composed of three sets 
of books; theatrical books, obscene books, and arithmetical 
books. 

While he was thus engaged a man entered, introduced by 
Tapin, who went out directly, and left him alone with 
Gaston. The man announced that Captain La Jonquiére, 
not being able to return, had sent him in his stead. Gaston 
demanding proof, the man showed a letter in the same 
terms and the same writing as the specimen Gaston had 
received, and then the half-coin, after which Gaston made 
no difficulty as to following him, and both got into a care- 
fully closed carriage. They crossed the Pont-Neuf, and, in 
the Rue du Bac, stopped at the courtyard of a pavilion; 
then the man drew from his pocket the paper bearing the 
chevalier’s name as the third signal of recognition. 

Gaston and his companion alighted, ascended the four 
steps of the doorway, and entered a large circular corridor 
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surrounding the pavilion. Gaston looked round and saw 
that his guide had disappeared, and that he was alone. 

His heart beat quickly. He was about to face, not the 
tool, but the master and originator of the whole plot, the 
representative of a king; he was to play a kingdom against 
a kingdom. 

A bell sounded within. 

Gaston almost trembled. He looked in a glass and saw 
that he was pale; a thousand new ideas assailed him; the 
door opened, and La Jonquiére appeared. 

“Come, chevalier,” said he, “ we are expected.” 

Gaston advanced with a firm step. 

They found a man seated in an arm-chair, his back turned 
to the door. A single light, placed on a table and covered 
with a shade, lighted only the lower part of his body; his 
head and shoulders were in shadow. 

Gaston thought the face noble, and understood at once 
that this was a man of worth, and no La Jonqniere. The 
mouth was benevolent and the eyes large, bold, and firm, 
like those of a king or a bird of prey; deep thought was 
written on his brow, prudence and some degree of firmness 
in the lower part of the face; all this, however, in the half- 
darkness, and in spite of the Mechlin cravat. 

“ At least this is an eagle,” thought he, “the other was 
but a raven.” 

Gaston bowed silently, and the unknown, rising, went 
and leant against the chimney. 

“Monsieur is the person of whom I spoke to your 
excellency,” said La Jonquiere, “M. le Chevalier Gaston 
de Chanlay.” 

The unknown bowed silently. 

“Mordieu!””? whispered Dubois in his ear, “if you do 
not speak he will not say anything.” 

“This gentleman comes from Bretagne, I believe,” said 
the duke, coldly. 

“Yes, monsieur; but will your excellency pardon me. 
Captain La Jonquiére has told my name, but I have not 
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been told yours. Excuse my rudeness, monseigneur; it is 
not I who speak, it is my province, which sends me.” 

“You are right, Monsieur,” said La Jonquiere, quickly, 
taking from a portfolio on the table a paper, at the bottom 
of which was a large signature with the seal of the King of 
Spain. 

‘Here is the name,” said he. 

“ Duc d’Olivares,” read Gaston. : 

Then turning to him, he bowed respectfully. 

«“ And now, Monsieur,” said the duke, “you will not, I 
presume, hesitate to speak.” 

“TJ thought I had first to listen,” said Gaston, still on 
the defensive. 

“True: but, remember, it is a dialogue; each one speaks 
in turn.” 

“ Monseigneur, you do me too much honour, and I will 
set the example of confidence.” 

“T listen, monsieur.” 

‘¢ Monseigneur, the states of Bretagne — ” 

“The malcontents of Bretagne,” interrupted the regent, 
smiling, in spite of a sign from Dubois. 

“The malcontents are so numerous,” replied Gaston, 
“that they may be considered the representatives of the 
province: however, I will employ the word your excellency 
points out; the malcontents of Bretagne have sent me to 
you, monseigneur, to learn the intentions of Spain in this 
affair.” 

“ First let us learn those of Bretagne.” 

“Monseigneur, Spain may count on us; we pledge our 
word, and Breton loyalty is proverbial.” 

“But what do you promise ?” 

“To second the efforts of the French nobility.” 

“But are you not French?” 

“ Monseigneur, we are Bretons. Bretagne, reunited to 
France by a treaty, may look on herself as separated from 
the moment when France no longer respects the rights of 
that treaty.” 
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“Yes, I know; the old story of Anne de Bretagne’s con- 
tract. It is a long time since that contract was signed, 
monsieur.” 

The false La Jonquiere pushed the regent violently. 

“ What matter,” said Gaston, “if each one of us has it 
by heart?” 
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CHAPTER XVILI. 
MONSIEUR ANDRE. 


“You said that the Breton nobility were ready to second 
the French nobility: now, what do the French nobility 
want?” 

“They desire, in case of his Majesty’s death, to place 
the King of Spain on the throne of France, as sole heir of 
Louis XIV.” 

“Very good, very good,” said La Jonquiére, taking snuff 
with an air of extreme satisfaction. 

“But,” said the regent, “the king is not dead, although 
you speak almost as if he were.” 

“The Grand Dauphin, the Duc and Duchesse de Bour- 
gogne, and their children, disappeared in a deplorable 
manner.” 

The regent turned pale with anger; Dubois coughed, 

“Then they reckon on the king’s death ?” 

“ Generally, monseigneur.” 

“Then that explains how the King of Spain hopes, in 
spite of the renunciation of his rights, to mount the throne 
of France. But, amongst the people attached to the re- 
gency, he may meet with some opposition.” 

The false Spaniard involuntarily lingered on these words. 

‘“‘ Monseigneur,” replied the chevalier, “this case also has 
been foreseen.” 

“ Ah!” said Dubois, “this has been foreseen. Did not I 
tell you, monseigneur, that the Bretons were valuable to us. 
Continue, monsieur, continue.” 

In spite of this invitation, Gaston was silent. 

“Well, monsieur,” said the pretended duke, “I am 
listening.” 
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“ This secret is not mine, monseigneur.” 

“Then,” said the duke, “I have not the confidence of 
your chiefs ?” 

‘On the contrary, you alone have it.” 

“T understand, monsieur; but the captain is my friend, 
and I answer for him as for myself.” 

“My instructions are, monsieur, to speak to you alone.” 

“ But, I tell you, I answer for the captain.” 

“In that case,” said Gaston, bowing, “I have said all I 
have to say.” 

“You hear, captain,” said the regent; “have the kind. 
ness to leave us alone.” 

“Yes, monseigneur; I have but two words to say to 
you.” 

Gaston drew back. 

“ Monseigneur,” whispered Dubois, “press him hard, — 
get out the whole atfair,—you will never have such 
another chance. What do you think of our Breton?” 

“A noble fellow; eyes full of intelligence and a fine 
head.” 

“So much the better for cutting it off.” 

“What do you say?” ) 

“ Nothing, monseigneur ; I am exactly of your opinion. 
M. de Chanlay, your humble servant; some might be angry 
that you would not speak before them, but I am not proud, 
and, provided all things turn out as I expect, I do not care 
for the means.” 

Chanlay bowed. 

“Monsieur,” said the regent, when Dubois had closed the 
door, “we are alone, and I am listening. Speak,— you 
understand my impatience.” 

“Yes, monseigneur. You are doubtless surprised that 
you have not yet received from Spain a certain despatch 
which you were to send to Cardinal Olocroni ? ” 

“True, monsieur,” said the regent, dissembling with 
difficulty. 

“JT will explain the delay. The messenger who should 
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have brought this despatch fell ill, and has not left Madrid. 
The Baron de Valef, my friend, who was in Spain, offered 
himself; and, after three or four days’ hesitation, at length 
— as he was a man already tried in Cellamare’s conspiracy 
— they trusted him.” 

“In fact,” said the regent, “the Baron de Valef narrowly 
escaped Dubois’s emissaries; it needed some courage to re- 
new such a work, I know that when the regent saw 
Madame du Maine and Cellamare arrested, Richelieu, 
Polignac, Malezieux, and Mademoiselle de Launay in the 
Bastille, and that wretched Lagrange-Chancel at the Sainte 
Marguerite, he thought all was finished.” 

“ You see he was mistaken, monseigneur.” 

“But do not these Breton conspirators fear that in thus 
rising they may sacrifice the heads of the Paris conspirators 
whom the regent has in his power? ” 

“They hope to save them, or die with them.” 

“‘ How save them ?” 

“Let us return to the despatch, if you please, mon- 
seigneur; here it is.” 

The regent took the paper, but seeing the address to his 
excellency the Duc d’Olivares, laid it on the table unopened. 

Strange inconsistency! This man opened two hundred 
letters a day by his spies; it is true that then he dealt 
with a Torey or a Dubois, and not with a Chevalier de 
Chanlay. 

“Well, monseigneur,” said Gaston. 

“You know, doubtless, what this despatch contains, 
monsieur ? ” 

“Not word for word, perhaps; but I know what was 
arranged.” 

“Well, tell me. I shall be glad to know how far you are 
admitted into the secrets of the Spanish cabinet.” 

“When the regent is got rid of,” said Gaston, without 
noticing the slight start which his interlocutor gave at these 
words, “the Due du Maine will be provisionally recognised 
in his place The Duc du Maine will at once break 
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the treaty of the quadruple alliance signed by that wretch 
Dubois.” 

“I wish La Jonquiere had been here to hear you speak 
thus; it would have pleased him. Go on, monsieur.” 

“The Pretender will start with a fleet for the English 
shore; Prussia, Sweden, and Russia will then be engaged 
with Holland; the Empire will profit by this war to retake 
Naples and Sicily, to which it lays claim through the house 
of Suabia; the Grand Duchy of Tuscany will be assured to 
the second son of the King of Spain, the Catholic Low 
Countries will be reunited to France, Sardinia given to the 
Ttuke of Savoy, Commachio to the Pope. France will be 
the soul of the great league of the south against the north, 
and, 1f Louis XV. dies, Philip V. will be crowned king of 
half the world.” 

“ Yes, I know all that,” said the regent, “and this is Cel- 
lamare’s conspiracy renewed. But you used a phrase I did 
not understand.” 

“ Which, monseigneur ? ” 

“ You said, when the regent is got rid of. How is he to 
be got rid of ?” 

“The old plan was, as you know, to carry him off to the 
prison of Saragossa, or the fortress of Toledo.” 

“Yes; and the plan failed through the duke’s watch. 
fulness.” 

“It was impracticable, —a thousand obstacles opposed it. 
How was it possible to take such a prisoner across France ?” 

“Tt was difficult,” said the duke, “I never understood 
the adoption of such a plan. I am glad to find it modified.” 

‘‘ Monseigneur, it would be possible to seduce guards, to 
escape from a prison or a fortress, to return to France, 
retake a lost power, and punish those who had executed 
this abduction. Philip V. and Alberoni have nothing to 
fear; his excellency the Duc d’Olivares regains the frontier 
in safety ; and, while half the conspirators escape, the other 
half pay for all.” 

“ However —” 
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“Monseigneur, we have the example of the last con 
spiracy before our eyes, and you yourself named those who 
are in the Bastille.” 

“What you say is most logical,”’ replied the duke. 

“While, on the contrary, in getting rid of the regent 
—” continued the chevalier. 

“Yes; you prevent his return. It is possible to return 
from a prison, but not from a tomb,— that is what you 
would say ?” 

“Yes, monseigneur,” replied Gaston, with a somewhat 
tremulous voice. 

“Now I understand your mission. You come to Paris to 
make away with the regent?” 

“Yes, monseigneur.” 

“Explain yourself.” 

“We were five Breton gentlemen, forming a small party 
or league in the midst of the general association, and it was 
agreed that the majority should decide on our plans.” 

“T understand, and the majority decided that the regent 
should be assassinated.” 

“ Yes, monseigneur, four were for assassination, and one 
against it.” 

“ And that one?” 

“Tf I lose your excellency’s confidence, I must own that 
IT was that one.” 

“But, then, why are you to accomplish a design you 
disapprove ?” 

“Chance was to decide the one who should strike the 
blow.” 

“ And the lot?” 

‘Fell on me, monseigneur.” 

“Why did you not refuse ?” 

“The ballot was without names, no one knew my vote. 
I should have been taken for a coward.” 

“And you came to Paris?” 

“For the task imposed on me.” 

“Reckoning on me?” 
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“ As on an enemy of the regent, for aid in accomplishing 
an enterprise which not only concerns the interests of 
Spain, but which will save our friends from the Bastille.” 

“Do they run as much danger as you believe?” 

“Death hovers over them; the regent has proofs, and 
has said of M. de Richelieu that if he had four heads he 
has wherewith to condemn them all.” 

“He said that in a moment of passion.” 

“What, monseigneur, you defend the duke — you tremble 
when a man devotes himself to save, not only his accomplices, 
but two kingdoms — you hesitate to accept that devotion.” 

“Tf you fail!” 

“Everything has its good and evil side; if the happiness 
of being the saviour of a country is lost, the honour of 
being a martyr to its cause is gained.” 

“But remember, in facilitating your access to the regent, 
I become your accomplice.” 

“Does that frighten you, monseigneur ?” 

“Certainly, for you being arrested —” 

“ Well,— I being arrested ?” 

“They may force from you, by means of tortures, the 
names of those —” 

Gaston’s reply was a smile of supreme disdain. 

“ You are a foreigner and a Spaniard, monseigneur,” said 
he, “and do not know what a French gentleman is, therefore 
IT pardon you.” 

“Then I may reckon on your silence.” 

“Pontcalec, Du Couédic, Talhouet, and Montlouis, 
doubted me for an instant, and have since apologised to me 
for doing so.” 

“Well, monsieur, I will think seriously of what you have 
said, but in your place —” 

“In my place?” 

“T would renounce this enterprise.” 

“‘T wish I had never entered into it, monseigneur, I own, 
for since I did so a great change has taken place in my life, 
but I am in it and must accomplish it,” 
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’ “Even if I refuse to second you?” 

“The Breton committee have provided for that emer 
gency.” 

“And decided —” 

“To do without you.” 

“Then your resolution —” 

“ Ts irrevocable.” 

“T have said all I had to say,” replied the regent, ‘since 
you are determined to pursue your undertaking.” 

“ Monseigneur,” said Gastcn, “ you seem to wish to retire.” 

“Have you anything more to say to me?” 

“ Not to-day; to-morrow, or the day after.” 

“You have the captain as go-between,— when he gives 
me notice, I will receive you with pleasure.” 

“ Monseigneur,” said Gaston firmly, and with a noble air, 
“let me speak freely. Weshould have no go-between; you 
and I—so evidently separated by rank and station —~are 
equal before the scaffold which threatens us. I have even 
a superiority over you, since I run the greater danger ; how- 
ever, you are now, monseigneur, a conspirator, like the 
Chevalier de Chanlay, with this difference: that you have 
the right, being the chicf, to see his head fall before 
yours. Let me, then, treat as an equal with your excellency, 
and see you when it 1s necessary.” 

The regent thought for a moment. 

“Very well,” said he, “this house is not my residence; 
you understand I do not receive many at my house: since 
the war, my position is precarious and delicate in France ; 
Cellamare is in prison at Blois; I am only a sort of consul, 
good as a hostage; I cannot use too many precautions.” 

The regent lied with a painful effort. 

“ Write, then, poste restante, to M. André, you must name 
the time at which you wish to see me, and I will te there.” 

“Through the post ?” asked Gaston. 

“Yes, it is only a delay of three hours; at each post a 
man will watch for your letter, and bring it to me when it 
arrives; three hours after you can come here,” 
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“Your excellency forgets,” said Gaston, laughing, “ that 
I do not know where I am, in what street, at what number; 
I came by night. Stay, let us do better than that; you 
asked for time to reflect, take till to-morrow morning, and 
at eleven o’clock send for me. We must arrange a plan 
beforehand, that it may not fail, like those plans where a 
carriage or a shower of rain disconcerts everything.” 

“ That is a good idea,” said the regent; “ to-morrow, then, 
at eleven o’clock, you shall be fetched, and we will then 
have no secrets from each other.” 

Gaston bowed and retired. In the antechamber he found 
the guide who brought him, but he noticed that in leaving 
they crossed a garden which they had not passed through 
on entering, and went out by a different door. At this 
door the carriage waited, and it quickly arrived at the Rue 
des Bourdonnais. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE FAUBOURG SAINT ANTOINE. 


No more illusion for the chevalier. In a day or two he 
might be called to his work. 

The Spanish envoy had deeply impressed Gaston, — there 
was about him an air of greatness which surprised him. 

A strange circumstance passed across his mind; there 
was between his forehead and eyes and those of Hélene 
one of those vague and distant likenesses which seem almost 
like the incoherence of adream. Gaston, without knowing 
why, associated these two faces in his memory, and could 
not separate them. As he was about to lie down, worn 
out with fatigue, a horse’s feet sounded in the street, the 
hotel door opened, and Gaston heard an animated con- 
versation ; but soon the door was closed, the noise ceased, 
and he slept as a man sleeps at five-and-twenty, even if 
he be a conspirator. 

Howewer, Gaston was not mistaken ; a horse had arrived, 
and a conversation had taken place. A peasant from Ram- 
bouillet brought in haste a note from a young and pretty 
woman to the Chevalier de Chanlay, Hétel Muids d’Amour. 

We can imagine who the young and pretty woman was. 

Tapin took the letter, looked at it, then, taking off his 
apron, left the charge of the hotel to one of his servants, 
and went off to Dubois. 

“Oh,” exclamed the latter, “let us see; a letter!” 

He unsealed it skilfully by aid of steam, and, on reading 
it, seemed pleased. 

“Good! excellent! Let them alone to go their own way ; 
we hold the reins, and can stop them when we like.” Then, 
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turning to Tapin, he gave him the letter, which he had re- 
sealed. “Here,” said he, “deliver the letter.” 

“When ?” asked ‘Tapin. 

“ At once.” 

Tapin stepped towards the door. 

“No, stop,” said Dubois; “to-morrow morning will be 
soon enough.” 

“Now,” said Tapin, “ may I make an observation ? ” 

“ Speak.” 

« As monseigneur’s agent, I gain three crowns a day.” 

“ Well, is not that enough, you scoundrel ?” 

“Tt was enough as agent. I do not complain, but it is 
not enough as wine-merchant. Oh, the horrid trade!” 

‘Drink and amuse yourself.” 

‘Since ] have sold wine I hate it.” 

“Because you see how it is made; but drink champagne, 
muscat, anything: Bourguignon pays. Apropos, he has 
had a real attack; so your lie was only an affair of chro- 
nology.” 

“ Indeed.” 

“Yes, fear has caused it ; you want to inherit his goods ?” 

“ No, no; the trade is not amusing.” 

“Well, I will add three crowns a day to your pay while 
you are there, and I will give the shop to your eldest 
daughter. Bring me such letters often, and you shall be 
welcome.” 

Tapin returned to the hotel, but waited for the morning 
to deliver the letter. 

At six o’clock, hearing Gaston moving, he entered, and 
gave him the note, 

This was what it contained : — 


“ My FRIenp, — 

“T think of your advice, and that perhaps you were right 
at last, I fear. A carriage has just arrived — Madame 
Desroches orders departure —I tried to resist — they shut 
me up inmy room. Fortunately, 4 peasant passed by to 
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water his horse; I have given him two louis, and he prom. 
ised to take you this note. I hear the last preparations, 
—in two hours we leave for Paris. 

“On my arrival I will send you my address, if I have to 
jump out of the window and bring it. 

“Be assured, the woman who loves you will remain 
worthy of herself and you.” 


“Ah, Hélene!” cried Gaston; “I was not deceived. 
Eight o’clock, but she must have arrived. Why was not 
this letter brought to me at once ?” 

‘You were asleep, monsieur. I waited your awaking.” 

There was no reply to be made. Gaston thought he 
would go and watch at the barrier, as Héléne might not 
have arrived. He dressed quickly, and set out, after saying 
to Tapin, — 

“Tf Captain La Jonquiere comes here, say I shall be 
back at nine.” 


While Gaston waits uselessly for Héléne, let us look back. 

We saw the regent receive Madame Desroches’ letter and 
send areply. Indeed, it was necessary to remove Hélene 
from the attempts of this M.deLivry. - 

But who could he be? Dubois alone could tell. So 
when Dubois appeared, — 

“Dubois,” said the regent, “who is M. de Livry, of 
Nantes ? ” 

“Livry, — Livry,” said he. “Stay!” 

“Yes, Livry.” 

“Who knows such a name? Send for M. d’Hozier.” 

“Tdiot!” 

‘But, monseigneur, I do not study genealogies. I aman 
unworthy plebeian.” 

“A truce to this folly.” 

‘“‘Diable! it seems monseigneur is in earnest about these 
Livrys. Are you going to give the order to one of them? 
because, in that case, I will try and find a noble origin.” 
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‘Go to the devil, and send me Nocé.” 

Dubois smiled, and went out. 

Nocé quickly appeared. He was a man about forty, dis- 
tinguished-looking, tali, handsome, cold and witty, one of 
the regent’s most faithful and favourite friends, 

“ Monseigneur sent for me?” 

“ Ah, Nocé, good day.” 

“Can I serve your royal highness in anything ? ” 

“Yes; lend me your house in the Faubourg Saint An- 
toine, but eipty, and carefully arranged. I will put my 
own people in it.” 

“Ts it to be for —” 

“For a prude, Nocé.” 

“The houses in the faubourg have a bad name, mon- 
seigneur.”’ 

“The person for whom I require it does not know that ; 
remember, absolute silence, Nocé, and give me the keys.” 

“A quarter of an hour, monseigneur, and you shall have 
them.” 

“ Adieu, Nocé, your hand; no spying, no curiosity, I 
beg.” 

“Monseigneur, I am going to hunt, and shall only return 
at your pleasure.” 

“Thanks; adieu till to morrow.” 

The regent sat down and wrote to Madame Desroches, 
sending a carriage with an order to bring Héléne, after read- 
ing her the letter without showing it to her. 

The letter was as follows: — 


“My DauGuarTer, — 

“On reflection, I wish to have you near me. Therefore 
follow Madame Desroches without loss of time. On your 
arrival at Paris, you shall hear from me. 

“Your affectionate father.” 


Héléne resisted, prayed, wept, but was forced to obey. 
She profited by a moment of solitude to write to Gaston, as 
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wehaveseen. Thenshe left this dwelling which had become 
dear to her, for there she had found her father and received 
her lover. 

As to Gaston, he waited vainly at the barrier, till, giving 
up all hope, he returned to the hotel. As he crossed the 
garden of the Tuileries, eight o’clock struck. 

At that moment Dubois entered the regent’s bedchamber 
with a portfolio under his arm, and a triumphant smile on 
his face. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
THE ARTIST AND THE POLITICIAN, 


“An! it is you, Dubois,” exclaimed the regent, as his 
minister entered. 

“ Yes, monseigneur,” said Dubois, taking out some papers. 
“Well, what do you say to our Bretons now ?” 

“ What papers are those?” asked the regent, who, in 
spite of the preceding day’s conversation, or perhaps be- 
cause of it, felt a secret sympathy with De Chanlay. 

“Qh, nothing at all, first a little report of what passed 
yesterday evening between M. de Chanlay and his Excel- 
lency the Duc d’Olivares.”’ 

“ You listened, then?” said the regent. 

“Pardieu, monseigneur, what did you expect that I 
should do?” 

“ And you heard ?” 

“All. What do you think of his Catholic Majesty’s 
pretensions ? ” 

“T think that perhaps they use his name without his 
consent.” 

“And Cardinal Alberoni? Tudieu! monseigneur, how 
nicely they manage Europe: the Pretender in England; 
Prussia, Sweden, and Russia tearing Holland to pieces; the 
Empire recovering Sicily and Naples; the Grand Duchy of 
Tuscany for Philip the Fifth’s son; Sardinia for the King 
of Savoy; Commachio for the Pope; France for Spain; 
really, this plan is somewhat grand, to emanate from 
the brain of a bell-ringer.” 

“ All smoke these prospects |” said the duke; “mere 
dreams.” 

“ And the Breton league, is that all smoke?” 
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“T am forced to own that that really exists.” 

“ And the dagger of our conspirator, is that a dream ? ” 

“No; it even appeared to me likely to be vigorously 
handled.” 

“Peste! monseigneur, you complained in the other plot 
that you found none but rose-water conspirators. Well, 
this time I hope you are better pleased. These fellows 
strike hard.” 

“Do you know,” said the regent, thoughtfully, “that 
the Chevalier de Chanlay is of an energetic and vigorous 
nature.” 

“Ah, the next thing will be, you will conceive a great 
admiration for this fellow. I know, monseigneur, that 
you are capable of it.” 

“How is it that a prince always finds such natures 
amongst his enemies, and not amongst friends?” 

“Because, monseigneur, hatred is a passion, and devotion 
often only a weakness; but if you will descend from the 
height of philosophy and deign to a simple act, namely, to 
give me two signatures —” 

“ What signatures ?” asked the regent. 

“First, there is a captain to be made a major.” 

“Captain La Jonquiére ?” 

“Qh, no; as to him, we’ll hang him when we have 
done with him; but meanwhile we must treat him with 
care.” 

“Who, then, is this captain ?” 

“A brave officer, whom monseigneur eight days, or 
rather eight nights ago, met in a house in the Rue St. 
Honoré,” 

“What do you mean?” 

“ Ah, I see I must aid your memory a little, monseigneur, 
since you have such a bad one.” 

“Speak, one can never get at the truth with you.” 

“In two words, eight nights ago you went out disguised 
as a musketeer through the little door in the Rue Richelieu, 
accompanied by Nocé and Simiane,” 
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“Tt is true; what passed in the Rue St. Honoré ?” 

“Do you wish to know, monseigneur ?” 

“T do.” 

“T can refuse you nothing.” 

“Speak, then.” 

“ You supped at the house, — that house, monseigneur.” 

“Still with Nocé and Simiane ?” 

“No, monseigneur, ¢éte-a-téte. Nocé and Simiane supped 
too, but separately. You supped, then, and were at table, 
when a brave officer, who probably mistook the door, 
knocked so obstinately at yours, that you became in- 
patient, and handled the unfortunate who disturbed you 
somewhat roughly; but he, who, it seems, was not of an 
enduring nature, took out his sword, whereupon you, mon- 
seigneur, who never look twice before committing a folly, 
drew your rapier and tried your skiil with the officer.” 

‘And the result?” asked the regent. 

“Was that you got a scratch on the shoulder, in return 
for which you bestowed on your adversary a sword-thrust 
in the breast.” 

“But it was not dangerous ?” asked the regent anxiously. 

“No; fortunately the blade glided along the ribs.” 

“So much the better.” 

“But that is not all.” 

“ How ?” 

“Tt appears that you owed the officer a special grudge.” 

“T had never seen him.” 

“ Princes strike from a distance.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“This officer had been a captain for eight years, when, on 
your highness’s coming into power, he was dismissed.” 

“Then I suppose he deserved it.” 

“Ah, monseigneur, you would make us out as infallible 
as the Pope!” 

“He must have committed some cowardly act.” 

“He is one of the bravest officers in the service,” 

“Some infamous act then ? ” 
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“He is the most honest fellow breathing.” 

“Then this is an injustice to be repaired.” 

“Exactly; and that is why I prepared this major’s 
brevet.” 

“Give it to me, Dubois, you have some good in you 
sometimes.” 

A diabolical smile passed over Dubois’s face as he drew 
from his portfolio a second paper. 

The regent watched him uneasily. 

“What is that paper?” asked he. 

“Monseigneur, you have repaired an act of injustice, 
now do an act of justice.” 

“The order to arrest the Chevalier Gaston de Chanlay, 
and place him in the Bastille,” cried the regent. “Ah! I 
see now why you bribed me with a good action; but stay, 
this requires reflection.” 

“Do you think I propose to you an abuse of power, 
monseigneur ?” asked Dubois, laughing. 

“No, but yet —” 

“‘Monseigneur,” continued Dubois, “when we have in 
our hands the government of a kingdom, the thing most 
necessary is to govern.” 

‘‘But it seems to me that I am the master.” 

“To reward, yes; but on condition of punishing. The 
balance of justice is destroyed, monseigneur, if an eternal 
and blind mercy weighs down one of the scales, To act 
as you always wish, and often do, is not good, but weak. 
What is the reward of virtue, if you do not punish vice ?” 

“Then,” said the regent, the more impatiently that he 
felt he was defending a bad though generous cause, “if 
you wished me to be severe, you should not have brought 
about an interview between me and this young man; you 
should not have given me the opportunity of appreciating 
his worth, but have allowed me to suppose him a common 
conspirator.” 

“Yes; and now, because he presented himself to your 
highness under a romantic guise, your artistic imagination 
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runs away with you. Diable! monseigneur, there is a time 
for everything; so chemistry with Hubert, engraving with 
Audran, music with Lafare, make love with the whole 
world; but politics with me.” 

“Mon Dieu!” said the regent, “is it worth while to 
defend a life, watched, tortured, calumniated as mine is ?” 

“But it is not your life you are defending, monseigneur ; 
consider, among all these calumnies which pursue you, and 
against which Heaven knows you should be steeled by this 
time, your most bitter enemies have never accused you of 
cowardice; as to your life, at Steinkirk, at Neerwinden, 
and at Lerida you proved at what rate you valued it. 
Pardieu ! if you were merly a private gentleman, a minister, 
or a prince of the blood, and you were assassinated, a man’s 
heart would cease to beat, and that would be all; but 
wrongly or rightly, you coveted a place among the power- 
ful ones of the world; for that end you broke the will of 
Louis the Fourteenth, you drove the bastards from the 
throne whereon they had already placed their feet, you 
made yourself Regent of France, — that is to say, the key- 
stone of the arch of the world. If you die, it is not a man 
who falls, it is the pillar which supports the European 
edifice which gives way; thus our four last years of watch- 
fulness and struggles would be lost, and everything around 
would be shaken. Look at England,—the Chevalier de 
Saint George will renew the mad enterprises of the Pre- 
tender; look at Holland, — Russia, Sweden, and Prussia 
would hunt her to death; look at Austria, — her two-headed 
eagle seizes Venice and Milan, as an indemnification for the 
loss of Spain; cast your eyes on France, — no longer France, 
but Philip the Fifth’s vassal. Look finally at Louis the 
Fifteenth, the last descendant of the greatest monarch that 
ever gave light to the world, and the child whom by watch- 
fulness and care we have saved from the fate of his father, 
his mother, and his uncles, to place him safe and sound on 
the throne of his ancestors; this child falls back again into 
the hands of those whom an adulterous law boldly calls to 
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succeed him; thus, on all sides, murder, desolation, ruin, 
civil and foreign wars. And why? Because it pleases 
Monsieur Philippe d’Orléans to think himself still major 
of the king’s troops, or commandant of the army in Spain, 
and to forget that he ceased to be so from the moment he 
became Regent of France.” 

“ You will have it, then,” said the duke. _ 

“Stay, monseigneur,” said Dubois, “it shall not be said 
that in an affair of this importance you gave way to my 
importunity. I have said what I had to say, now I leave 
you, —do as you please. I leave you the paper; I am 
going to give some orders, and in a quarter of an hour I will 
return to fetch it.” 

And Dubois saluted the regent and went out. 

Left alone, the regent became thoughtful. This whole 
affair, so sombre and so tenacious of life, this remains of the 
former conspiracy, filled the Duke’s mind with gloomy 
thoughts; he had braved death in battle, had laughed at 
abductions meditated by the Spaniards and by Louis the 
Fourteenth’s bastards. But this time a secret horror op- 
pressed him ; he felt an involuntary admiration for the young 
man whose poniard was raised against him; sometimes he 
hated him, at others he excused, he almost loved him. 
Dubois, cowering down over this conspiracy like an infer- 
nal ape over some dying prey, and piercing with his raven- 
ous claws to its very heart, seemed to him to possess a 
sublime intelligence and power; he felt that he, ordinarily 
so courageous, should have defended his life feebly in this 
instance, and his eyes involuntarily sought the paper. 

“Yes,” murmured he, “Dubois is right, my life is no 
longer my own; yesterday my mother also told me the 
same thing. Who knows what might happen if I were to 
fall? The same as happened at the death of my ancestor 
Henry the Fourth, perchance. After having reconquered 
his kingdom step by step, he was about —thanks to ten 
years of peace, economy, and prosperity — to add Alsace, 
Lorraine, and perhaps Flanders to France, while the Duke 
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of Savoy, his son-in-law, descending the Alps, should cut 
out for himself a kingdom in the Milanais, and with the 
leavings of that kingdom enrich the kingdom of Venice and 
strengthen the Dukes of Modena, Florence, and Mantua; 
everything was ready for the immense result, prepared dur- 
ing the whole life of a king who was at once a legislator 
and a soldier; then the 13th of May arrived; a carriage 
with the royal livery passed the Rue de la Féronniére, and 
the clock of Les Innocents struck three. In a moment all 
was destroyed; past prosperity, hopes of the future; it 
needed a whole century, a minister called Richelieu and a 
king called Louis the Fourteenth, to cicatrise the wound 
made in France by Ravaillac’s knife. Yes, Dubois was 
right,” cried the duke, “and I must abandon this young 
man to human justice; besides, it is not 1 who condemn 
him; the judges are there to decide; and,” added he, with 
animation, “have I not still the power to pardon.” 

And quieted by the thought of this royal prerogative, 
which he exercised in the name of Louis XV., he signed 
the paper, and left the room to finish dressing. 

Ten minutes after the door opened softly, Dubois care- 
fully looked in, saw that the room was empty, approached 
the table near which the prince had been seated, looked 
rapidly at the order, smiled on seeing the signature, and 
folding it in four, placed it in his pocket, and left the room 
with an air of great satisfaction. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
BLOOD REVEALS ITSELF. 


Waewn Gaston returned from the Barriére de la Conference, 
and left his room, he found La Jonquiere installed by the 
fireplace, and discussing a bottle of wine which he had just 
uncorked. 

“Well, chevalier,” said he, as Gaston entered, “how do 
you like my room ? it is convenient, is it not? Sit down 
and taste this wine; it rivais the best Rosseau. Do you 
drink Rosseau ? No, they do not drink wine in Bretagne ; 
they drink cider or beer, I believe. I never could get any- 
thing worth drinking there, except brandy.” 

Gaston did not reply, for he was so occupied that he had 
not even heard what La Jonquiére said. He threw him- 
self in an easy chair, with his hand in his pocket, holding 
Héléne’s first letter. 

“Where is she?” he asked himself; “this immense, 
unbounded Paris may keep her from me for ever. Oh! 
the difficulty is too great for a man without power or 
experience! ” 

“ Apropos,” said La Jonquiére, who had followed the 
young man’s ideas easily, “there is a letter for you.” 

“From Bretagne ?” asked the chevalier, trembling. 

“No; from Paris. A beautiful writing, — evidently a 
woman’s.” 

“ Where is it?” cried Gaston. 

“ Ask our host. When I came in he held it in his hands.” 

“Give it to me,” cried Gaston, rushing into the common 
room. 

“What does monsieur want?” asked Tapin, with his 
nsual politeness. 
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“ My letter.” 

“ What letter ?” 

“ The letter you received for me.” 

“Pardon, monsieur; I forgot it.” 

And he gave Gaston the letter. 

“Poor imbecile!” said the false La Jonquiere, “and 
these idiots think of conspiring. It is like D’Harmental ; 
they think they can attend to love and politics at the same 
time. Triple fools; if they were to go at once to La Fillon’s 
for the former, the latter would not be so likely to bring 
them to the Place de Greve.” 

Gaston returned joyously, reading and rereading Héléne’s 
letter. “Rue du Faubourg St. Antoine; a white house 
behind trees, — poplars, I think. I could not see the number, 
but it is the thirty-first or thirty-second house on the left 
side, after passing a chateau with towers, resembling a 
prison.” 

“Qh,” cried Gaston, “JI can find that; it is the Bastille.” 

Dubois overheard these words. 

“Parbleu; I will take care you shall find it, if I lead you 
there myself.” 

Gaston looked at his watch, and finding that it wanted 
two hours of the time appointed for his rendezvous in the 
Rue du Bac, took up his hat and was going out. 

“What! are you going away ?” asked Dubois. 

“T am obliged to do so.” 

“ And our appointment for eleven o’clock ? ” 

“Tt is not yet nine.” 

“You do not want me?” 

“No, thank you.” 

“Tf you are preparing an abduction, for instance, I am an 
adept, and might assist you.” 

“Thank you,” said Gaston, reddening involuntarily, “but 
I am not.” 

Dubois whistled an air, to show that he took the answer 
for what it was worth. 

“Shall I find you here on my return,” asked Gaston. 
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“T do not know; perhaps I also have to reassure some 
pretty creature who is interested in me; but, at any rate, 
at the appointed hour you will find your yesterday’s guide 
with the same carriage and the same coachman.” ; 

Gaston took a hasty leave. At the corner of the ceme- 
tery of the Innocents he took a carriage, and was driven to 
the Rue St. Antoine. At the twentieth house he alighted, 
ordering the driver to follow him; then he proceeded to 
examine the left side of the street. He soon found him- 
self facing a high wall, over which he saw the tops of some 
tall poplars; this house, he felt sure, was the one where 
Hélene was. 

But here his difficulties were but commencing. There 
was no opening in the wall, neither bell nor knocker at the 
door, those who came with couriers galloping before them to 
strike with their silver-headed canes could dispense with a 
knocker. Gaston was afraid to strike with a stone, for 
fear of being denied admittance, he therefore ordered the 
coachman to stop, and going up a narrow lane by one side 
of the house, he imitated the cry of the screech-owl, —a 
signal preconcerted. 

Hélene started. She recognised the cry, and it seemed 
to her as though she were again in the Augustine convent 
at Clisson, with the chevalier’s boat under her windows. 
She ran to the window; Gaston was there. 

Hélene and he exchanged a glance; then, re-entering 
the room, she rang a bell which Madame Desroches had 
given her so violently that two servants and Madame Des- 
roches herself all entered at once. 

“@o and open the door,” said Héléne, imperiously. 
“There is some one at the door whom IJ expect.” 

“Stop,” said Madame Desroches to the valet, who was 
going to obey; “I will go myself.” 

“Useless, madame. I know who it is, and I have 
already told you that it is a person whom I expect.” 

“But mademoiselle ought not to receive this person,” re- 
plied the duenna, trying to stand her ground. 
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“T am no longer at the convent, madame, and I am not 
yet in prison,” replied Hélene; “and I shall receive whom 
I please.” 

“But, at least, I may know who this is ? ” 

“T see no objection. It is the same person whom I re- 
ceived at, Rambouillet.” 

“M. de Livry ?” 

“Yes,” 

“T have positive orders not to allow this young man to 
see you.” 

“ And J order you to admit him instantly.” 

“Mademoiselle, you disobey your father,” said Madame 
Desroches, half angrily, half respectfully. 

“ My father does not see through your eyes, madame.” 

“Yet, who is master of your fate?” 

“T alone,” cried Hélene, unwilling to allowany domination. 

“ Mademoiselle, I swear to you that your father — ” 

“ Will approve, if he be my father.” 

These words, given with all the pride of an empress, 
cowed Madame Desroches, and she had recourse to silence. 

“Well,” said Héléne, “I ordered that the door should be 
opened; does no one obey when I command ?” 

No one stirred; they waited for the orders of Madame 
Desroches. 

Hélene smiled scornfully, and made such an imperious 
gesture that Madame Desroches moved from the door, and 
made way for her; Hélene then, slowly and with dignity, 
descended the staircase herself, followed by Madame Des- 
roches, who was petrified to find such a will in a young girl 
just out of a convent. | 

“She is a queen,” said the waiting-maid to Madame Des- 
roches; “I know I should have gone to open the door if 
she had not done so herself.” 

“Alas!” said the duenna, “they are all alike in that 
family. 

“Do you know the family, then?” asked the servant, 
astonished. 
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Madame Desroches saw that she had said too much. 

“Yes,” said she; “I formerly knew the marquis, her 
father.” 

Meanwhile Héléne had descended the staircase, crossed 
the court, and opened the door; on the step stood Gaston. 

“Come, my friend,” said Héléne. 

Gaston followed her, the door closed behind them, and 
they entered a room on the ground floor. 

“You called me, and I am here, Héléne,” said the young 
man; “what do you fear, what dangers threaten you ?” 

“ Look around you,” said Hélene, “and judge.” 

The room in which they were was a charming boudoir, 
adjoining the dining-room, with which it communicated not 
only by folding-doors, but also by an opening almost con- 
cealed by rare and peculiar flowers. The boudoir was hung 
with blue satin; over the doors were pictures by Claude 
Audran, representing the history of Venus in four tableaux, 
while the panels formed other episodes of the same history, 
all most graceful in outline and voluptuous in expression. 
This was the house which Noeé, in the innocence of his 
heart, had designated as fit for a prude. 

“Gaston,” said Héléne, “I wonder whether I should 
really mistrust this man, who calls himself my father. My 
fears are more aroused here than at Rambouillet.” 

After examining the boudoir, Gaston and Héléne passed 
into the dining-room, and then into the garden, which was 
ornamented with marble statues of the same subjects as the 
pictures, As they returned, they passed Madame Desroches, 
who had not lost sight of them, and who, raising her hands 
in a despairing manner, exclaimed, — 

“Oh, mon Dien! what would monseigneur think of 
this ?” 

These words kindled the smouldering fire in Gaston’s 
breast, 

“Monseigneur!” cried he; “you heard, Héléne, — mon- 
seignenr! We are then, as I feared, in the house of one 
cf those great men who purchase pleasure at the expense 
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of honour. Hélene, do not allow yourself to be deceived. 
At Rambouillet I foresaw danger; here I see it.” 

“ Mon Dieu,” said Heéléne, “but if, by aid of his valets, 
this man should retain me here by force.” 

“Do not fear, Héléne; am not I here?” 

“Oh!” said Héléne, “and must I renounce the sweet 
idea of finding a father, a preceptor, a friend.” 

“ And at what a moment, when you are about to be left 
alone in the world,” said Gaston, unconsciously betraying a 
part of his secret. 

“What were you saying, Gaston? What is the meaning 
of these words ?” 

“ Nothing, — nothing,” replied the young man; “some 
meaningless words which escaped me, and to which you 
must not attach any consequence.” 

“Gaston, you are hiding some dreadful secret from me, 
since you speak of abandoning me at the moment I lose a 
father.” 

“ Héléne, I will never abandon you except with life.” 

“ Ah,” cried the young girl, “ your life is in danger, and 
it is thus that you fear to abandon me. Gaston, you be- 
tray yourself; you are no longer the Gaston of former 
days. You met me to-day with a constrained joy; losing 
me yesterday did not cause you intense sorrow, there are 
more important prospects in your mind than in your heart. 
There is something in you — pride, or ambition — more 
powerful than your love. You turn pale, Gaston; your 
silence breaks my heart.” 

“Nothing, — nothing, Héléne, I assure you. Is it sur- 
prising that I am troubled to find you here, alone and de- 
fenceless, and not know how to protect you; for doubtless 
this is a man of power. In Bretagne I should have had 
friends and two hundred peasants to defend me; here J 
have no one.” 

“Ts that all, Gaston ? ” 

“That is, it seems to me, more than enough.” 

“No, Gaston, for we will leave this house instantly.” 
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Gaston turned pale; Héléne lowered her eyes, and pla 
cing her hand in that of her lover, — 

“Before these people who watch us,” said she, “before 
the eyes of this woman, we will go away together.” 

Gaston’s eyes lighted up with joy; but sombre thoughts 
quickly clouded them again. Héléne watched this chan- 
ging expression. 

“Am I not your wife, Gaston?” said she; “is not my 
honour yours? Let us go.” 

“But where to place you ?” said Gaston. 

“Gaston,” replied Héléne, “I know nothing, I can do 
nothing; I am ignorant of Paris, —of the world; I only 
know myself and you; well, you have opened my eyes; I 
distrust all except your fidelity and love.” 

Gaston was in despair. Six months previous, and he 
would have paid with his life the generous devotion of the 
courageous girl. 

“Heélene, reflect,” said Gaston. “If we were mistaken, 
and this man be really your father!” 

“Gaston, do you forget that you first taught me to dis- 
trust him ? ” 

“Oh, yes, Héléne, let us go,” cried Gaston. 

“ Where are we to go?” asked Héléne; “but you need 
not reply, — if you know, it is sufficient.” 

“ Héléne,” said Gaston, “I will not insult you by swear- 
ing to respect your honour; the offer which you have made 
to-day I have long hesitated to make, — rich, happy, sure 
for the present of fortune and happiness, I would have 
placed all at your feet, trusting to God for the future; but 
at this moment I must tell you, that you were not mis- 
taken; from day to day, from this day to the next, there 
is a chance of a terrible event. I must tell you now, 
Héléne, what I can offer you. If I succeed, a high and 
powerful position; but if I fail, flight, exile, it may be 
poverty. Do you love me enough, [iéléne, or rather do 
you love your honour enough to brave all this and follow 


me?” 
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“T am ready, Gaston; tell me to follow you, and I do 
60.” 

“Well, Héléne, your confidence shall not be displaced, 
believe me. I will take you to a person who will protect 
you, if necessary, and who in my absence will replace the 
father you thought to find, but whom you have, on the 
contrary, lost a second time.” 

“Who is this person, Gaston? This is not distrust,” 
added Hélene, with a charming smile, “ but curiosity.” 

“Some one who can refuse me nothing, Hélene, whose 
days are dependent on mine, and who will think I demand 
small payment when I exact your peace and security.” 

“Still mysterious, Gaston: really, you frighten me.” 

“This secret is the last, Hélene; from this moment my 
whole life will be open to you.” 

“T thank you, Gaston.” 

“ And now I am at your orders, Héléne,” 

“ Let us go then.” 

Héléne took the chevalier’s arm, and crossed the draw- 
ing-room, where sat Madame Desroches, pale with anger, 
aud scrawling a letter, whose destination we can guess. 

“Mon Dieu! mademoiselle, where are you going? what 
are you doing ?” 

“T am going away from a house where my honour is 
threatened.” 

“ What!” cried the old lady, springing to her feet, “ you 
are going away with your lover.” 

“You are mistaken, madame,” replied Héléne, in an 
accent of dignity, “it is with my husband.” 

Madame Desroches, terrified, let her hands fall by her 
side, powerless, 

“You shall not go, mademoiselle, even if I am forced te 
use violence.” 

“Try, madame,” said Héléne, in the queenly tone which 
seemed natural to her. 

“Hola, Picard, Coutourier, Blanchet.” 

The servants appeared. 
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“The first who stops me I kill,” said Gaston quietly, as 
be drew his sword. 

‘What a will,” cried Madame Desroches; “ah, Mes- 
demoiselles de Chartres and de Valois, I recognise you 
there,” 

The two young people heard this exclamation, but did 
not understand it. 

“We are going, madame,” said Héléne; “do not forget 
to repeat, word by word, what I told you.” 

And, hanging on Gaston’s arm, flushed with pleasure and 
pride, brave as an ancient Amazon, the young girl ordered 
that the door should be opened for her; the Swiss did not 
dare to resist. Gaston took Hélene by the hand, sum- 
moned the carriage in which he had come, and seeing that 
he was to be followed, he stepped towards the assailants, 
and said in a loud voice, — 

“Two steps further, and I tell this history aloud, and 
place myself and mademoiselle under the safeguard of the 
public honour.” 

Madame Desroches believed that Gaston knew the mys- 
tery, and would declare it: she therefore thought best to 
retire quickly, followed by the servants. 

The intelligent driver started at a gallop. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


WHAT PASSED IN THE RUE DU BAC WHILE WAITING FOR 
GASTON. 


“WHAT, monseigneur, you hero!” cried Dubois, entering 
the room of the house in the Rue du Bae, and finding the 
regent seated in the same place as on the previous day. 

“Yes; is there anything wonderful in that? Have I not 
an appointment at noon with the chevalier ?” 

“But I thought the order you signed would have put an 
end to these conferences.” 

“You were mistaken, Dubois; I wish to have another 
interview with this young man. I shall make one more 
effort to induce him to renounce his plans.” 

“‘ And if he should do so ?” 

“Then all will be at an end, there will be no conspiracy ; 
there will have been no conspirators. I cannot punish 
intentions.” 

“ With any other I should not allow this; but with him 
I say, as you please.” 

“ You think he will remain firm ?” 

“Oh! I am quite easy. But when he has decidedly 
refused, when you are quite convinced that he persists in 
his intention of assassinating you, then you will give him 
over to me, will you not?” 

“Yes, but not here.” 

“Why not here?” 

“ Better to arrest him at his hotel.” 

“There, at the Muids d’Amour, with Tapin and D’Argen- 
son’s people — impossible, monsieur. Bourguignon’s affair 
is still in everybody’s mouth in that quarter. I am not sure 
that they even quite believe in the attack of apoplexy, since 
T'apin now gives strict measure. It will be much better to 
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arrest hii as he leaves here, monseigneur; the house is 
quiet; four men could easily do it, and they are already 
here. I will move them, as you insist on seeing him; and, 
instead of arresting him as he enters, it must be done as he 
leaves. At the door a carriage shall be ready to take him 
to the Bastille, so that even the coachman who brings him 
here shall not know what has become of him. No one but 
Monsieur Delaunay shall know ; and I will answer for his 
discretion.” 

“Do as you please.” 

“That is my usual custom.” 

“ Rascal that you are!” 

“Rut I think monseigneur reaps the benefit of the 
rascality.” 

“ Oh, I know you are always right.” 

“But the others ?” 

“ What others ?” 

“The Bretons, Pontcalec, Du Couédic, Talhouet, and 
Montlouis ?” 

“Qh, the unfortunates ; you know their names.” 

“And how do you think I have passed my time at the 
hotel Muids d’Amour ? ” 

“They will know of their accomplice’s arrest.” 

“ How ?” 

“ Having no letter from Paris, they will fear that some. 
thing is wrong.” 

“Bah! Is not Captain La Jonquiére there to reassure 
them ?” 

“True; but they must know the writing ? ” 

“Not bad, monseigneur, you are improving; but you take 
useless precautions, as Racine says. At this moment, prob 
ably, they are arrested.” 

“ And who despatched the order.” 

“YT. Pardieun! I am not your minister for nothing, 
Besides, you signed it.” 

“T! Are you mad?” 

“ Assuredly, these men are not less guilty than the chevy 
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lier; and in authorising me to arrest one, you authorised 
me to arrest all.” 

“ And when did the bearer of this order leave ? ” 

Dubois took out his watch. 

“Just three hours ago. Thus, it was a poetical license 
when I said they were all arrested ; they will not be till 
to-morrow morning.” 

“ Bretagne will be aroused, Dubois.” 

“ Bah! 1 have taken measures.” 

“The Breton tribunals will not condemn their com- 
patriots.” 

“That case is foreseen.” 

“ And, if they should be condemned, none will be found 
to execute them. It will be a second edition of the affair 
at Chalais. Remember it was at Nantes that that took 
place, Dubois. I tell you, Bretons are unaccommodating.” 

“This is a point to settle with the commissioners, of 
whom this is a list. I will send three or four executioners 
from Paris, — men accustomed to noble deeds, — who have 
preserved the traditions of the Cardinal de Richelieu.” 

“Good God!” cried the regent; “bloodshed under my 
reign, —I do not like it. As to Count Horn, he wasa thief, 
and Duchaffour a wretch; but I am tender, Dubois.” 

“ No, monseigneur, you are not tender; you are uncertain 
and weak; I told you so when you were my scholar, —I tell 
you so again, now that you are my master. When you were 
christened, your godmothers, the fairies, gave you every gift 
of nature, — strength, beauty, courage, and mind: only one 
— whom they did not invite because she was old, and they 
probably foresaw your aversion to old women —arrived the 
last, and gave you weakness, — that spoiled all.” 

“And who told you this pretty tale? Perrault or St 
Simon ?” 

“The princess palatine, your mother.” 

The regent laughed. 

“And whom shall we choose for the commission f* 
asked he, 
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“Oh, monseigneur, people of mind and resolution, be 
sure; not provincials; not very sensitive to family scenes; 
men old in the dust of tribunals, whom the Breton men will 
not frighten with their fierce eyes, nor the Breton women 
seduce with their beautiful languid ones.” 

The regent made no reply. 

“ After all,” continued Dubois, “these people may not be 
as guilty as we suppose. What they have plotted let us re- 
capitulate. Bah! mere trifles. To bring back the Spaniards 
into France, what is that ? To call Philip the Fifth king, 
the renouncer of his country; to break all the laws of the 
state, — these good Bretons.” 

“Dubois, I know the national law as well as you.” 

“Then, monseigneur, if you speak truly, you have only 
to approve the nomination of the commissioners I have 
chosen.” 

“How many are there ?” 

“Twelve,” 

“Their names ? ” 

Dubois gave in the list. 

“ Ah, you were right, —a happy choice; but who is to 
preside over this amiable assembly ? ” 

‘Guess, monseigneur.” 

“Take care; you must have an honest man at the head 
of these ravagers.” 

“T have one.” 

“ Who is it?” 

« An ambassador.” 

“ Qellamare, perhaps.” 

“Ma foi! I think if you would let him come out of 
Blois he would not refuse you even the heads of his 
accomplices.” 

“Let him stop at Blois. Who is to preside ?” 

“ Chateau-Neuf.” 

“The ambassador from Holland, from the great king. 
Dubois, I do not generally compliment you, but this time 
you have done wonders.” 
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“You understand, monseigneur; he knows that these 
people wish to make a republic; and he, who is brought up 
to know none but Sultans, and who has a horror of Holland 
through the horror of Louis XIV. for republics, has accepted 
with a good grace. We shall have Argram for prosecutor; 
Cayet shall be our secretary. We go to work quickly and 
well, monseigneur, for time presses.” 

“But shall we at least have quiet afterwards ? ” 

“T believe so. We may sleep all day and all night; that 
is to say, when we have finished the war in Spain.” 

“Qh!” cried the regent, “why did I strive for the 
regency ? 1 should laugh to see M. du Maine freeing him- 
self with his Jesuits and his Spaniards! Madame de Main- 
tenon and her politics, with Villeroy and Villars, would 
drive away the spleen; and Hubert says it is good to laugh 
once a day.” 

“Apropos of Madame de Maintenon,” replied Dubois; 
“you know, monseigneur, that she is very ill, and that she 
cannot live a fortnight.” 

“Bah !” 

“Since the imprisonment of Madame du Maine and the 
exile of her husband, she says that decidedly Louis XIV. is 
dead, and that she goes weeping to rejoin him.” 

“Which does not trouble you, eh ?” 

“Oh! I confess that I hate her cordially ; it was she who 
made the king open his eyes so wide when I asked for the 
red hat at your marriage; and, corbleu! it was not an easy 
thing to arrange, monseigneur, as you know. If you had 
not been there to redress my wrongs, she would have 
spoiled my career. If I could but have crammed her 
M. du Maine into this Bretagne affair; but it was impos- 
sible, — the poor man is half dead with fear, so that he says 
to every one he meets, ‘Do you know there has been a 
conspiracy against the government of the king and against 
the person of the regent? it is a disgrace to France. Ah! 
if all men were only like me!’ ” 

« No one would conspire; that is certain,” said the regent, 
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“ He has disowned his wife,” added Dubois, laughing. 

‘“ And she has disowned her husband,” said the regent, 
laughing also. 

“T should not advise you to imprison them together, — 
they would fight.” 

“ Therefore I have placed one at Doulens, and the other 
at Dijon.” 

“ Krom whence they bite by post.” 

“Tet us put all that aside, Dubois.” 

‘Ah, monseigneur! you have, I see, sworn the loss of 
the blood of Louis XIV.; vou are a true executioner.” 

This audacious joke proved how sure Dubois felt of his 
ascendency over the prince. 

The regent signed the order naming the tribunal, and 
Dubois went out to prepare for Guston’s arrest. 

Gaston, on his return to the Muids d’Amour, found the 
same carriage and the same guide awaiting him that had 
before conducted him to the Rue du Bac. Gaston, who 
did not wish Héléne to alight, asked if he could con- 
tinue his route in the hired carriage in which he had 
just arrived; the man replied that he saw no objection, 
and mounted on the box by the driver, to whom he told the 
address. 

During the drive, Gaston, instead of displaying the 
courage which Hélene had expected, was sad, and yet gave 
no explanation of his sadness. As they entered the Rue 
du Bac, Hélene, in despair at finding so little force of 
character in him on whom she leaned for protection, said, 
“ Gaston, you frighten me.” 

“ Hélene, you shall see before long if I am acting for 
your good or not.” 

The carriage stopped. 

“ Hélene, there is one in this house who will stand in 
the place of a father to you. Let me go first, and I 
will announce you.” 

“ Ah!” cried Héléne, trembling, she knew not why ; “and 
you are going to leave me here alone ?” 
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“ You have nothing to fear, Hélene; besides, in a few 
minutes I will return and fetch you.” 

The young girl held out her hand, which Gaston pressed, 
to his lips; the door opened; the carriage drove into the 
courtyard, where Gaston felt that Hélene ran no danger ; the 
man who had come to the hotel to fetch him opened the 
carriage door ; Gaston again pressed Héléne’s hand, alighted, 
ascended the steps, and entered the corridor, when his guide 
left him as before. 

Gaston, knowing that Héléne waited his return, at once 
tapped at the door of the room. 

“ Enter,” said the voice of the false Spaniard. 

Gaston knew the voice, entered, and with a calm face ap- 
proached the Duc d’Olivares. 

“You are punctual, monsieur,” said the latter; “we 
named noon, and it is now striking.” 

“T am pressed for time, monseigneur; my undertaking 
weighs on me; I fear to feel remorse. That astonishes and 
alarms you, does it not, monseigneir? But reassure your- 
self; the remorse of a man such as I am troubles uv one 
but himself,” 

“Tn truth, monsieur,” cried the regent, with a feeling of joy 
he could not quite conceal, “I think you are drawing back.” 

“ Nut so, monseigneur; since fate chose me to strike the 
prince, I have gone steadily forward, and shall do so till my 
mission is accomplished.” 

“Monsicur, 1 thought I detected some hesitation in your 
words; and words are of weight in certain mouths, and 
under certain circumstances.” 

‘Monsieur, in Bretagne we speak as we feel, but we also 
Go as we promise.” 

“Then you are resolved ?” 

“ More than ever.” 

“Because, you see,” replied the regent, “there is still 
time, — the evil is not yet done.” 

“The evil, you call it, monseigneur,” said Gaston; “ what 
shall J cal] it then?” 
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“It is thus that I meant it,” replied the regent; “the 
evil is for you, since you feel remorse.” 

“It is not generous, monseigneur, to dwell on a confidence 
which I should not have made to any person of less merit 
than yourself.” 

“ And it is because I appreciate your worth, monsieur, 
that I tell you there is yet time to draw back; that I ask if 
you have reflected —if you repent having mixed yourself 
with all these ”’"—the duke hesitated —“ these audacious 
enterprises. Fear nothing from me,—TI will protect you, 
even if you desert us; I have seen you but once, but I think 
I judge of you as you deserve, — men of worth are so rare 
that the regrets will be for us.” 

“Such kindness overwhelms me, monseigneur,” said Gas- 
ton, who, in spite of his courage, felt someindecision. “My 
prince, I do not hesitate; but my reflections are those of a 
duellist, who goes to the ground determined to kill his enemy, 
yet deploring the necessity which forces him to rob a man of 
life. But here the interest is so great, so superior to the 
weaknesses of our nature, that I will be true to my friendship 
if not my sympathies, and will conduct myself so that you 
shall esteem in me even the momentary weakness which for 
a second held back my arm.” 

“Well,” said the regent, “how shall you proceed ?” 

“T shall wait till I meet him face to face, and then I shall 
not use an arquebuss, as Paltrot did, nor a pistol, as Vitry 
did. I shall say, ‘ Monseigneur, you are the curse of France, 
—I sacrifice you to her salvation ;’ and I shall stab him 
with my poniard.” 

“ As Ravaillac did,” said the duke, with a serenity which 
made Gaston shudder; “it is well.” 

Gaston did not reply. 

“This plan appears to me the most secure, and I approve 
of it; but I must ask you one other question: suppose you 
should be taken and interrogated ?” 

“ Your excellency knows what men do in such cases, — 
they die, but do not answer; and since you have quoted 
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Ravaillac, I think, if my memory serves me, that was what 
he did, —and yet Ravaillac was not a gentleman.” 

Gaston’s pride did not displease the regent, who had a 
young heart and a chivalric mind; besides, accustomed to 
worn-out and time-serving courtiers, Gaston’s vigorous and 
simple nature was a novelty to him; and we know how the 
regent loved a novelty. 

“YT may then reckon,” said he, “that you are immov- 
able ?” 

Gaston looked surprised that the duke should repeat this 
question. 

“Yes,” said the regent; “I see you are decided.” 

“ Absolutely, and wait your last instructions.” 

“How? my instructions ? ” 

“Certainly ; I have placed myself body and soul at your 
disposal.” 

The duke rose. 

“Well,” said he, “you must go out by that door, and 
eross the garden which surrounds the house. In a carriage 
which awaits you at the bottom you will find my secretary, 
who will give you a pass for an audience with the regent; 
besides that, you will have the warranty of my word.” 

“That is all I have to ask on that point, monseigneur.” 

“Have you anything else to say ?” 

“Yes; before I take leave of you, whom I may never see 
again in this world, I have a boon to ask.” 

“Speak, monsieur; I listen.” 

‘“‘ Monsieur,” said Gaston, “do not wonder if I hesitate a 
moment, for this is no personal favour and no ordinary ser- 
vice. Gaston de Chanlay needs but a dagger, and here it 
is; but in sacrificing his body he would not lose his soul ; 
mine, monseigneur, belongs to God first and then to a young 
girl whom I love to idolatry, — sad love, is it not, which has 
bloomed so nearatomb? ‘To abandon this pure and tender 
girl would be to tempt God ina most rash manner, for I see 
that sometimes he tries us cruelly, and lets even his angels 
suffer. I love, then, an adorable woman, whom my affee 
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tion has supported and protected against infamous schemes; 
when I am dead or banished, what will become of her? 
Our heads fall, monseigneur; they are those of simple 
gentlemen; but you are a powerful adversary, and sup- 
ported by a powerful king; you can conquer evil fortune. 
I wish to place in your hands the treasureof my soul. You 
will bestow on her all the protection which, as an accom- 
plice, as an associate, you owe to me.” 

“ Monsieur, I promise you,” replied the regent, deeply 
moved. 

“ That is not all, monseigneur; misfortune may overtake 
me, and find me not able to bestow my person upon her; 
I would yet leave her my name. IfIdie she has no for- 
tune, for she is an orphan. On leaving Nantes I made a will 
wherein I left her everything I possessed. Monseigneur 
if I die, let her be a widow — is it possible ?” 

‘Who opposes it ?” 

“No one; but I may be arrested to-morrow, this evening, 
on putting my foot outside this house.” 

The regent started at this strange presentiment. 

“Suppose I am taken to the Bastille; could you obtain 
for me permission to marty her before my execution.” 

“T am sure of it.” 

“ You will use every means to obtain this favour for me ? 
Swear it to me, monseigneur, that I may bless your name, 
and that even under torture nothing may escape but a 
thanksgiving when I think of you.” 

“On my honour, monsieur, I promise you that this young 
girl shall be sacred to me; she shall inherit in my heart all 
the affection which I involuntarily feel for you.” 

‘“‘Monseigneur, one word more.” 

“Speak, monsieur; I listen with the deepest sympathy.” 

“This young girl knows nothing of my project; she does 
not know what brought me to Paris, nor the catastrophe 
which threatens us, for I have not had the courage to tell 
her. You will tell it to her, monseigneur, — prepare her 
for the event. I shall never see her again, but to become 
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her husband. IfI were to see her again at the moment of 
striking the blow which separates me from her, my hand 
might tremble, and this must not be.” 

“Qn my word of honour, monsieur,” said the regent, 
softened beyond all expression, “I repeat, not only shall 
this young girl be sacred to me, but I will do all you wish 
for her, —she shall reap the fruits of the respect and aifee- 
tion with which you have inspired me.” 

“ Now,” said Gaston, “I am strong.” 

“And where is this young girl ?” 

“ Below, in the carrage which brought me. Let me retire, 
monseigneur, and only tell me where she will be placed.” 

“Here, monsieur; this house, which is not inhabited, and 
which is very suitable for a young girl, shall be hers.” 

“ Monseigneur, your hand.” 

The regent held out his hand, but hearing a little dry 
cough, he understood that Dubois was becoming impatient, 
and he indicated to Gaston that the audience was over, 

“(Once more, monseigneur, watch over this young girl; 
she is beautiful, amiable, and proud,—one of those noble 
natures which we meet but seldom. Adieu, monseigneur, I 
go to find your secretary.” 

“And must I tell her that you are about to take a man’s 
life?” asked the regent, making one more effort to restrain 
Gaston. 

“Yes, Monseigneur,” said the chevalier; “but you will 
add that I do it to save France.” 

“Go, then, monsieur,” said the duke, opening a door 
which led into the garden, “and follow the directions | 
have given you.” 

“ Wish me good fortune, monseigneur.”’ 

“The madman,” thought the regent; “does he wish me 
to pray for success to his dagger’s thrust? Ma foi, no!” 

Gaston went out, the gravel, half covered with snow, 
creaked under his feet —the regent watched him for some 
time from the window of the corridor — then, when he had 
iost sight of him,— 
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“Well,” said he, “each one must go his own way. Poor 
fellow!” 

And he returned to the room, where he found Dubois, 
who had entered by another door, and was waiting for him. 

Dubois’s face wore an expression of malicious satisfaction 
which did not escape the regent, who watched him some 
time in silence, as if trying to discover what was passing 
through the brain of this second Mephistopheles. 

Dubois was the first to speak. 

“Well, monseigneur, you are rid of him at last, I hope.” 

“Yes,” replied the duke; “but in a manner which greatly 
displeases me. Ido not like playing a part in your com- 
edies, a3 you know.” 

“Possibly; but you might, perhaps, do wisely in giving 
me a part in yours.” 

“ How so?” 

“‘They would be more successful, and the denouements 
would be better.” 

“T do not understand. Explain yourself, and quickly, 
for I have some one waiting whom I must receive.” 

“Oh! certainly, monseigneur, receive them, and we will 
continue our conversation later,—the denouement of this 
comedy has already taken place, and cannot be changed.” 

And with these words, Dubois bowed with the mock 
respect which he generally assumed whenever. in the 
eternal game they played against each other, he held the 
best cards. 

Nothing made the regent so uneasy as this simulated 
respect; he held him back,— 

“What is there now?” asked he; “what have you dis- 
covered ?” 

« That you are a skilful dissimulator, peste!” 

“That astonishes you?” 

“No, it troubles me; a few steps further, and you will 
do wonders in this art; you will have no further need of 
me; you will have to send me away to educate your son, 
whom, it must be confessed, requires a master like myself.” 
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“Speak quickly.” 

“Certainly, monseigneur; it is not now, however, a ques: 
tion of your son, but of your daughter.” 

“Of which daughter ?” 

“Ah! true; there are so many. First, the Abbess of 
Chelles, then Madame de Berry, then Mademoiselle de 
Valois; then the others, too young for the world, and 
therefore for me to speak of; then, lastly, the charming 
Bretagne flower, the wild blossom which was to be kept 
away from Dubois’s poisoning breath, for fear it should 
wither under it.” 

“Do you dare to say I was wrong?” 

“Not so, monseigneur: you have done wonders; not 
wishing to have anything to do with the infamous Dubois, 
for which I commend you, you—the Archbishop of Cam- 
bray being dead—have taken in his place the good, the 
worthy, the pure Nocé, and have borrowed his house,” 

“Ah!” said the regent, “ you know that?” 

“And what a house! Pure as its master,— yes, mou- 
seigneur, you are full of prudence and wisdom. Let us 
conceal the corruptions of the world from this innocent 
child, let us remove from her everything that can destroy 
her primitive naiveré; this is why we choose this dwelling 
for her,—a moral sanctuary, where the priestesses of 
virtue, and doubtless always under pretext of their ingen- 
uousness, take the most ingenuous but least permitted of 
positions.” 

“ Nocé told me that all was proper. ‘“ 

“Do you know the house, monseigneur ?” 

“Do I look at such things ?” 

“Ah! no; your sight is not good, I remember.” 

. Dubois! ‘is 

“For furniture your daughter will have strange couches, 
magic sofas; and as to books, ah! that is the olimax. 
Nocé’s books are good for the instruction and formation of 
youth; they would do well to go with the breviary of 
Bussy-Rabutin, of which I presented you a copy on your 
twelfth birthday.” 
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“Yes; serpent that you are.” 

“In short, the most austere prudery prevails over the 
dwelling. I had chosen it for the education of the son; 
but monseigneur, who looks at things differently, chose it 
for the daughter.” 

‘‘ Ah, cal Dubois,” said the regent, “you weary me.” 

“Tam just at the end, monseigneur. No doubt, your 
daughter was well pleased with the residence; for, like all 
of your blood, she is very intelligent.” 

The regent shuddered, and guessed that some disagreeable 
news was hidden under the long preamble and mocking 
smile of Dubois. 

“However, monseigneur, see what the spirit of contra- 
diction will do; she was not content with the dwelling you 
chose for her, and she is moving.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“Tam wrong,— she has moved.” 

“My daughter gone!” cried the regent. 

“ Exactly,” said Dubois. 

“How?” 

“Through the door. Oh, she is not one of those young 
ladies who go through the windows, or by night, —oh, she 
is of your blood, monseigneur; if I had ever doubted it, I 
should be convinced now.” 

“ And Madame Desroches ?” 

“She is at the Palais Royal, I have just left her; she 
came to announce it to your highness.” 

“Could she not prevent it ? ” 

“ Mademoiselle commanded.” 

“She should have made the servants close the doors: 
they did not know that she was my daughter, and had no 
reason to obey her.” 

“Madame Desroches was afraid of mademoiselle’s anger, 
but the servants were afraid of the sword.” 

“Of the sword! are you drunk, Dubois ?” 

“Oh, I am very likely to get drunk on chicory water! 
No, monseigneur; if I am drunk, it is with admiration of 
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your higlmess’s perspicacity when you try to conduct an 
affair all alone.” 

“ But what sword do you mean? ” 

“The sword which Mademoiselle Héléne disposes of, and 
which belongs to a charming young man —” 

“ Dubois!” 

“Who loves her!” 

“Dubois! you will drive me mad.” 

“And who followed her from Nantes to Rambouillet 
with infinite gallantry.” 

“ Monsieur de Livry ?” 

“ Ah! you know his name; then I am telling you nothing 
new, monseigneur.” 

“Dubois, I am overwhelmed.” 

“Not without sufficient cause, monseigneur; but see 
what is the result of your managing your own affairs, 
while you have atthe same time to look after those of 
France.” 

“But where is she ?” 

‘Ah! where indeed? how should I know ?” 

“Dubois, you have told me of her flight,— I look to you 
to discover her retreat. | Dubois, my dear Dubois, for 
God’s sake find my daughter!” 

“Ah! monseigneur, you are exactly like the father in 
Moliére, and I am like Scapin, — ‘My good Scapin, my dear 
Scapin, find me my daughter.’ Monseigneur, I am sorry 
for it, but Géroute could say no more; however, we will 
look for your daughter, and rescue her from the ravisher.” 

“Well, find her, Dubois, and ask for what you please 
when you have done so.” 

“ Ah, that is something like speaking.” 

The regent had thrown himself back in an arm chair, 
and leant his head upon his hands. Dubois left him to 
his grief, congratulating himself that this affection would 
double his empire over the duke. All at once, while Dubois 
was watching him with a malicious smile, some one tapped 
at the door. 
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“Who is there ?” asked Dubois. 

“ Monseigneur,” said an usher’s voice at the door, “there 
is in the carriage which brought the chevalier a young 
woman who wishes to know if he is coming down soon.” 

Dubois made a bound towards the door, but he was too 
late; the regent, to whom the usher’s words had recalled 
the solemn promise he had made to Gaston, rose at once. 

“Where are you going, monseigneur? ” asked Dubois. 

“To receive this young girl.” 

“That is my affair, not yours,— you forget that you 
abandoned this conspiracy to me.” 

“TI gave up the chevalier to you, but I promised him to 
be a father to this girl whom he loves. I have pledged my 
word, and I will keep it; since through me she loses her 
lover, I must at least console her.” 

“T undertake it,” said Dubois, trying to hide his paleness 
and agitation under one of his own peculiar smiles. 

“ Hold your tongue, and remain here,” said the regent. 

“Let me at least speak to her, monseigneur.” 

“T will speak to her myself, — this is no affair of yours; 
I have taken it upon myself, have given my word as a gen- 
tleman. Silence, and remain here.” 

Dubois ground his teeth; but when the regent spoke in 
this tone, he knew he must obey: he leant against the 
chimney-piece and waited. 

Soon the rustling of a silk dress was heard. 

“Yes, madame,” said the usher, “this way.” 

“ Here she is,” said the duke. “ Remember one thing, 
Dubois: this young girl is in no way responsible for her 
lover’s fault; consequently, understand me, she must be 
treated with the greatest respect.” Then turning to the 
door, “Enter,” said he; the door was hastily opened, the 
young girl made a step towards the regent, who started 
back thunder-struck. 

“My daughter!” murmured he, endeavouring to regain 
his self-command, while Héléne, after looking round for 
Gaston, stopped and curtseyed. 
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Dubois’s face would not be easy to depict. 

“Pardon me, monseigneur,” said Héléne, “ perhaps I am 
mistaken. JI am seeking a friend who left me below, who 
was to come back to me; but, as he delayed so long, I came 
to seek for him. I was brought here, but perhaps the usher 
made a mistake,” 

“No, mademoiselle,” said the duke, “M. de Chanlay has 
just left me, and I expected you.” 

As the regent spoke, the young girl became abstracted, 
and seemed as though taxing her memory; then, in answer 
to her own thoughts, she cried, — 

“Mon Dieu! how strange.” 

‘What is the matter ? ” asked the regent. 

“Yes: that it is.” 

“Explain!” said the duke, “I donot understand you.” 

‘“ Ah, monsieur !” said Hélene, trembling, “it is strange 
how your voice resembles that of another person.” 

“ Of your acquaintance ?” asked the regent. 

“Of a person in whose presence I have been but once, but 
whose accents live in my heart.” 

“ And who was this person?” asked the regent, while 
Dubois shrugged his shoulders at this half recognition. 

“ He called himself my father,” replied Héléne. 

“T congratulate myself upon this chance, mademoiselle,” 
said the regent, “for this similarity in my voice to that 
of a person who is dear to you may give greater weight 
to my words. You know that Monsieur de Chanlay has 
chosen me for your protector ?” 

‘‘ He told me he would bring me to some one who would 
protect me from the danger — ” 

“ What danger ? ” asked the regent. 

Héléne looked round her, and her glance rested uneasily 
on Dubois, and there was no mistaking her expression. 
Dubois’s face inspired her with as much distrust as the 
regent’s did with confidence. 

“ Monseignenr,” said Dubois (who did not fail to notice 
this expression), in an undertone to the regent, “I think J 

u 
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am de trop here, and had better retires you do not want 
me, do you ?” 

‘No, but I shall presently ; do not go away.” 

“TJ will be at your orders.” 

This conversation was too low for Héléne to hear ; besides, 
she had stepped back, and continued watching the doors, in 
the hopes of seeing Gaston return. 

It was a consolation to Dubois to know she would be dis- 
appointed. 

When Dubois was gone, they breathed more freely. 

‘¢Seat yourself, mademoiselle,” said the duke; “I have 
much to tell you.” 

“ Monsieur, one thing beforeall. Is the Chevalier Gaston 
de Chanlay in any danger ?” 

“We will speak of him directly, but first of yourself; he 
brought you to me as a protector. Now, tell me against 
whom I am to protect you? ” 

“ All that has happened to me for some days is so strange, 
that I do not know whom to fear or whom to trust. If 
Gaston were here —” 

“Yes I understand ; if he authorised you to tell me, you 
would keep nothing back. But if I can prove to you that I 
know nearly all concerning you ? ” 

“You, monsieur ! ” 

“Yes, I. Are you not called Hélene de Chaverny ? 
Were you not brought up in the Augustine convent between 
Nantes and Clisson ? Did you not one day receive an order 
to leave the convent from a mysterious protector who 
watches over you? Did you not travel with one of the sis- 
ters, to whom you gave a hundred louis for her trouble ? 
At Rambouillet, did not a person called Madame Desroches 
await you? Did she not announce to youa visit from your 
father? The same evening, did not some one arrive who 
loved you, and who thought you ioved him ? ” 

“Yes, yes, monsieur, it is all true,” said Héléne, aston- 
ished that a stranger should thus know the details of her 
history. 
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“Then the next day,” continued the regent, “did not 
Monsieur de Chanlay, who followed you under the name of 
De Livry pay you a visit, which was vainly opposed by Mad- 
ame Desroches?” 

“You are right, monsieur, and I see that Gaston has told 
you all.” 

‘‘Then came the order to leave for Paris. You would 
have opposed it, but were forced to obey. You were taken 
to a house in the Faubourg St. Antoine; but there your 
captivity became insupportable.” 

“You are mistaken, monsieur; it was not the captivity, 
but the prison.” 

“T do not understand you.” 

“Did not Gaston tell you of his fears, wich I laughed at 
at first, but shared afterwards ? ” 

as No, tell me what did you fear?” 

‘‘But if he did not tell you, how shall 7? ” 

“Ts there anything one cannot tell to a friend ? ” 

“ Did he not tell you that this man whom J at first believed 
to be my father —” 

“ Believed ! ” 

‘Yes; I swear it, monsieur. Hearing his voice, feeling 
my hand pressed by his, I had at first no doubt, and it 
almost needed evidence to bring fear instead of the filial 
love with which he at first inspired me.” 

“T do not understand you, mademoiselle; how could you 
fear a man who—to judge by what you tell me— had so 
much affection for you?” 

“You do not understand, monsieur; as you say, under a 
frivolous pretext, I was removed from Rambouillet to Paris, 
shut in a house in the Faubourg Saint Antoine, which spoke 
more clearly to my eyes than Gaston’s fears haddone. Then 
Ithought myself lost, — and that this feigned tenderness of 
a father concealed the wiles of a seducer. Ihad no friend 
but Gaston, —I wrote to him, — he came.” 

“ Then,” said the regent, filled with joy, “ when you left 
that house it was to escape those wiles, not to follow your 
lover ? ” 
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“Qh, monsieur, if I had believed in that father whom I 
had seen but once, and then surrounded by mysteries, I 
swear to you that nothing would have led me from the path 
of duty.” 

“Oh, dear child!” cried the duke, with an accent which 
made Héléne start. 

“Then Gaston spoke to me of a person who could refuse 
him nothing, — who would watch over me and be a father to 
me. He brought me here, saying he would return to me. 
I waited in vain for more than an hour, and at length, 
fearing some accident had happened to him, I asked for 
you.” 

The regent’s brow became clouded. 

“Thus,” said he, “it was Gaston’s influence that turned 
you from your duty, — his fears aroused yours ? ” 

“Yes; he suspected the mystery which encircled me, and 
feared that it concealed some fatal project.” 

“But he must have given you some proof to persuade 
you.” 

“What proof was needed in that abominable house? 
Would a father have placed his daughter in such a habita- 
tion ?” 

“Yes, yes,” murmured the regent, “he was wrong; but 
confess that without the chevalier’s suggestions, you, in the 
innocence of your soul, would have had no suspicion.” 

“No,” said Hélene, “but happily Gaston watched over 
me.” 

“Do you then believe that all Gaston said to you was 
true ?” asked the regent. 

“We easily side with those we love, monsieur.” 

“ And you love the chevalier ? ” 

“Yes; for the last two years, monsieur.” 

“But how could he see you in the convent ?” 

“By night, with the aid of a boat.” 

“ And did he see you often ?” 

“Every week.” 

“Then you love him ?” 
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“Yes, monsieur.” 

“ But how could you dispose of your heart, knowing that 
you were not your own mistress ? ” 

“For sixteen years I had heard nothing of my family; 
how could I suppose that all at once it would reveal itself, 
or rather, that an odious manceuvre should take me from my 
quiet retreat to my ruin ? ” 

“Then you still think that that man lied, when he called 
himself your father ? ” 

“ T scarcely know what to think, and my mind becomes 
bewildered in contemplating this strange reality, which 
seems so like a dream.” 

‘¢But you should not consult your mind here, Héléne,” 
said the regent; “you should consult your heart. When 
you were with this man, did not your heart speak to you ?” 

“Oh!” said Héléne, ‘‘while he was there I was con- 
vinced, for I have never felt emotion such as I felt 
then.” 

‘‘'Yes,” replied the regent, bitterly ; “but when he was 
gone, this emotion disappeared, driven away by stronger 
influence. It is very simple, this man was only your 
father; Gaston was your lover.” 

‘‘Monsieur,” said Hélene, drawing back, “ you speak 
strangely.” 

‘Pardon me,” replied the regent, in a sweet voice; “ I 
see that I allowed myself to be carried away by my interest. 
But what surprises me more than all, mademoiselle,” con- 
tinued he, “ is that, being beloved as you are by Gaston, you 
could not induce him to abandon his projects.” 

“His projects, monsieur ! what do you mean ?” 

“What! you do not know the object of his visit to 
Paris ?” 

“TI do not, monsieur. When I told him, with tears in my 
eyes, that I was forced to leave Clisson, he said he must 
also leave Nantes. When I told him that I was coming to 
Paris, he answered, with a cry of joy, that he was about to 
set out for the same place.” 
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“Then,” cried the regent, his heart freed from an enor: 
mous load, “ you are not his accomplice ?” 

“His accomplice!” cried Héléne, alarmed; “ah, mon 
Dieu! what does this mean ?” 

“ Nothing,” said the regent, “nothing.” 

“Qh, yes, monsieur; you have used a word which ex: 
plains all. I wondered what made so great a change in 
Gaston; why, for the last year, whenever I spoke of our 
future, his brow became dark; why, with so sad a smile, 
he said to me, ‘Héléne, no one is sure of the morrow ;’ 
why he fell into such reveries, as though some misfortune 
threatened him. That misfortune you have shown me, 
monsieur. Gaston saw none but malcontents there, — 
Montlouis, Pontcalec. Ah! Gaston is conspiring, — that is 
why he came to Paris.” 

“Then you knew nothing of this conspiracy ?” 

“ Alas, monsieur! I am but a woman, and, doubtless, 
Gaston did not think me worthy to share such a secret.” 

“So much the better,” cried the regent; “and now, my 
child, listen to the voice of a friend, of a man who might be 
your father. Let the chevalier go on the path he has chosen, 
since you have still the power to go no further.” 

“Who? I, monsieur!” cried Héléne; “I abandon him 
at a moment when you yourself tell me that a danger 
threatens him that I had not known! Oh, no, no, mon- 
sieur! We two are alone in the world, we have but each 
other. Gaston has no parents, I have none either; or if 
have, they have been separated from me for sixteen years, 
and are accustomed to my absence. We may, then, lose 
ourselves together without costing any one a tear. Oh, I 
deceived you, monsieur! and whatever crime he has con- 
mitted, or may commit, I am his accomplice.” 

“ Ah!” murmured the regent, in a choking voice, “my 
last hope fails me; she loves him.” 

Héléne turned with astonishment towards the stranger 
who took so lively an interest in her sorrow. The regent 
composed himself. 
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“ But,” continued he, “did you not almost renounce him ? 
Did you not tell him, the day you separated, that you could 
not dispose of your heart and person ? ” 

“Yes, I told him so,” replied the young girl, with exal- 
tation, “because at that time I believed him happy, because 
I did not know that his liberty, perhaps his life, were com- 
promised; then, my heart would have suffered, but my con- 
science would have remained tranquil; it was a grief to 
bear, not a remorse to combat; but since I know him 
threatened, unhappy, I feel that his life is mine.” 

“But you exaggerate your love for him,” replied the 
regent, determined to ascertain his daughter’s feelings. 
“This love would yield to absence.” 

“Tt would yield to nothing, monsieur; in the isolation in 
which my parents left me, this love has become my only 
hope, my happiness, my life. Ah! monsieur, if you have 
any influence with him, —and you must have, since he con- 
fides to you the secrets which he keeps from me,— in 
Heaven’s name, induce him to renounce these projects of 
which you speak ; tell him what I dare not tell him myself, 
that I love him beyond all expression; tell him that his 
fate shall be mine; that if he be exiled, I exile myself; if 
he be imprisoned, I will be so too; and that if he dies, I 
die. Tell him that, monsieur; and add —add that you 
saw, by my tears and by my despair, that I spoke the 
truth.” 

“Unhappy child!” murmured the regent. 

Indeed, Héleéne’s situation was a pitiable one. By the 
paleness of her cheeks, it was evident that she suffered 
cruelly; while she spoke, her tears flowed ceaselessly, and 
it was easy to see that every word came from her heart, 
and that what she had said she would do. 

“Well,” said the regent, “I promise you that I will do 
all I can to save the chevalier.” 

Héléne was about to throw herself at the duke’s feet, so 
humbled was this proud spirit by the thought of Gaston’s 
danger, but the regent received her in his arms. Héléne 
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trembled through her whole frame, — there was something 
in the contact with this man which filled her with hope 
and joy. She remained leaning on his arm, and made no 
effort to raise herself. 

“ Mademoiselle,” said the regent, watching her with an 
expression which would certainly have betrayed him if 
Héléne had raised her eyes to his face, “ Mademoiselle, 
the most pressing affair first. I have told you that Gaston 
is in danger, but not in immediate danger; let us then first 
think of yourself, whose position is both false and preca- 
rious. You are intrusted to my care, and I must, before 
all else, acquit myself worthily of this charge. Do you 
trust me, mademoiselle ? ” 

“Oh, yes; Gaston brought me to you.” 

“Always Gaston,” sighed the regent, in an undertone; 
then to Héléne he said, — 

“You will reside in this house, which is ‘unknown, and 
here you will be free. Your society will consist of excel. 
lent books, and my presence will not be wanting, if it be 
agreeable to you.” 

Héléne made a movement as if to speak. 

“ Besides,” continued the duke, “it will give you an 
opportunity to speak of the chevalier.” 

Héléne blushed, and the regent continued, — 

“The church of the neighbouring convent will be open 
to you, and should you have the slightest fear, such as you 
have already experienced, the convent itself might shelter 
you, — the superior is a friend of mine.” 

«‘ Ah, monsieur,” said Héléne, “you quite reassure me; I 
accept the house you offer me, — and your great kindness to 
Gaston and myself will ever render your presence agreeable 
to me.” 

The regent bowed. 

“Then, mademoiselle,” said he, “consider yourself at 
home here; I think there is a sleeping-room adjoining 
this room, —the arrangement of the ground-floor is cow- 
modious, and this evening I will send you two nuns from 
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the convent, whom doubtless you would prefer to servants, 
to wait on you.” 

“ Ah, yes, monsieur.” 

“Then,” continued the regent, with hesitation, then 
you have almost renounced your — father ? ” 

«¢ Ah, monsieur, do you not understand that it is for fear 
he should not be my father ?” 

‘“‘ However,” replied the regent, “nothing proves it; that 
house alone is certainly an argument against him, but he 
might not have known it.” 

“Oh,” said Héléne, “ that is almost impossible.” 

“ However, if he took any further steps, if he should dis- 
cover your retreat and claim you, or at least ask to see 

ou.” 
: “Monsieur, we would inform Gaston, and learn his 
opinion.” 

“Tt is well,” said the regent, with a smile; and he held 
out his hand to Héléne, and then moved towards the 
door. 

“Monsieur,” said Héléne, in a scarcely audible voice. 

“Do you wish for anything ?” asked the duke, returning. 

“Can I see him ?” 

The words seemed to die away on her lips as she pro- 
nounced them. 

“Yes,” said the duke, “but is it not better for your sake 
to do so as little as possible ?” 

Héléne lowered her eyes. 

“Besides,” said the duke, “he has gone on a journey, 
and may not be back for some days.” 

“ And shall I see him on his return ?” 

“T swear it to you.” 

Ten minutes after, two nuns and a lay sister entered and 
installed themselves in the house. 

When the regent quitted his daughter, he asked for 
Dubois, but he was told that, after waiting half an hour, 
Dubois had returned to the Palais Royal. 

The duke, on entering the abbé’s room, found him at 
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work with his secretaries; a portfolio full of papers was 
on the table. 

“T beg a thousand pardons,” said Dubois, on seeing the 
duke, “but as you delayed, and your conference was likely 
to be prolonged greatly, I took the liberty of transgressing 
your orders, and returning here.” 

“You did rightly; but I want to speak to you.” 

“To me?” 

“Yes, to you.” 

“To me alone ?” 

“ Alone.” 

“In that case, will monseigneur go into my cabinet, or 
into your own room?” 

“Let us go into your cabinet.” 

The abbé made a respectful bow and opened the door; 
the regent passed in first, and Dubois followed when he 
had replaced the portfolio under his arm. These papers 
had probably been got together in expectation of this 
visit. 

When they were in the cabinet, the duke looked round 
him. 

“The place is safe?” asked he. 

“Pardieu! each door is double, and the walls are two 
feet thick.” 

The regent sat down and fell into a deep reverie. 

“T am waiting, monseigneur,” said Dubois, in a few 
minutes. 

“ Abbé,” said the regent, in a quick decided tone, as of a 
man determined to be answered, “is the chevalier in the 
Bastille ?,” 

“Monseigneur,” replied Dubois, “he must have been 
there about half an hour.” 

“Then write to M. Delaunay. I desire that he be set 
free at once.” 

Dubois did not seem surprised; he made no reply, but 
he placed the portfolio on the table, opened it, took out 
some papers, and began to look over them quietly. 
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“Did you hear me?” asked the regent, after a moment’s 
silence. 

“T did, monseigneur.” 

“Obey, then.” 

“Write yourself, monseigneur,” said Dubois. 

“And why ?” 

“Because nothing shall induce this hand to sign your 
highness’s ruin,” said Dubois. 

“ More words,” said the regent, impatiently. 

“Not words, but facts, monseigneur. Is M. de Chanlay 
a conspirator, or is he not?” 

“Yes, certainly! but my daughter loves him.” 

“A fine reason for setting him at liberty.” 

“Tt may not be a reason to you, abbé, but to me it is, 
and a most sacred one. He shall leave the Bastille at 
once.” 

“Go and fetch him, then; I do not prevent you.” 

‘And did you know this secret ?” 

“Which ?” 

“That M. de Livry and the chevalier were the same.” 

“Yes, I knew it. What then?” 

“You wished to deceive me.” 

“TI wished to save you from the sentimentality in which 
you are lost at this moment. The Regent of France — 
already too much occupied by whims and pleasures — must 
make things worse by adding passion to the list. And 
what a passion! Paternal love,—dangerous love! An 
ordinary love may be satisfied, and then dies away; 
but a father’s tenderness is insatiable, and above all intol- 
erable. It will cause your highness to commit faults which 
I shall prevent, for the simple reason that I am happy 
enough not to be a father; a thing on which I congratu- 
late myself daily, when I see the misfortunes and stupidity 
of those who are.” 

“ And what matters a head more or less?” cried the 
regent, “This De Chanlay will not kill me, when hg 
knows it was I who liberated him,” 
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“No; neither will he die from a few days in the Bastille, 
and there he must stay.” 

“And I tell you he shall leave it to-day.” 

“We must, for his own honour,” said Dubois, as though 
the regent had not spoken; “for if he were to leave the 
Bastille to-day, as you wish, he would appear to kis accom- 
plices, who are now in the prison at Nantes, and whom I 
suppose you do not wish to liberate also, as a traitor and 
spy who has been pardoned for the information he has 
given.” 

The regent reflected. 

“You are all alike,” pursued Dubois, “you kings and 
reigning princes; a reason stupid enough, like all reasons 
of honour, such as I have just given, closes your mouth; 
but you will never understand true and important reasons 
of state. What does it matter to me or to France that 
Mademoiselle Héléne de Chaverny, natural daughter of 
the regent, should weep for her lover, Monsieur Gaston 
de Chanlay? Ten thousand wives, ten thousand mothers, 
ten thousand daughters, may weep in one year for their 
sons, their husbands, their fathers, killed in your high- 
ness’s service by the Spaniard who threatens you, who 
takes your gentleness for weakness, and who becomes 
emboldened by impunity. We know the plot; let us do 
‘it justice. M. de Chanlay, chief or agent of this plot, 
coming to Paris to assassinate you, —do not deny it, no 
doubt he told you so himself, —is the lover of your daugh- 
ter. So much the worse, —it is a misfortune which falls 
upon you, but may have fallen upon you before, and 
will again. I knew it all; I knew that he was beloved; 
I knew that he was called De Chanlay, and not De Livry; 
yes, I dissimulated, but it was to punish him exemplarily 
with his accomplices, because it must be understood that 
the regent’s head is not one of those targets which any one 
may aim at through excitement or ennui, and go away 
wnpunished if they fail.” 

“Dubois, Dubois, I shall paver sacrifice my daughter's 
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life to save my own, and I should kill her in executing 
the chevalier; therefore no prison, no dungeon; let us 
spare the shadow of torture to him whom we cannot treat 
with entire justice; let us pardon completely; no haif 
pardon, any more than half justice.” 

“Ah, yes; pardon, pardon; there itis at last. Are you 
not tired of that word, monseigneur? are you not weary of 
harping eternally on one string ?” 

“This time, at least, it is a different thing, for it is not 
generosity. I call heaven to witness that I should like to 
punish this man, who is more beloved as a lover than I 
as a father, and who takes from me my last and only 
daughter; but, in spite of myself, I stop, I can go no 
farther. Chanlay shall be set free.” 

“Chanlay shall be set free; yes, monseigneur; mon 
Dieu! who opposes it? Only it must be later, some days 
hence. What harm shall we do him? Diable! he will 
not die of a week in the Bastille; you shall have your 
son-in-law ; be at peace; but do act so that our poor little 
government shall not be too much ridiculed. Remember 
that at this moment the affairs of the others are being 
looked into, and somewhat roughly too. Well, these others 
have also mistresses, wives, mothers. Do you busy yovr- 
self with them? No, you are not so mad. Think, then, 
of the ridicule if it were known that your daughter loved 
the man who was to stab you; the bastards would laugh 
for a month; it is enough to revive La Maintenon, who is 
dying, and make her live a year longer. Have patience, 
monseigneur, let the chevalier eat chicken and drink wine 
with Delaunay. Pardieu! Richelieu does very well there ; 
he is loved by another of your daughters, which did not 
prevent you from putting him in the Bastille.” 

“ But,” said the regent, “ when he is in the Bastille, what 
will you do with him?” 

“Oh, he only serves this little apprenticeship to make 
him your son-in-law, But, seriously, monseigneur, do you 
think of raising him to that honour ?” 
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“Oh, mon Dieu! at this moment I think of nothing, 
Dubois, but that I do not want to make my poor Héléne 
unhappy; and yet I really think that giving him to her 
as a husband is somewhat derogatory, though the De 
Chanlays are a good family.” 

“Do you know them, monseigneur? Parbleu! it only 
wanted that.” 

‘“‘T heard the name long ago, but I cannot remember on 
what occasion; we shall see; but, meanwhile, whatever 
you may say, one thing J have decided,—he must not 
appear as a traitor; and remember, I will not have him 
maltreated.” 

“In that case he is well off with M. Delaunay. But 
you do not know the Bastille, monseigneur. If you had 
ever tried it, you would not want a country house. Under 
the late king it was a prison: oh yes, I grant that, but 
under the gentle reign of Philippe d’Orléans, it is a house 
of pleasure. Besides, at this moment there is an excellent 
company there. There are fétes, balls, vocal concerts; 
they drink champagne to the health of the Duc du Maine 
and the King of Spain. It is you who pay, but they wish 
aloud that you may die, and your race become extinct. 
Pardieu! Monsieur de Chanlay will find some acquaint- 
ances there, and be as comfortable as a fish in the water. 
Ah, pity him, monseigneur, for he is much to be pitied, 
poor fellow!” 

“Yes, yes,” cried the duke, delighted; “and after the 
revelations in Bretagne we shall see.” 

Dubois laughed. 

“The revelations in Bretagne. Ah, pardien! mon- 
seigneur, I shall be anxious to know what you will learn 
that the chevalier did not tell you. Do you not know 
enough yet, monseigneur? Peste! if it were me, I should 
know too much.” 

“But it is not you, abbé.” 

“ Alas, unfortunately not, monseigneur, for if I were the 
Duc d’Orléans and regent, I would make myself cardinal. 
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But do not let us speak of that; it will come in time, [I 
hope; besides 1 have found a way of managing the affair 
which troubles you.” 

“T distrust you, abbé. I warn you.” 

“Stay, monseigneur; you only love the chevalier because 
your daughter does ?” 

“Well?” 

“But if the chevalier repaid her fidelity by ingratitude. 
Mon Dieu! the young woman is proud, monseigneur; she 
herself would give him up. That would be well played, I 
think.” 

“The chevalier cease to love Héléne ! impossible; she 
is an angel.” 

“Many angels have gone through that, monseigneur; 
besides, the Bastille does and undoes many things, and one 
soon becomes corrupted there, especially in the society he 
will find there.” 

“Well, we shall see, but not a step without my consent.” 

“Fear nothing, monseigneur; and now will you examine 
the papers from Nantes?” 

“Yes, but first send me Madame Desroches.” 

“ Certainly.” 

Dubois rang and gave the regent’s orders. 

Ten minutes after Madame Desroches entered timidly; 
but instead of the storm she had expected, she received a 
smile and a hundred louis. 

“T do not understand it,” thought she; “after all, the 
young girl cannot be his daughter.” 
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CHAPTER XXIiI. 
IN BRETAGNE. 


Our readers must now permit us to look backwards, for we 
have (in following the principal persons of our history) 
neglected some others in Bretagne who deserve some notice ; 
besides, if we do not represent them as taking an active 
part in this tale, history is ready with her inflexible voice 
to contradict us; we must therefore, for the present, sub- 
mit to the exigencies of history. 

Bretagne had, from the first, taken an active part in the 
movement of the legitimated bastards; this province, which 
had given pledges of fidelity to monarchical principles, and 
pushed them to exaggeration, if not to madness, since it 
preferred the adulterous offspring of a king to the interests 
of a kingdom, and since its love became a crime by calling 
in aid of the pretensions of those whom it recognised as 
its princes, enemies against whom Louis XIV. for sixty 
years, and France for two centuries, had waged a war of 
extermination. 

We have seen the list of the principal names which con- 
stituted this revolt; the regent had wittily said that it 
contained the head and tail; but he was mistaken, —it 
was the head and body. The head was the council of the 
legitimated princes, the King of Spain, and his imbecile 
agent, the Prince of Cellamare; the body was formed by 
those brave and clever men who were now in the Bastille ; 
but the tail was now agitating in Bretagne amongst a 
people unaccustomed to the ways of a court, and it was a 
tail armed with stings like those of a scorpion, and which 
was the most to be feared. 
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The Bretagne chiefs then renewed the Chevalier de 
Rohan, under Louis XIV.; we say the Chevalier de Rohan, 
because to every conspiracy must be given the name of a 
chief. 

Along with the prince, who was a conceited and common- 
place man, and even before him, were two men, stronger 
than he, one in thought and the other in execution. These 
two men were Letréaumont, a Norman gentleman, and 
Affinius Van der Enden, a Dutch philosopher; Letréaumont 
wanted money, he was the arm; Affinius wanted a republic, 
he was the soul. This republic, moreover, he wanted en- 
closed in Louis XIV.’s kingdom, still further to annoy the 
great king, — who hated republicans even at a distance, — 
who had persecuted and destroyed the Pensioner of Hol- 
land, John de Witt, more cruel in this than the Prince of 
Orange, who, in declaring himself De Witt’s enemy, revenged 
personal injuries, while Louis XIV. had received nothing 
but friendship and devotion from this great man. 

Now Affinius wanted a republic in Normandy, and got 
the Chevalier de Rohan named Protector; the Bretons 
wished to revenge themselves for certain injuries their 
province had received under the regency, and they decreed 
it a republic, with the power of choosing a protector, even 
were he a Spaniard; but Monsieur du Maine had a good 
chance. 

This is what passed in Bretagne. 

The Bretons lent an ear to the first overtures of the 
Spaniards; they had no more cause for discontent than 
other provinces, but to them it seemed a capital oppor- 
tunity for war, and they had no other aim. Richelieu had 
ruled them severely; they thought to emancipate them- 
selves under Dubois, and they began by objecting to the 
administrators sent by the regent; a revolution always 
commences by a riot. 

Montesquieu was appointed viceroy, to hold assemblies, 
to hear the people’s complaints, and to collect their money. 
The people complained plentifully, but would not pay 
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because they did not like the steward; this appeared a bad 
reason to Montesquieu, who was a man of the old régime. 

“ You cannot offer these complaints to his majesty,” said 
he, “without appearing to rebel; pay first, and complain 
afterwards; the king will listen to your sorrows, but not to 
your antipathies to a man honoured by his choice.” 

Monsieur de Montaran, of whom the Bretons complained, 
gave no offence; but, in being intendant of the province, 
any other would have been as much disliked, aud they per- 
sisted in their refusal to pay. 

“Monsieur le Maréchal,” said their deputies, “ your lan- 
guage might suit a general treating with a conquered place, 
but cannot be accepted by free and privileged men. We 
are neither enemies nor soldiers,—we are citizens and 
masters at home. In compensation of a service which we 
ask, namely, that Monsieur de Montaran, whom we dis- 
like, should be removed, we will pay the tax demanded, 
but if the court takes to itself the highest prize, we will 
keep our money, and bear as we best can the treasurer who 
displeases us.” 

Monsieur de Montesquieu, with a contemptuous smile, 
turned on his heel,—the deputies did the same, and both 
retired with their original dignity. 

But the marshal was willing to wait; he behaved him- 
self as an able diplomatist, and thought that private 
reunions would set all right; but the Breton nobles were 
proud, —indignant at their treatment, they appeared no 
more at the marshal’s reception; and he, from contempt, 
changed to angry and foolish resolves. This was what the 
Spaniards had expected. Montesquieu, corresponding with 
the authorities at Nantes, Quimper, Vannes, and Rennes, 
wrote that he had to deal with rebels and mutineers, but 
that ten thousand of his soldiers should teach the Bretons 
politeness. 

The States were held again; from the nobility to the 
people in Bretagne is but a step; a spark lights the whole; 
the citizens declared to M. de Montesquieu that if he had 
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ten thousand men, Bretagne had a hundred thousand, who 
would teach his soldiers, with stones, forks, and muskets, 
that they had better mind their own business, and that 
only. 

The marshal assured himself of the truth of this asser- 
tion, and was quiet, leaving things as they were for a 
while; the nobility then made a formal and moderate com- 
plaint; but Dubois and the council of the regency treated 
it as a hostile manifesto, and used it as an instrument. 

Montaran, Montesquieu, Pontcalec, and Talhouet were 
the men really fighting amongst themselves. Pontcalec, a 
man of mind and power, joined the malcontents and encour- 
aged the growth of the struggle. 

There was no drawing back; the court, however, only 
saw the revolt, and did not suspect the Spanish affair. The 
Bretons, who were secretly undermining the regency, cried 
aloud, “ No impost, no Montaran,” to draw away suspicion 
from their anti-patriotic plots; but the event turned out 
against them. The regent — a skilful politician — guessed 
the plot without perceiving it; he thought that this local 
veil hid some other phantom, and he tore off the veil. 
He withdrew Montaran, and then the conspirators were 
unmasked; all the others were content and quiet, they 
alone remained in arms. 

Then Pontcalec and his friends formed the plot we are 
acquainted witb, and used violent means to attain their, 
ends. 

Spain was watching; Alberoni, beaten by Dubois in the 
affair of Cellamare, waited his revenge, and all the treasures 
prepared for the plot of Paris were now sent to Bretagne ; 
but it was late; he did not believe it, and his agents 
deceived him; he thought it was possible to recommence 
the war, but then France made war on Spain. He thought 
it possible to kill the regent; but he, and not Chanlay, 
should do what no one would then recommend to the most 
eruel enemy of France. Alberoni reckoned on the arrival 
of a Spanish vessel full of arms and money, and this ship 
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did not arrive; he waited for news of Chanlay; it was La 
Jonquiéres whe wrote, —and what a La Jonquiére! 

One evening Pontcalee and his friends had met ina little 
room near the old castle; their countenances were sad and 
irresolute. Du Couédic announced that he had received a 
note recommending them to take flight. 

“T have a similar one to show you,” said Montlouis; “it 
was slid under my glass at table, and my wife, who expected 
nothing, was frightened.” 

“T neither expect nor fear anything,” said Talhouet; 
“the province is calm, the news from Paris is good; every 
day the regent liberates some one of those imprisoned for 
the Spanish affair.” 

“ And I, gentlemen,” said Pontcalec, “ must tell you of a 
strange communication I have received to-day. Show me 
your note, Du Couédic, and you yours, Montlouis ; perhaps 
it is the same writing, and is a snare for us.” 

“T[ do not think so, for if they wish us to leave this, it 
13 to escape some danger ; we have nothing to fear for our 
reputation, for that is not at stake. The affairs of Bretagne 
are known te the world: your brother Talhonet and your 
cousin have fled to Spain: Solduc, Rohan, Sanbilly the 
counsellor, have all disappeared, yet their flight was sup- 
posed to be natural, aud from some simple cause of discon- 
tent. I confess, if the advice be repeated, I shall fly.” 

“We have nothing to fear, my friends,” said Pontcalec, 
“our affairs were never more prosperous. See, the court 
has no suspicion, or we should have been molested already. 
La Jonquiére wrote yesterday ; he announces that De Chan- 
lay is starting for La Muette, where the regent lives asa 
private gentleman, without guards, without fear.” 

“ Yet you are uneasy,” said Du Couédic. 

“T confess it, but not for the reason you suppose.” 

‘¢ What is it, then?” 

‘¢ A personal matter.” 

“Of your own!” 

“Yes, and I could not confide it to more devoted friends 
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or any who know me better. If ever I were molested, — if 
ever I had the alternative of remaining or of flying to escape 
a danger, I should remain ; do you know why ?” 

“No, speak.” 

“T am afraid.” 

“You, Pontcalec ? —afraid! What do you mean by these 
words, after those you have just uttered ?” 

“Mon Dieu! yes, my friend; the ocean is our safeguard’, 
we could find safety on board one of those vessels which 
eruise on the Loire from Paimbeut to Saint Nazaire; but 
what is safety to you is certain death to me.” 

“J do not understand you,” said Talhouet, 

“You alarm me,” said Montlouis. 

“ Listen, then, my friends,” said Pontcalec. 

And he began, in the midst of the most scrupulous atten- 
tion, the following recital; for they knew that if Pontcalec 
were afraid there must be a good cause. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE SORCERESS OF SAVERNAY, 


“JT was ten years old, and I lived at Pontcalec, in the midst 
of woods, when one day my uncle Crysogon, my father, and 
I, resolved to have a rabbit hunt in a warren at five or six 
miles’ distance, found seated on the heath a woman read- 
ing. So few of our peasants could read that we were sur- 
prised. We stopped and looked at her. I see her now, as 
though it were yesterday, though itis nearly twenty years 
ago. She wore the dark costume of our Breton women, 
with the usual white head-dress, and she was seated on 
a large tuft of broom in blossom which she had been 
cutting. 

‘My father was mounted on a beautiful bay horse, with 
a gold-coloured mane, my uncle on a gray horse, young and 
ardent, and I rode one of those little white ponies which 
to strength and activity unite the docility of a sheep. 

“The woman looked up from her book at the group 
before her, and, seeing me firm in my stirrups near my 
father, who seemed proud of me, she rose all at once, and 
approaching me, said, — 

“ ¢What a pity !’ 

“¢ What do you mean?’ asked my father. 

“Tt means that I do not like that white pony,’ replied 
the woman. 

‘¢¢ And why not ?’ 

 ¢ Because he will bring misfortune to your child, Sire da 
Pontcalec,’ 

‘‘We Bretons are superstitious, you know; so that even 
my father, who, you know, Montlouis, was an enlightened as 
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well as a brave man, stopped, in spite of my uncle Cryso- 
gon, who urged us to proceed, and, trembling at the idea of 
danger to me, he added, — 

“*Yet the pony is gentle, my good woman, and Clement 
rides well for his age. I have otten ridden the little animal 
in the park, and its paces are perfect,’ 

“¢T do not know anything of that, Marquis de Guer,’ 
replied the woman, ‘but the little white horse will injure 
your son Clement, I tell you.’ 

¢ And how can you know this ?’ 

“¢T see it,’ replied she, in a strange voice. 

“¢When?’ asked my father. 

“¢To-day.’ 

“My father turned pale, and I was afraid; but my uncle 
Crysogon, who had been in the Dutch wars, and had become 
somewhat hardened by combating the Huguenots, laughed 
till he nearly fell from his horse. 

“¢Parbleu!’ said he, ‘this good woman certainly is in 
league with the rabbits at Savernay. What do you say 
to it, Clement: would you like to go home and lose the 
sport ?’ 

“¢Unele,’ I replied, ‘I would rather go on with you.’ 

“<You look pale and odd, —are you afraid ?’ 

“<¢T am not afraid,’ said I. 

“T lied, for I felt a certain shudder pass through me, 
which was very like fear. 

“My father has since owned to me, that if it had not 
been for my uncle’s words, which caused a certain false 
shame in him, he would have sent me home or given my 
horse to one of the servants; but what an example for 
a boy of my age, who declared himself to have no fear, 
and what a subject for ridicule to my uncle. 

“T continued, then, to ride my pony; we reached the 
warren, and the chase commenced. 

“While it lasted, the pleasures made us forget the pre 
diction ; but the chase over, and haviny started on our road 
home, — 
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“éWell, Clement,’ said my uncle, ‘still on your pony; 
you are a brave boy.’ 

“My father and I both laughed; we were then crossing 
@ plain as flat and even as this room, no obstacles in the 
way, nothing that could frighten a horse, yet at that moment 
my pony gave a bound which shook me from my seat, then 
he reared violently and threw me off; my uncle laughed, 
but my father became as pale as death. I did not move, 
and my father leaped from his horse and came to me, and 
found that my leg was broken. 

“To descrioe my father’s grief and the cries of the 
grooms would be impossible; but my uncle’s despair was 
indescribable. Kneeling by my side, removing my clothes 
with a trembling hand, covering me with tears and caresses, 
his every word was a fervent prayer. My father was 
obliged to console him, but to all his consolations and 
caresses he answered not. 

“They sent for the first surgeon at Nantes, who pro- 
nounced me in great danger. My uncle begged my mother’s 
pardon all day long; and we remarked that, during my ill- 
ness, he had quite changed his mode of life; instead of 
drinking and hunting with the officers —instead of going 
on fishing expeditions, of which he was so fond —he never 
left my pillow. 

“The fever lasted six weeks, and the illness nearly four 
months; but I was saved, and retained no trace of the 
accident. When I went out for the first time, my uncle 
gave me his arm; but when the walk was over, he took 
leave of us with tears in his eyes. 

“<Where are you going, Crysogon ?’ asked my father in 
astonishment. 

“<T made a vow,’ replied the good man, ‘that, if our 
child recovered, I would turn Carthusian, and I go to 
fulfil it.’ 

“This was a new grief. My father and my mother shed 
tears; I hung on my uncle’s neck, and begged him not to 
leave us; but the viscount was a man who never broke 
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@ promise or a resolution. Our tears and prayers were 
vain. 


«“ ‘My brother,’ said he, ‘I did not know that God some- 
times deigns to reveal Himself to man in acts of mystery. 
I doubted, and deserve to be punished; besides, I do nok 
wish to lose my salvation in the pleasures of this life.’ 

“At these words the viscount embraced me again, 
mounted his horse, and disappeared. He went to the 
Carthusian monastery at Morlaix. Two years afterwards, 
fasts, macerations, and grief had made of this bon vivant, 
this joyous companion, this devoted friend, a premature 
skeleton. At the end of three years he died, leaving me 
all his wealth.” 

“Diable! what a frightful tale,” said Du Conédic; “ but 
the old woman forgot to tell you that breaking your leg 
would double your fortune.” 

“Listen,” said Pontcalec, more gravely than ever. 

“Ah! it is not finished,” said Talhouet. 

“ We are only at the commencement.” 

“Continue, we are listening.” 

“ You have all heard of the strange death of the Baron 
de Caradec, have you not?” 

“Qur old college friend at Nantes,” said Montlouis, 
“who was found murdered ten years ago in the forest 
of Chateaubriant ?” 

“Yes. Now listen; but remember that this is a secret 
which till this moment has been only known to me, and 
which even now must go no further than ourselves.” 

The three Bretons, who were deeply interested, gave the 
required promises. 

“Well,” said Pontcalec, “this college friendship of which 
Montlouis speaks had undergone some change between 
Caradec and myself, on account of a rivalry. We loved 
the same woman, and I was loved by her. 

“One day I determined to hunt the stag in the forest of 
Chateaubriant ; my dogs and huntsmen had been sent out 
the day before, and I was on my way to the rendezvous, 
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when, on the road before me, I saw an enormous faggot 
walking along. This did not surprise me, for our peasants 
carry such enormous faggots that they quite disappear under 
their load; but this faggot appeared from behind to move 
alone. Soon it stopped; an old woman, turning round, 
showed her face to me. As I approached, I could not take 
my eyes off her, for I recognised the sorceress of Savernay, 
who had predicted the misfortune caused by my white pony. 

“My first impulse, 1 confess, was to take another road, 
and avoid the prophetess of evil; but she had already seen 
me, and she seemed to wait for me with a smile full of 
malice. I was ten years older than when her first threat 
had frightened me. I was ashamed to go back. 

“¢Good day, Viscount de Pontcalec,’ said she; ‘how is 
the Marquis de Guer?’ 

“¢ Well, good woman; and I shall be quite easy about 
him if you will assure me that nothing will happen to him 
during my absence.’ 

“¢Ah! ah!’ said she, laughing; ‘you have not forgotten 
the plains of Savernay. You have a good memory, vis- 
count; but yet, if I gave you some advice, you would not 
follow it any more than the first time. Man is blind.’ 

“<And what is your advice ?’ 

«Not to go hunting to-day,’ 

“éWhy not?’ 

¢¢ And to return at once to Pontcalec.’ 

“<‘T cannot; I have a rendezvous with some friends at 
ChAteaubriant.’ 

“‘¢So much the worse, viscount, for blood will be spilt.’ 

“<Mine ?? 

“¢Yours, and another’s.’ 

“¢Bah! are you mad ?’ 

“ ¢So said your uncle Crysogon. How is he?’ 

“‘Do you not know that he died seven years ago at 
Morlaix ?’ 

“¢ Poor fellow!’ said the woinan, ‘like you, he would 
not believe: at length he beheld, but it was too late,’ 
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“T shuddered involuntarily; but a false shame whispered 
that it would be cowardly to give way, and that doubtless 
the fulfilment of the pretended witch’s former prediction 
had been but a chance. 

“¢Ah! I see that a former experience has not made you 
wiser, my fine fellow,’ said she. ‘Well, go to Chateau- 
briant then, since you must have it so, but at least send 
back that handsome hunting-knife.’ 

“¢And with what will monsieur cut the stag’s foot ?’ 
asked the servant who followed me. 

“¢With your knife,’ said the old woman. 

“<The stag is a royal animal,’ replied the servant, ‘and 
deserves a hunting-kuife.’ 

“‘< Besides,’ said I, ‘you said my blood would flow. What 
means that ? —I shall be attacked, and if so I shall want it 
to defend myself.’ 

“<JT do not know what it means,’ replied the old woman; 
‘but I do know that in your place, my brave gentleman, I 
would listen to a poor old woinan, and that I would not go 
to Chateaubriant; or, if I did go, it would be without my 
hunting-knife.’ 

“¢Do not listen to the old witch, monsieur,’ said the ser- 
vant, who was doubtless afraid to take the fatal weapon. 

“Tf I had been alone, I should have returned; but before 
my servant I did not like to do so. 

«“<Thank you, my good woman,’ said I, ‘but really I do 
not see what reason there is for not going to Chateaubriant. 
As to my knife, I shall keep it; if I be attacked I must have 
a weapon to defend myself.’ 

“¢Go then and defend yourself,’ said the old woman, 
shaking her head; ‘ we cannot escape our destiny.’ 

“T heard no more. I urged my horse toa gallop; but, 
turning a corner, I saw that the old woman had resumed 
her route, and I lost sight of her. 

“An hour after I was in the forest of Chateaubriant ; 
and I met you, Montlouis and Talhouet, for you were both 
of the party.” 
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“ It is true,” said Talhouet, “and I begin to understand.” 

“ And I,” said Montlouis. 

“But I know nothing of it,” said Du Couédic ; “so pray 
continue, Pontcalec.” 

“Our dogs started the deer, and we set off in pursuit ; but 
we were not the only hunters in the forest, — at a distance 
we heard the sound of anvther pack, which gradually 
approached ; soon the two crossed, aud some of my dogs by 
mistake went after the wrong deer. I ran after them to 
stop them, which separated me from you. You followed 
the rest of our pack; but some one had forestalled me. I 
heard the howls of my dogs under the lash of a whip; I 
redoubled my pace, and found the Baron de Caradec striking 
them. I told you there were causes of dislike between us, 
which only needed an opportunity to burst out. I asked 
him why he struck my dogs. His reply was haughtier than 
my question. We were alone — we were both twenty years 
of age-—we were rivals —each was armed. We drew our 
knives, threw ourselves one upon the other, and Caradec 
fell from his horse, pierced through the body. ‘To tell you 
what I felt when I saw him, bleeding and writhing in agony, 
would be impossible ; I spurred my horse, and darted through 
the forest like a madman. 

“JT heard the voices of the hunters, and I arrived, one of 
the first, but [remember — do you remember it, Montlouis ? 
— that you asked me why I was so pale.” 

“1 do,” said Montlouis. 

“ Then I remembered the advice of the sorceress, and re- 
proached myself bittely for neglecting it. This solitary and 
fatal duel seemed to me like an assassination. Nantes and its 
environs became insupportable to me, for every day I heard 
of the murder of Caradec. It is true that no one suspected 
me, but the secret voice of my conscience spoke so loud that 
twenty times I was on the point of denouncing myself. 

“Then I left Nantes and went to Paris, but not until I had 
searched for the sorceress; not knowing either her name or 
her residence, I could not find her.” 
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“ Tt is strange,” said Talhouct; “and have you ever seen 
her since ?” 

Wait,” said Pontcalec, “and listen, for now comes the 
terrible part. This winter —or rather last autumn —I say 
winter, because there was snow falling, though it was only 
in November —I was returning from Guer, and had ordered 
a halt at Pontcalec-des-Aulnes, after a day during which | 
had been shooting snipes in the marshes with two of my 
tenants. We arrived, benumbed with the cold, at the ren- 
dezvous, and found a good tire and supper awaiting us. 

“ As I entered, and received the salutations and compli- 
ments of my people, I perceived in the chimney-corner an 
old woman wrapped in a large gray and black cloak, who 
appeared to be asleep. 

‘¢ Who is that?’ I asked of the farmer, and trembling 
involuntarily. 

“¢An old beggar, whom I do not know, and she looks 
like a witch,’ said he; ‘but she was porishing with cold, 
hunger, and fatigne. She came begging; 1 told her to come 
in, and gave her a piece of bread; which she ate while she 
warmed herself, and now she has gone to sleep.’, 

“The figure moved slightly in its corner. 

“ ¢What has happened to yon, Monsieur le Marquis,’ asked 
the farimer’s wife, ‘that yon are so wet, and that your clothes 
are splashed with mud up to the shoulder ?’ 

“¢ You nearly had to dine without me, my good Martine,’ 
I replied, ‘although this repast and this fire were prepared 
for me,’ 

“¢Truly !? cried the good woman, alarmed, 

“Ah! monsieur had a narrow escape,’ said the farmer. 

“ «How so, my good lord ?’ 

“¢You know your marshes arc fn}l of bogs; I ventured 
without sounding the ground, and all at once I felt that I 
was sinking in; so that, had it not been for my gun, which 
] held across, enabling your husband to come and pull me 
ont, I should have been smothered, which is not only a cruel 
but a stupid death? 
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“<Oh, monsieur,’ said the wife, ‘ pray do not expose ycur- 
self in this way!’ 

“¢TLet him alone,’ said the sepulchral voice of the figure 
crouched in the chimney-corner; ‘he will not die thus; I 
foretell that.’ 

“And, lowering the hood of her gray cloak, she showed 
me the face of that woman who had twice crossed my path 
with sad prediction. 

“YT remained motionless and petrified. 

“¢You recognise me?’ she asked, without moving. 

“T made a sign of assent, but had not really the courage 
to reply. All gathered in a circle round us. 

“¢No, no,’ continued she; ‘be easy, Marquis de Guer ; 
you will not die thus.’ 

“< How do you know ?’ I stammered out, with a convic- 
tion, however, that she did know. 

“¢T cannot tell you, for I do not know myself; but you 
know well that I do not make mistakes.’ 

‘¢¢ And how shall I die?’ asked I, making an effort over 
myself to ask this question and to listen to her reply. 

“¢ You will die by the sea. Beware of the water, Mar- 
quis de Guer !’ she replied. 

“<How?? asked I. ‘What do you mean?’ 

“<T have spoken, and cannot explain further, marquis 3 
but again I say, Beware of the water !’ 

“All the peasants looked frightened; some mutterea 
prayers, others crossed themselves ; the old woman returned 
to her corner, buried herself again in her cloak, and did not 
speak another syllable. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE ARREST. 


“Tue details of this affair may some day escape my mem: 
ory, but the impression it made will never be effaced. I 
had not the shadow of a doubt; and this prediction took 
the aspect of a reality, as far as I was concerned. Yes,” 
continued Pontcalec, “even though you should laugh, like 
my uncle Crysogon, you would never change my opinion, 
or take away from me the conviction that the prediction 
will be realised; therefore, I tell you, were it true that 
‘we are pursued by Dubois’s exempts, — were there a boat 
ready to take us to Belle Isle to escape them, so convinced 
am I that the sea will be fatal to me, and that no other 
death has any power over me, that I would give myself up 
to my pursuers, and say, ‘Do your worst, I shall not die 
by your hands.’ ” 

The three Bretons had listened in silence to this strange 
declaration, which gathered solemnity from the circum. 
stances in which they stood. 

“Then,” said Du Couédic, after a pause, “ we understand 
your courage, my friend; believing yourself destined to one 
sort of death, you are indifferent to all other danger. But 
take care; if the anecdote were known, it would rob you of 
all merit, not in our eyes, for we know what you really 
are; but others would say that you entered this conspiracy 
because you can neither be beheaded, shot, nor killed by 
the dagger, but that it would have been very different if 
conspirators were drowned.” 

“And perhaps they would speak the truth,” said Pont- 
calec, smiling. 

“But, my dear marquis,” said Montlouis, “we who have 
not the same grounds for security should, I think, pay some 
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attention to the advice of our unknown friend, and leave 
Nantes, or even France, as soon as possible.” 

“But this may be wrong,” said Poxtcalec; “and I do not 
believe our projects are known at Nantes or elsewhere.” 

“And probably nothing will be known till Gaston has 
done his work,” said Talhouet, “and then we shall have 
nothing to fear but enthusiasm, and that does not kill. As 
to you, Pontcalec, never approach a seaport, never go to 
sea, and you will live to the age of Methuselah ! ” 

The conversation might have continued in this jocular 
strain; but at this moment several gentlemen, with whom 
they had appointed a meeting, came in by different secret 
ways, and in different costumes, 

It was not that they had much to fear from the provin- 
cial police, — that of Nantes, though Nantes was a large 
town, was not sufficiently well organised to alarm conspira, 
tors, who had in the locality the influence of name and 
social position, — but the police of Paris—the regent’s 
police, or that of Dubois—sent down spies, who were easily 
detected by their ignorance of the place, and the difference 
of their dress and speech. 

Though this Breton association was numerous, we shall 
only occupy ourselves with its four chiefs, who were beyond 
all the others in name, fortune, courage, and intelligence. 

They discussed a new edict of Montesquien’s, and the 
necessity of arming themselves in case of violence on the 
marshal’s part: thus it was nothing less than the begin- 
ning of a civil war, for which the pretexts were the impi- 
ety of the regent’s court and Dubois’s sacrileges, — pretexts 
which would arouse the anathemas of an essentially reli- 
gious province against a reign so little worthy to succeed 
that of Louis XIV. 

Pontealee explained their plan, not suspecting that at 
that moment Dubois’s police had sent a detachment to each 
of their dwellings, and that an exempt was even then on 
the spot with orders to arrest them. Thus, all who had 
taken part in the meeting saw, from afar, the bayonets of 
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soldiers at their houses; and thus, being forewarned, they 
night probably escape by a speedy flight; they might 
easily find retreats among their numerous friends; many 
of them might gain the coast, and escape to Holland, Spain, 
or England. 

Pontcalec, Du Couédic, Montlouis, and Talhouet, as usual, 
went out together; but, on arriving at the end of the street 
where Montlouis’s house was situated, they perceived lights 
crossing the windows of the apartments, and a sentinel 
barring the door with his musket. 

“Qh,” said Montlouis, stopping his companions, “ what 
is going on at my house ?” 

“Indeed, there is something,” said Talhouet; “and just 
now I fancied I saw a sentinel at the Hétel de Rouen.” 

“Why did you not say so?” asked Du Counédic; “it was 
surely worth mentioning.” 

“Oh, I was afraid of appearing an alarmist, and I thought 
it might be only a patrol.” 

“ But this man belongs to the regiment of Picardy,” said 
Montlouis, stepping back. 

“Tt is strange,” said Pontcalec; “let me go up the lane 
which leads to my house; if that also be guarded, there 
will be no further doubt.” 

Keeping together, in case of an attack, they went on 
silently tiil they saw a detachment of twenty men grouped 
round Pontcalec’s house. 

“This passes a joke,” said Du Couédic, “and, unless our 
houses have all caught fire at once, I do not understand 
these uniforms around them; as to me, I shall leave mine, 
most certainly.” 

‘And I,” said Talhouet, “shall be off to Saint-Nazaire, 
and from there to Le Croisic; take my advice and come with 
me. I know a brig about to start for Newfoundland, and the 
captain is a servant of mine; if the air on shore becomes 
too bad, we will embark, set sail, and vogue la galéres ; 
come, Pontealec, forget your old witch and come with us.” 

“No, no,” said Pontcalec, “I will not rush on my fate, 

b 
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Reflect, my friends: we are the chiefs, and we should set a 
strange example by flying before we even know if a real 
danger exists. There is no proof against us. La Jonquiere 
is incorruptible; Gaston is intrepid; our letters from him 
say that all will soon be over; perhaps, at this very moment, 
France may be delivered and the regent dead. What would 
be thought of us if, at such a time, we had taken flight ? 
The example of our desertion would ruin everything here, 
Consider it well; I do not command you as a chief, but I 
counsel you as a friend; you are not obliged to obey, for I 
free you from your oath, but in your place I would not go. 
We have given an example of devotion; the worst that can 
happen to us is to give that of martyrdom; but this will 
not, I hope, be the case. If we are arrested, the Breton 
parliament will judge us. Of what is 1t composed ?— of 
our friends and accomplices. We are safer in a prison of 
which they hold the key, than on a vessel at the mercy of 
the winds; besides, before the parliament has assembled, 
all Bretagne will be in arms; tried, we are absolved; 
absolved, we are triumphant!” 

“ He is right,” said Talhouet; “my uncle, my brothers, 
all my family, are compromised with me. I shall save 
myself with them or die with him.” 

“My dear Talhouet,” said Montlouis, “all this is very 
fine; but I have a worse opinion of this affair than you 
have. If we are in the hands of any one, it is Dubois, who 
is not a gentleman, and hates those who are. I do not like 
these people who belong to no class, —who are neither 
nobles, soldiers, nor priests. like better a true gentleman, 
a soldier, or a monk: at least, they are all supported by the 
authority of their profession. However, I appeal, as we 
generally do, to the majority ; but I confess that, if it be 
for flight, I shall fly most willingly.” 

“ And I,” said Du Couedic; “Montesquieu may be better 
informed than we suppose; and if it be Dubois who holds 


us in his clutches, we shall have some difficulty in freeing 
ourselves,” 
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“ And, I repeat, we must remain,” said Pontcalec; “the 
Auty of a general is to remain at the head of his soldiers; 
the duty of the chief of a conspiracy is to die at the head 
of the plot.” 

‘¢ My dear friend,” said Montlouis, “ your sorceress blinds 
you; to gain credence for her prediction, you are ready to 
drown yourself intenticnally. Jam less enthusiastic about 
this pythoness, I confess; and as [ do not know what kind 
of death is in store for me, J am somewhat uneasy.” 

“You are mistaken, Montlouis,” said Pontcalec, “it is 
duty above all which influences me; and, besides, if I do 
not die for this, you will not, for I ain your chief, and cer- 
tainly before the judges I should reclaim the title which 
I have abjured to-day. If I do not die by Dubois, neither 
will you. We soldiers, and afraid to pay an official visit 
to parliament, for that is it, after all, and nothing else! 
benches covered with black robes, — smiles of intelligence 
between the accused and the judge: it is a battle with the 
regent; let us accept it, and when parliament shall absolve 
us, we shall have done as well as if we had put to flight all 
the troops in Bretagne.” 

“Montlouis proposed to refer it to a majority,” said Du 
Couédie, “let us do so.” 

“TY did not speak from fear,” said Montlouis; “ but I do 
not see the use of walking into the lion’s mouth if we can 
muzzle him.” 

“ That was unnecessary, Montlouis,” said Pontealec; “ we 
all know you, and we accept your proposition. Let those 
who are for flight hold up their hands.” 

Montlouis and Du Couédie raised their hands. 

“We are two and two,” said Montlouis; “ we must, then, 
trust to inspiration.” 

“You forget,” said Pontcalec, “that, as president, I have 
two votes.” 

“Tt is true.” 

‘Let those, then, who are remaining here hold up theit 
hands,” 
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Pontealee and Talhouet raised their hands; thus the 
majority was fixed. j 

This deliberation in the open street might have seemed 
absurd, had it not involved in its results the question of life 
‘or death to four of the noblest gentlemen in Bretagne. 

“Well,” said Montlouis, “it appears, Du Couédic, that 
we were wrong; and now, marquis, we obey your orders.” 

*« See what I do,” said Pontcalec, “and then do as you like.” 

And he walked straight up to his house, followed by his 
three friends. 

Arriving at the door, he tapped a soldier on the shoulder. 

“My friend,” said he, ‘call your officer, I beg.” 

The soldier passed the order to the sergeant, who called 
the captain. 

“What do you want ?” asked the latter. 

“T want to come into my house.” 

‘Who are you?” 

“fam the Marquis de Pontcalec.” 

“Silence!” said the officer, in a low voice, “and fly in- 
stantly, —I am here'to arrest you.” Then aloud, “ You can- 
not pass,” said he, pushing back the marquis, and closing in 
his soldiers before him. 

Pontealee took the officer’s hand, pressed it, and said, — 

“ You are a brave fellow, but I must go in. I thank you, 
and may God reward you!” 

The officer, surprised, opened his ranks, and Pontealec, 
followed by his friends, crossed the court. On seeing him, 
hts family uttered cries of terror. 

“What is it?” asked the marquis, calmiy; “and what 
is going on here ?” 

“T arrest you, Monsieur le Marquis,” said an exempt of 
the Provost of Paris. 

“ Pardien ! what a fine exploit!” said Montlouis; “and 
you seem a clever fellow, — you, a provost’s exempt, and 
absolutely those whom you are sent to arrest are obliged to 
come and take you by the collar.” 

The exempt saluted this gentleman, who joked so pleas- 
antly at such a time, and asked his name, 
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“T am Monsieur de Montlouis. Look, my dear fellow, 
if you have not got an order against me, too, — if you have, 
execute it.” 

“ Monsieur,” said the exempt, bowing lower as he became 
more astonished, “it is not I, but my comrade, Duchevon, 
who is charged to arrest you; shall I tell him?” 

“Where is he?” 

“ At your house, waiting for you.” 

“T should be sorry to keep you waiting long,” said Mont 
louis, “and I will go to him, Thanks, my friend.” 

The exempt was bewildered. 

Montlouis pressed Pontealec’s hand and those of the 
others; then, whispering a few words to them, he set out 
for his house, and was arrested. 

Talhouet and Du Couvilic did the same; so that by eleven 
at night the work was over. 

The news of the arrest ran through the town, but every 
one said, “The parliament will absolve thein.” 

The next day, hawever, their opinions changed, for thera 
arrived from Nantes the commission, perfectly constituted, 
and wanting, as we have sid, neither president, procureur 
du roi, secretary, nor even executioners. We use the plural, 
for there were three. 

The bravest men are sometimes stupefied by great mis- 
fortune. This fell on the province with the power and 
rapidity of a thunder-stroke ; it made no cry, no movement; 
Bretagne expired. 

The commission installed itself at once, and expected 
that, in consideration of its powers, people would bow be- 
fore it rather than give offence; but the terror was so great, 
that each one thought of himself alone, and merely de- 
plored the fate of the others. 

This, then, was the state of affairs in Bretagne three or 
four days after the arrest of Pontcalec and his three friends. 
Let us leave them awhile at Nantes, in Dubois’s toils, and 
see what was passing in Paris. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
THE BASTILLE. 


ANpD now, with the reader’s permission, we will enter the 
Bastille, — that formidable building at which even the 
passing traveller trembled, and which, to the whole neigh. 
bourhood, was an annoyance and cause of alarm; for often 
at night the cries of the unfortunate prisoners who were 
under torture might be heard piercing the thick walls, so 
much so, that the Duchesse de Lesdequieres once wrote 
to the governor, that, if he did not prevent his patients 
from making such a noise, she should complain to the 
king. 

At this time, however, under the reign of Philippe 
d’Orléans, there were no cries to be heard; the society 
was select, and too well bred to disturb the repose of a 
lady. 

In a room in the Du Coin tower, on the first floor, was a 
prisoner alone; the room was large, and resembled an 
immense tomb lighted by two windows, furnished with an 
unusual allowance of bars and irons. A painted couch, two 
rough wooden chairs, and a black table, were the whole 
furniture ; the walls were covered with strange inscriptions, 
which the prisoner consulted from time to time when he 
Was over overcome by ennui. 

He had, however, been but one day in the Bastille, and 
yet already he paced his vast chamber, examining the iron- 
barred doors, looking through the grated windows, listening, 
sighing, waiting. This day, which was Sunday, a pale sun 
ailvered the clouds, and the prisoner watched with a feeling 
of inexpressible melancholy the walkers on the Boulevards. 
It was easy to see that every passer-by looked at the Bastille 
with a feeling of terror, and of self-gratulation at not being 
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within its walls. A noise of bolts and creaking hinges 
drew the prisoner from this sad occupation, and he saw the 
man enter before whom he had been taken the day before, 
This man, about thirty years of age, with an agreeable ap- 
pearance and polite bearing, was the governor, M. Delaunay, 
father of that Delaunay who died at his post in ’89. 

The prisoner, who recognised him, did not know how 
rare such visits were. 

“ Monsieur de Chanlay,” said the governor, bowing, “I 
come to know if you have passed a good night, and are 
sitisfied with the fare of the house and the conduct of the 
employees,” — thus M. Delaunay, in his politeness, called 
the turnkeys and jailers. 

“Yes, monsieur; and these attentions paid to a prisoner 
have surprised me, I own.” 

“The bed is hard and old, but yet it is one of the best, 
luxury being forbidden by our rules. Your room, mon- 
sieur, is the best in the Bastille; it has been occupied by 
the Duc d’Angouléme, by the Marquis de Bassompierre, 
and by the Maréchaux de Suxembourg and Biron; it is here 
that I lodge the princes when his majesty does me the 
honour to send them to me.” 

“Tt is an excellent lodging,” said Gaston, smiling, 
‘though ill furnished; can I have some books, some paper, 
and pens?” 

“Books, monsieur, are strictly forbidden; but if you very 
much wish to read, as many things are allowed to a prisoner 
who is ennuyé, come and see me; then you can put in your 
pocket one of those volumes which my wife or I leave 
about; you will hide it from all eyes; on a second visit you 
will take the second volume, and to this abstraction we will 
close our eyes.” 

“ And paper, pens, ink?” said Gaston, “I wish most 
particularly to write.” 

‘No one writes here, monsieur; or, at least, only to the 
king, the regent, the minister, or to me; but they draw, and 
I can let you have drawing-paper and pencils.” 
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Monsieur, how can I thank you sufficiently for yout 
kindness ?” 

“By granting me the request I came to make, for my 
visit is an interested one. I came to ask if you would do 
me the honour to dine with me to-day?” 

“With you, monsieur! truly, you surprise me} however, 
I cannot tell you how sensible I ain of your courtesy, and 
should retain for it an everlasting gratitude if I bad any 
prospect but death before my eyes.” 

“Death! monsieur, you are gloomy; you should not 
think of these things — forget them and accept —” 

“T do, monsieur.” 

“A la bonne heure,” said the governor, bowing to Gaston, 
“T will take back your answer.” And he went out, leaving 
the prisoner plunged in a new train of ideas. 

The politeness which at first charmed the chevalier on 
reflection began to arouse some suspicion. Might it not be 
intended to inspire him with confidence, and lead him on 
to betray himself and his companions; he remembered the 
tragic chronicle of the Bastille, the snares laid for prisoners, 
and that famous dungeon chamber so much spoken of, 
which none who had entered ever left alive. Gaston felt 
himself alone and abandoned. He also felt that the 
crime he had meditated deserved death; did not all these 
flattering and strange advances conceal some snare? In 
fact, the Bastille had done its ordinary work; the prison 
acted on the prisoner, who became cold, suspicious, and 
uneasy. 

“They take me for a provincial,” he thought, “and they 
hope that — prudent in my interrogatories —I shall be 
imprudent in my conduct; they do not, they cannot, know 
my accomplices; and they hope that in giving me the 
means of communicating with them, of writing to them, 
or of inadvertently speaking of them, they will get some: 
thing out of me. Dubois and D’Argenson are at the bottom 
of this.” 

Then Gaston thought of his friends who were waiting fot 
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him without news from him, who would not know what had 
become of him, or, worse still, on some false news, might 
act and ruin themselves. 

Then came the thought of his poor Héléne, isolated, as 
he himself was, whom he had not even presented to the 
Duc d’Olivares, her sole protector for the future, and who 
might himself be arrested or have taken flight. Then what 
would become of Heéléne, without support, and pursued 
by that unknown person who had sought her even in the 
heart of Bretague ? 

In a paroxysin of despair at this thought, Gaston threw 
himself on his bed, cursing the doors and bars which im- 
prisoned him, and striking the stones with his hands, 

At this moment there was a noise at the door. Gaston 
rose hastily, and met M. d’Argeuson with a law officer, and 
behind them an imposing escort of soldicrs. He understood 
that he was to be interrogated. 

D’Argenson, with his great wig, large black eyes, and 
dark shaggy eyebrows, made little impression on the cheva- 
lier; he knew that in joining the conspiracy he sacrificed 
his happiness, and that in entering the Bastille he had sac- 
rificed his life. In this mood it was difficult to frighten 
him. D’Argenson asked a hundred questions which Gaston 
refused to answer, replying only by complaints of being 
unjustly arrested, and demanding proof. M. d’Argenson 
became angry, and Gaston laughed in his face; then D’Ar- 
genson spoke of the Breton conspiracy; Gaston assumed 
astonishment, and listened to the list of his accomplices 
with the greatest sang-froid. When the magistrate had 
finished, he thanked him for giving him intelligence of 
events which were quite new to him. D’Argenson again 
lost patience, and gave his ordinary angry cough, 

Then he passed from interrogatory to accusation. 

“You wanted to kill the regent,” said he, all at once, te 
the chevalier. 

“ How do you know that ?” asked Gaston, calmly. 

“ Never mind how, since I know it.” 
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“Then I will answer you as Agamemnon did Achilles 
Why ask, since you know it?” 

“ Monsieur, I am no jesting,” said D’Argenson. 

“Nor I,” said Gaston; ‘I only quote Racine.” 

“Take care, monsieur, you may find this system of 
defence do you no good.” 

“Do you think it would be better to confess what you 
ask me?” 

“Tt is useless to deny a fact which I am aware of.” 

“Then permit me to repeat my question: what is the use 
of asking me about a project of which apparently you are 
so much better informed than I am?” 

“T want the details.” 

“ Ask your police, which reads even people’s most secret 
thoughts.” 

“Hum, hum!” said D’Argenson, in a tone which, in spite 
of Gaston’s courage, made some impression on him, “ what 
would you say if I asked news of your friend La Jon- 
quiére ?” 

‘‘T should say,” replied Gaston, turning pale, “ that I hope 
the same mistake has not been made about him as about me.” 

“ Ah!” said D’Argenson, “that name touches you, I think, 
— you know M. la Jonquiére ?” 

“T know him as a friend, recommended to me to show 
me Paris.” 

“Yes, Paris and its environs,—the Palais Royal, the 
Rue du Bac, or La Muette: he was to show you all these, 
was he not ?” 

“They know all,” thought Gaston. 

“ Well, monsieur,” said D’Argenson, “can you find another 
verse from Racine which will serve as an answer to my 
question ?” 

“Perhaps I might, if I knew what you meant; certainly 
I wished to see the Palais Royal, for it is a curious placg, 
and I have heard it much spoken of. As to the Rue du 
Bae, I know little of it; then there only remains La Muette, 
of which I know nothing.” 
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“TI do not say that you have been there; I say that La 
Jonquiére was to take you there, — do you dare to deny it?” 

“Ma foi, monsieur, I neither deny nor avow; I refer you 
to him; he will answer you if he thinks fit.” 

‘It is useless, monsieur; he has been asked, and has 
replied.” 

Gaston felt a shudder pass through him. He might 
be betrayed, but he would divulge nothing. He kept 
silence. 

D’Argenson waited a moment, then, seeing that Gaston 
remained silent, — 

“ Would you like to meet La Jonquiére ?” asked he. 

“You can do with me as you please, monsieur?” said 
Gaston ; “I am in your hands.” 

But at the same time he resolved, if he were to face La 
Jonquiére, he would crush him beneath his conteinpt. 

“It is well. As you say, 1am the master, and I choose 
just now to apply the ordinary and the extraordinary 
question: Do you know what they are, monsieur?” said 
D’Argenson, leaning on each syllable. 

A cold sweat bathed Gaston’s temples, not that he feared 
to die, but torture was worse than death. A victim of the 
torture was always disfigured or crippled, and the best of 
these alternatives was a cruel one for a young man of five 
and twenty. 

D’Argenson saw, a8 in a mirror, what was passing in 
Gaston’s mind. 

“ Hola!” said the interrogator. 

Two men entered. 

“ Here is a gentleman who seems to have no dislike to 
the question ordinary or extraordinary. Take him to the 
room.” 

“Tt is the dark hour, the hour I expected,” murmured 
Gaston. “Oh, my God! give me courage.” 

Doubtless his prayer was heard, for, making a sign that 
he was ready, he followed the guards with a firm step, 

D’Argenson came behind him, 
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They descended the stone staircase and passed the first 
dungeon in the tower. There they crossed two courts. 
As they crossed the second court, some prisoners, looking 
through their windows and seeing a gentleman well dressed, 
called out,— 

“Hola! monsieur, you are set free then ?” 

A woman’s voice added, — 

“ Monsieur, if you are asked about us when you are free 
from here, say that we said nothing.” 

A young man’s voice said, — 

“You are happy, monsieur, — you will see her you love.” 

“You are mistaken, monsieur,” said the chevalier. “TJ 
am about to suffer the question.” 

A terrible silence succeeded. Then the sad procession 
went over the drawbridge. Gaston was placed in a closed 
and locked chair and taken to the arsenal, which was sepa- 
rated from the Bastille by a narrow passage. 

D’Argenson had taken the lead, and awaited the prisoner, 
who found himself in a low room covered with damp. On 
the wall hung chains, collars, and other strange instru- 
ments; chafing dishes stood on the ground, and crosses of 
Saint André were in the corner. 

“ You see this,” said D’Argenson, showing the chevalier 
two rings fastened into flagstones at six feet apart, and 
separated by a wooden bench about three feet high; “in 
these rings are placed the head and feet of the patient; 
then this tressel is placed under him, so that his stomach 
is two feet higher than his mouth; then we pour pots of 
water holding two pints each into his mouth. The number 
is fixed at eight for the ordinary, ten for the extraordinary 
question. If the patient refuses to swallow, we pinch his 
nose so that he cannot breathe; then he opens his mouth, 
then he swallows. This question,” continued he, empha- 
sising every detail, “is very disagreeable, and yet I do not 
think I should prefer the boot. Both kill sometimes; the 
boot disfigures the patient, and it is true that the water 
destroys his health for the future; but it is rare, for the 
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prisoner always speaks at the ordinary question if he be 
guilty, and generally at the extraordinary, if he be not.” 

Gaston, pale and silent, listened and watched. 

“ Do you prefer the wedges, chevalier? Here, bring the 
wedges.” 

A man brought six wedges and showed them, still stainad 
with blood and flattened at the edges by the blows which 
had been struck upon them. 

“Do you know the way in which these are used? The 
knees and ankles of the patient are pressed between two 
wooden slabs as tightly as possible, then one of these men 
forces a wedge between the knees, which is followed by a 
larger one. There are eight for the ordinary torture, and 
two larger for the extraordinary. These wedges, I warn 
you, chevalier, break bones like glass, and wound the flesh 
insupportably.” 

‘‘Enough, enough,” said Gaston, “unless you wish to 
double the torture by describing it; but if it be only to 
guide my choice, I leave it to you, as you must know them 
better than I, and I shall be grateful if you will choose the 
one which will kill me most quickly.” 

D’Argenson could not conceal the admiration with whicb 
Gaston’s strength of will inspired him. 

“Come,” said he, “speak, and you will not be tortured.” 

“JT have nothing to say. monsieur, so I cannot.” 

“Do not play the Spartan, I advise you. One may cry, 
but between the cries one always speaks under torture.” 

“Try,” said Gaston. 

Gaston’s resolute air, in spite of the struggle of nature — 
a struggle which was evidenced by his paleness, and by a 
slight nervous tremour which shook him — gave D’Argen- 
son the measure of his courage. He was accustomed to 
this kind of thing, and was rarely mistaken. He saw that 
he should get nothing out of him, yet he persisted. 

‘‘Come, monsieur,” said he, “it is still time. Do not 
force us to do you any violence.” 

“Monsieur,” said Gaston, “I swear, before God, whe 
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hears me, that if you put me to the torture, instead of speake 
ing, I will bold my breath, and stifle myself, if the thing 
be possible, Judge, then, if J am likely to yield to threats, 
where J am determined not to yield to pain,” 

D’Argenson signed to the tormentors, who approached 
Gaston; but as they did go he seemed to gain new strength, 
With a calm smile, he helped them to remove his coat and 
to unfasten his cuffs 

“Tt is to be the water, then ?” asked the man, 

“The water first,’ asked D’Argenson, 

They passed the cords through the rings, brought the 
tressels, filled the vases, — Gaston did not flinch, 

D’Argenson reflected, 

After about ten minutes’ thought, which seemed an age 
to the chevalier, — 

“Tet him go,” said D’Argenson, with a grunt of discon- 
tent, “and take him back to the Bastille.” 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


HOW LIFE PASSED IN THE BASTILLE WHILE WAITING 
FOR DEATH. 


Gaston was inclined to thank the lieutenant of police, but 
he refrained. It might appear as though he had been 
afraid. He took his hat and coat, and returned to the Bas- 
tille as he had come. 

“They did not like to put a man of high birth to the 
torture,” thought he; “they will try me and condemn me 
to death.” 

But death seemed easy when divested of the preliminary 
agonies which the lieutenant of police had so minutely 
described. 

On re-entering his room, Gaston saw, almost with joy, 
all that had seemed so horrible to him an hour before. 
The prison seemed gay, the view charming, the saddest 
inscriptions on the walls were madrigals compared to the 
menacing appearance of the room he had just quitted. 

The major of the Bastille came to fetch him about an 
hour afterwards, accompanied by a turnkey. 

“T understand,” thought Gaston; “the governor’s invita- 
tion is a pretext, in such a case, to take from the prisoner 
the anguish of expectation. I shall, doubtless, cross some 
dungeon, into which I shall fall and die. God’s will be 
done.” And, with a firm step, he followed the major, ex- 
pecting every moment to be precipitated into some secret 
dungeon, and murmuring Héleéne’s name, that he might die 
with it on his lips, 

But, no accident following this poetical and loving 
invocation, the prisoner quietly arrived at the governor’ 
door. 
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M. Delaunay came to meet him. 

‘Will you give me your word of honour, chevalier,” 
said he, “not to attempt to escape while you are in my 
house? It is understood, of course,” he added, smiling, 
“that this parole is withdrawn as soon as you are taken 
back to your own room, and it is only a precaution to 
insure me a continuance of your society.” 

“T give you my word so far,” said Gaston. 

“*T is well, monsieur, enter; you are expected.” 

And he led Gaston to a well-furnished room, where a 
humerous company was already assembled. 

“T have the honour to present to you M. Le Chevalier 
Gaston de Chanlay,” said the governor. Then naming, in 
turn, each of the persons assembled, — 

“‘M. le Duc de Richelieu.” 

“M. le Comte de Laval.” 

“M. le Chevalier Dumesnil.” 

“ M. de Malezieux.” 

“Ah,” said Gaston, smiling, “all the Cellamare con- 
spiracy.” 

“ Except M. and Madame du Maine, and the Prince of 
Cellamare,” said the Abbé Brigaud, bowing. 

“Ah monsieur,” said Gaston, in a reproachful tone, 
“you forget the brave D’Harmental and the learned 
Mademoiselle de Launay.” 

“D’Harmental is kept in bed by his wounds,” said 
Brigaud. 

“As to Mademoiselle de Launay,” said the Chevalier 
Dumesnil, reddening with pleasure, “here she comes; she 
does us the honour of dining with us.” 

“Present me, monsieur,” said Gaston; “amongst pris- 
oners we must not make ceremonies; I reckon, therefore, 
on you.” 

And Dumesnil, taking Gaston by the hand, presented 
him to Mademoiselle de Launay. 

Gaston could not repress a certain expression of astonish» 
ment at all he saw. 
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“Ah, chevalier,” said the governor, “I see that, like 
three quarters of the inhabitants of Paris, you thought I 
devoured my prisoners.” 

“No, monsieur,” said Gaston, “but I certainly thought 
for a moment that I should not have had the honour of 
dining with you today.” 

“How so?” 

“Ts it the habit to give your prisoners an appetite for 
their dinners by the walk I have had to-day?” 

“ Ah, yes,” cried Mademoiselle de Launay, “was it not 
you who were being led to the torture just now ? ” 

“Myself, mademoiselle; and be assured that only such 
a hindrance would have kept me from so charming a 
society.” 

“ Ah, these things are not in my jurisdiction,” said the 
governor; “thank Heaven, I am a soldier, and not a judge. 
Do not confound arms and the toga, as Cicero says. My 
business is to keep you here, and to make your stay as 
agreeable as possible, so that I may have the pleasure 
of seeing you again. M. d’Argenson’s business is to have 
you tortured, hung, beheaded, put on the wheel, quartered, 
if possible; each to his task. Mademoiselle de Launay,” 
added he, “dinner is ready, will you take my arm? Your 
pardon, Chevalier Dumesnil; you think me a tyrant, I 
am sure, but as host I am privileged. Gentlemen, seat 
yourselves.” 

“ What a horrible thing a prison is,” said Richelieu, 
delicately turning up his cuffs, “slavery, irons, bolts, 
chains.” 

“Shall I pass you this potage 4 l’écrevisses?” said the 
governor. 

‘““Yes, monsieur,” said the duke, “your cook does it 
beautifully, and I am really annoyed that mine did not 
conspire with me; he might have profited by his stay 
in the Bastille.” 

‘“‘There is champagne,” said Delaunay, “1 have it direct 
from Ai.” 
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‘¢You must give me the address,” said Richelieu, “ for if 
the regent leaves me my head, I shall drink no other wine 
than this. I have got accustomed to it during my sojourns 
here, and I am a creature of habit.” 

“Indeed,” said the governor, “ you may all take example 
by Richelieu; he is most faithful to me; and, in fact, 
unless we are overcrowded, I always keep his room ready 
for him.” 

“ That tyrant of a regent may force us all to keep a room 
here,” said Brigaud. 

“Monsieur Delaunay,” said Laval, in an angry tone, 
“permit me to ask if it was by your orders that I was 
awoke at two o’clock this morning, and the meaning of this 
persecution ?” 

“Tt is not my fault, monsieur; you must blame these 
gentlemen and ladies, who will not keep quiet, in spite of 
all I tell them.” 

“We!” cried all the guests. 

“Certainly,” replied the governor, “you all break 
through rules; I am always having reports of communica- 
tions, correspondences, notes, etc.” 

Richelieu laughed, Dumesnil and Mademoiselle de 
Launay blushed. 

‘“‘But we will speak of that at dessert. You do not 
drink, M. de Chanlay ?” 

“No, I am listening.” 

“Say that you are dreaming ; you cannot deceive me thus.” 

“ And of what?” asked Malezieux. 

“Ah, it 1s easy to see that you are getting old, my 
poetical friend; of what should M. de Chanlay dream but 
of his love?” 

“Ts it not better, M. de Chanlay,” cried Richelieu, “to 
have your head separated from your body, than your body 
from your soul ?” 

“ Apropos,” interrupted aval, “is there any news from 
the court; how is the king ?” 

“No politics, gentlemen, if you please,” said the gov- 
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ernor. ‘Tet us discuss poetry, arts, war, and even the 
Bastille, if you like, but let us avoid politics.” 

“ Ah, yes,” said Richelieu, “let us talk of the Bastille. 
What have you done with Pompadour ? ” 

“Tam sorry to say he torced me to place him in the 
dungeon.” 

“What had he done?” asked Gaston. 

“He had beaten his jailer.” 

“ How long has it been forbidden for a gentleman to beat 
his servant?” asked Richelieu. 

“The jailers are servants of the king, M. le Duc,” said 
Delaunay, smiling. 

“Say rather of the regent.” 

“ A subtle distinction.” 

“A just one.” 

“Shall I pass you the chambertin, M. de Laval?” 

“Tf you will drink with me to the health of the king.” 

“Certainly, if afterwards you will drink with me to 
the health of the regent.” 

“ Monsieur,” said Laval, “I am no longer thirsty.” 

“T believe it; you have just drunk some wine from his 
highness’s cellar.” 

“ From the regent’s ?” 

“He sent it to me yesterday, knowing that I was to have 
the pleasure of your company.” 

“In that case,” said Brigaud, throwing the contents of 
his glass upon the floor, “no more poison.” 

“Oh!” said Malezieux, “I did not know you were such 
a fanatic for the good cause.” 

“You were wrong to spill it, abbé,” said Richelien, “1 
know that wine, and you will hardly find such out of the 
Palais Royal; if it were against your principles to drink 
it, you should have passed it to your neighbour, or put it 
back in the bottle, ‘Vinum in amphoram,’ said my school. 
master.” 

“M. le Due,” said Brigaud, “you do not know Latin as 
well as Spanish.” 
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“T know French still less, and I want to learn it.” 

“Oh! that would be long and tedious; better get admit 
ted into the Academy, it would be far easier.” 

“And do you speak Spanish?” asked Richelieu of 
De Chanlay. 

“ Report says, monsieur, that I am here for the abuse of 
that tongue.” 

“ Monsieur,” said the governor, “if you return to politics 
I must leave the table.” 

“Then,” said Richelieu, “tell Mademoiselle de Launay 
to talk mathematics; that will not frighten any one.” 

Mademoiselle de Launay started; she had been carrying 
on aconversation with Dumesnil, which had been greatly 
exciting the jealousy of Maison-Rouge, who was in love 
with her. 

When dinner was over, the governor conducted each 
guest back to his own room, and when it came to Gaston’s 
turn he asked M. Delaunay if he could have some razors, 
instruments which appeared necessary in a place where 
such elegant company was assembled. 

“Monsieur le Chevalier,” said the governor, “I am dis- 
tressed to refuse you a thing of which I see the necessity ; 
but it is against the rules for gentlemen to shave themselves 
unless they have special permission from the lieutenant of 
police. No doubt you will obtain the permission if you 
apply for it.” 

“But are those gentlemen whom I met here privileged, 
for they were well dressed and shaved ?” 

“No, they all had to ask permission; the Duc de 
Richelieu remained for a month with a beard like a patri- 
arch.” 

“TY find it difficult to reconcile such severity in detail 
with the liberty I have just seen.” 

“Monsieur, I also have my privileges, which do not 
extend to giving you books, razors, or pens, but which allow 
me to invite to my table such prisoners as I choose to 
favour, always supposing that it is a favour. True, it id 
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stipulated that I shall give an account of anything which 
is spoken against the government, but by preventing my 
guests from touching on politics, I avoid the necessity of 
betraying them.” 

“Ts it not feared, monsieur,” said Gaston, “that this 
intimacy between you and your prisoners should lead to 
indulgences on your part, which might be contrary to the 
intentions of the government ? ” 

“T know my duty, monsieur, and keep within its strict 
limits ; I receive my orders from the court, and my guests 
— who know that I have nothing to do with them — bear 
me no ill will fot them. I hope you will do the same,” 

“The precaution was not unnecessary,” said Gaston, “for 
doubtless 1 shall not long be left in the enjoyment of the 
pleasure I have had to-day.” 

“You have doubtless some protector at court ?” 

“None,” said Gaston. 

“Then you must trust to chance, monsieur.” 

“T have never found it propitious,” 

“The more reason that it should weary of petsecuting 
you.” 

“Tam a Breton, and Bretons trust only in God.” 

“Take that as my meaning when I said chance,” 

Gaston retired, charmed with the manners and attentions 
of M. Delaunay. 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 


HOW THE NIGHT PASSED IN THE BASTILLE WHILE WAITING 
FOR THE DAY. 


Gaston had already, on the preceding night, asked for a 
light, and been told that it was against the rules; this 
night he did not renew the request, but went quietly to 
bed; his morning’s visit to the torture-room had given him 
a lesson in philosophy. 

Thus, rather from youthful carelessness than from force 
of will or courage, he slept quietly and soundly. 

He did not know how long he had slept when he was 
awoke by the sound of a small bell, which seemed to be in 
his room, although he could see neither bell nor ringer; it 
is true that the room was very dark, even by day, and 
doubly so at that hour. The bell, however, continued to 
sound distinctly, but with caution, as though it were afraid 
of being heard. Gaston thought the sound seemed to come 
from the chimney. 

He rose, and, approaching it gently, became convinced 
that he was right. 

Presently he heard blows struck, under the floor on 
which he stepped, at regular intervals, with some blunt 
instrument. 

It was evident that these were signals among the 
prisoners. 

Gaston went to the window to raise the curtain of green 
serge which intercepted the rays of the moon, and in doing 
so he perceived an object hanging at the end of a string 
and swinging before the bars. 
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“Good,” said he; “it appears that I shall have occupa- 
tion; but each one in turn; regularity above all things; let 
us see what the bell wants, that was the first.” 

Gaston returned to the chimney, extended his hand, and 
soon felt a string, at the end of which a bell was hanging; 
he pulled, but it resisted, 

“Good,” said a voice, which came down the chimney, 
“you are there ?” 

“Yes,” said Gaston; “what do you want ?” 

“ Parbleu, I want to talk.” 

“Very well,” said the chevalier, “let us talk.” 

“Are you not M. de Chanlay, with whom I had the 
pleasure of dining to-day ?” 

“ Exactly so, monsieur,” 

“Tn that case I ain at your service.” 

“ And I at yours.” 

“Then have the goodness to tell me the state of the 
Bretagne affairs.” 

“ You see they are in the Bastille.” 

“Good,” said a voice, whose joyous tone Gaston could 
hear with ease. 

“Pardon me,” said Gaston, “but what interest have you 
in these affairs ? ” 

“Why, when affairs are bad in Bretagne, they treat us 
well, and when they prosper we are treated badly; thus the 
other day, apropos of some affair, I do not know what, 
which they pretended was connected with ours, we were all 
put in the dungeon.” 

“ Ah, diable!” said Gaston to himself, “if you do not 
know, I do.” Then he added, aloud, “Well then, mon- 
sieur, be content, they are very bad, and that is perhaps the 
reason why we had the pleasure of dining together to-day.” 

“Eh, monsieur, are you compromised ?” 

“T fear so.” 

“Receive my excuses.” 

“T beg you, on the contrary, to accept mine; but I have 
a neighbour below who is becoming impatient, and who is 
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striking hard enough to break the boards of my floor; per- 
mit me to reply to him.” 

“Do so, monsieur; if my topographical calculations are 
correct, it must be the Marquis de Pompadour.” 

“Tt will be difficult to ascertain.” 

“Not so difficult as you suppose.” 

“How so?” 

“Does he not strike in a peculiar manner ? ” 

“Yes; has it a meaning ?” 

“ Certainly ; itis our method of talking without direct 
communication.” 

“ Have the kindness to give me the key to the vocabulary.” 

“Tt is not difficult; every letter has a rank in the 
alphabet.” 

“ Decidedly.” 

“There are twenty-four letters.” 

“T have never counted them, but no doubt you are right.” 

“Well, one blow for A, two for B, three for C, and so on.” 

‘‘T understand, but this method of communication must 
be somewhat lengthy, and I see a string at my window 
which is getting impatient. I will strike a blow or two to 
show my neighbour that I have heard him, and then attend 
to the string.” 

“Go, monsieur, I beg, for if I am not mistaken that 
etring is of importance to me; but first strike three blows 
on the floor, — in Bastille language that means patience; the 
prisoner will then wait for a new signal.” 

Gaston struck three blows with the leg of his chair, and 
the noise ceased. 

He then went to the window. 

It was not easy to reach the bars, but he at length suc- 
ceeded in doing so and raising the string, which waa gently 
pulled by some hand as a sign of acknowledgment. 

Gaston drew the packet — which would scarcely pass the 
bars — towards him; it contained a pot of sweetmeats and 
a book. He saw that there was something written on the 
paper which covered the pot, but it was too dark to read it. 
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The string vibrated gently, to show that an answer was 
expected, and Gaston, remembering his neighbour’s lesson, 
took a broom, which he saw in the corner, and struck three 
blows on the ceiling. 

This, it will be remembered, meant patience. 

The prisoner withdrew the string, freed from its burden. 

Gaston returned to the chimney, 

“ih! monsieur,” said he. 

“All right, what is it ?” 

“TI have just received, by means of a string, a pot of 
sweets and a book.” 

“Ts not there something written on one of them ?” 

“ About the book I do not know, but there is on the pot; 
unfortunately, it is too dark to read.” 

“Wait,” said the voice, “I will send a light.” 

“T thought lights were forbidden.” 

“Yes, but I have procured one.” 

“Well, then send it, for I am as impatient as you to 
know what is written to me.” And Gaston, feeling cold, 
began to dress himself. 

All at once he saw a light in his chimney; the bell came 
down again transformed into a lantern. 

This transformation was effected in the most simple 
manner, the bell turned upside down, so as to form a vessel, 
into which some oil had been poured, and in the oil burned 
a little wick. 

Gaston found this so ingenious that for a moment he 
forgot both the pot and the book. “Monsieur,” said he to 
his neighbour, “may I, without indiscretion, ask you how 
you procured the different objects with which you fabricated 
this lamp ?” 

“Nothing more simple, monsieur; I asked for a bell, 
which was given me, then I saved some oil from my break- 
fasts and dinners, till I had a bottle full; I made wicks by 
unravelling one of my handkerchiefs; I picked up a pebble 
when I was walking in the yard; I made some tinder with 
burnt linen; I stole some matches when I dined at the 
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governor’s; then I struck a light with a knife, which I pos. 
sess; and with the aid of which I made the hole through 
which we correspond.” 

“Receive my compliments, monsieur, you are a man of: 
great invention.” 

“Thank you, monsicur; will you now see what book has 
been sent you, and what is written on the paper of the pot 
of sweetmeats.” 

“ Monsieur, the book is a Virgil.” 

“That is it, — she , romised it to me,” cried the voice, in 
an accent of happiness which surprised the chevalier, who 
could not understand that a Virgil should be so impatiently 
expected. 

‘“‘ Now,” said the prisoner with the bell, “ pass on, I beg, 
to the pot of sweetmeats.” 

“Willingly,” said Gaston, and he read : — 


“MONSIEUR LE CIIEVALIER, — 

“I hear from the lieutenant of the prison that you 
occupy the room on the first floor, which has a window 
immediately below mine. Prisoners should aid and help 
each other; eat the sweetineats, and pass the Virgil up 
to the Chevalier Dumesnil, whose chimney looks into the 
court.” 


“That is what is expected,” said the prisoner with the 
bell; “I was told at dinner to-day that I should receive 
this message.” 

“Then you are the Chevalier Dumesnil ? ” 

“Yes, monsieur, and your humble servant.” 

“Tam yours,” replied Gaston, “I have to thank you for 
a pot of sweetmeats, and I shall not forget my obligation.” 

“In that case, monsieur,” replied the prisoner, “have 
the kindness to detach the bell, and fasten on the Virgil 
instead.” 

“But if you have not the light, you cannot read.” 

“Qh, I will make another lantern.” 
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Gaston, who trusted to his neighbour’s ingenuity, after 
the proofs he had had of it, made no further difficulties ; 
he took the bell, which he placed in the neck of an empty 
bottle, and fastened on the Virgil, conscientiously replacing 
a letter which fell from between the leaves. 

“Thank you, monsieur,” said Dumesnil; “and now, if 
you will reply to your neighbour below?” 

‘You give me liberty ?” 

“Yes, monsieur; though presently I shall make an 
appeal to your good nature.” 

“At your orders, monsieur; you say, then, that for the 
letters —” 

“ Qne blow for A ; twenty-four for Z.” 

“Thank you.” 

The chevalier struck a blow with the handle of the 
broom, to give notice to his neighbour that he was ready to 
enter into conversation with him; it was instantly an- 
swered by another blow. | 

At the end of half an hour the prisoners had succeeded 
in saying this : — 

“Good evening, monsieur; what is your name ?” 

“ Thank you, monsieur; I am the Chevalier Gaston de 
Chanlay.” 

“And I, the Marquis de Pompadour.” 

At this moment Gaston, looking towards the windows, 
saw the string shaking convulsively. 

He struck three blows, to ask for patience, and returned 
to the chimney. 

“ Monsieur,” said he to Dumesnil, “I beg you to remem- 
ber that the string at the window seems prodigiously 
ennuyé.” 

“ Beg her to have patience; I will attend to her presently.” 

Gaston renewed the signal for patience on the ceiling, 
and then returned to the chimney, and the Virgil soon 
returned. 

“Monsieur,” said Dumesnil, “have the goodness ta 
fasten the Virgil to the string; that is what she wants.” 
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Gaston had the curiosity to see if Dumesni! had replied 
to Mademoiselle de Launay. He opened the Virgil; there 
was no letter, but some words were underlined in pencil, 
and Gaston read: “ Meos amores,” and “Carceris oblivia 
longa.” He understood this method of éorrespondence, 
which consisted in underlining words which, placed to- 
gether, made sense. 

“Ah,” said Gaston, fastening the book to the string, “it 
seems that I have become the postman.” 

Then he sighed deeply, remembering that he had no 
means of corresponding with Hélene, and that she was 
entirely ignorant what had become of him. This gave him 
sympathy for the attachment of Mademoiselle de Launay 
and the Chevelier Dumesnil. He returned to the chimney. 

“‘ Monsieur,” said he, “ your letter is despatched.” 

“ A thousand thanks, chevalier. Now a word more, and 
I will leave you to sleep in peace.” ; 

“Oh, say whatever you wish, monsieur.” 

“ Have you spoken with the prisoner below ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Who is he?” 

“The Marquis de Pompadour.” 

“JT thought so. What did he say?” 

“<Good evening,’ and asked who I was; he had no time 
to ask more; the method of communication is not as ex- 
peditious as it is ingenious.” 

“You must make a hole, and then you can talk as we 
do.” 

“What with ?” 

“ T will lend you my knife.” 

“Thank you.” 

“Tt will serve to amuse you at least.” 

“Give it me.” 

“‘ Here it is.” 

And the knife fell at Gaston’s feet. 

“Now, shall J send back the bell ?” 

“ Yes; for my jailers might miss it to-morrow morning, 
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and you do not want light for your conversation with 
Pompadour.” 

“No; certainly not.” 

And the bell was drawn up, 

“Now,” said the chevalier, “you must have something 
to drink with your sweets, and 1 will send you a bottle of 
champagne.” 

“Thank you,” said Gaston, “do not deprive yourself of 
it; I do not care much for it.” 

“Then when you have made the hole, you shall pass it to 
Pompadour, who is of a very different opinion, Stay, here 
it is.” 

“Thank you, chevalier,” 

“Good mght.” 

“Good night.” 

Anc the string ascended. 

Gaston looked for the string at the window, and saw 
that 1t had disappeared. 

“Ah,” sighed he, “the Bastille would be a palace for me, 
if my poor Hélene were in Mademoiselle de Launay’s 
place,” 

Then he resumed a conversation with Pompadour, which 
Jasted until three in the morning, and in which he told him 
that he was going to pierce a hole, that they might have 
more direct communication. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
A COMPANION IN THE BASTILLE, 


TxHus occupied, Gaston was more uneasy than ennuyé; 
besides, he found another source of amusement. Maude- 
moiselle de Launay, who obtained whatever she liked from 
the lieutenant, Maison-Rouge, provided her request were 
only accompanied by a sweet smile, obtained paper and 
pens; she had sent some to Dumesnil, who had shared 
them with Gaston, with whom he still communicated, and 
with Richelieu, with whom also he managed to corre- 
spond. Then Gaston formed the idea of making some 
verses to Héléne. 

On his part, the Chevalier Dumesnil made some for 
Mademoiselle de Launay, who made them in return for him, 
so that the Bastille was a true Parnassus. There was only 
Richelieu who dishonoured the society by writing prose. 

Time passed, as it will pass, even in the Bastille. 

Gaston was asked if he would like to attend mass, and, 
as he was deeply religious, he had assented most gladly. 
The next day they came to fetch him. 

The mass was celebrated in a little church, having, in- 
stead of chapels, separate closets, with bull’s-eye windows 
into the choir, so that they could only see the officiating 
priest at the moment of elevation, and he could not see the 
prisoners at all. 

Gaston saw M. de Laval and the Duc de Richelieu, who 
had apparently come to mass for the purpose of talking, 
for they knelt side by side, and kept up an incessant whis- 
pering. Monsieur de Laval appeared to have some impor: 
tant news to communicate, and kept looking at Gaston as 
though he were interested in it. As neither spoke to him, 
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however, except in the way of mere salutation, he asked no 
questions. 

When the mass was over, the prisoners were taken back. 
As they crossed a dark corridor, Gaston passed a man who 
seemed to be an employee of the house. This man sought 
Gaston’s hand, and slipped a paper into it, which he put 
quietly into his waistcoat pocket. 

When he was alone in his own room he eagerly took it 
out. It was written on sugar paper, with the point of a 
sharpened coal, and contained this line, — “Feign illness 
from ennui.” 

It seemed to Gaston that the writing was not unknown to 
him, but it was so roughly traced that it was difficult to 
recognise. He waited for the evening impatiently, that he 
might consult with the Chevalier Dumesnil. 

At night Gaston told him what had passed, asking him, 
as he had a longer acquaintance with the Bastille, what he 
thought of the advice of his unknown correspondent, 

“Ma foi, though I do not understand the advice, I should 
follow it, for it cannot hurt you; the worst that can happen 
is that they may give you less to eat.” 

“ But,” said Gaston, “suppose they discover the illness 

to be feigned.” 
. “Oh! as to that,” replied Dumesnil, “the doctor is 
entirely ignorant, and will give you whatever you may ask 
for; perhaps they will let you walk in the garden, and that 
would be a great amusement.” 

Gaston consulted Mademoiselle de Launay, whose advice, 
by logic or sympathy, was the same as that of the chevalier; 
but she added, “If they diet you, let me know, and J 
will send you chicken, sweets, and Bordeaux.” 

Pompadour did not reply; the hole was not yet pierced. 

Gaston then played the sick man, did not eat what they 
sent him, relying on his neighbour’s liberality. At the end 
of the second day M. Delaunay appeared; he had been told 
that Gaston was eating nothing, and he found the prisoner 
in bed. 
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“ Mousieur,” he said, “1 fear you are suffering, and have 
come to see you.” 

‘You are too good, monsieur,” said Gaston; “itis true 
that I am suffering.” 

“ What is the matter?” 

“Ma foi, monsieur, I do not know that there is any 
amour propre here; I am ennuyé in this place.” 

“ What, in four or five days?” 

“From the first hour.” 

‘¢ What kind of ennui do you feel? ” 

“ Are there several ?” 

“ Certainly, — one pines for his family.” 

“T have none.” 

“For his mistress.” 

Gaston sighed. 

“For one’s country.” 

“Yea,” said Gaston, “it is that,” seeing that he must 
say something.” 

The governor appeared to reflect. 

“ Monsieur,” said he, “since I have been governor of the 
Bastille, my only agreeable moments have been those in 
which I have been of service to the gentlemen confided to 
my care by the king. I am ready to do anything for you 
if you will promise to he reasonable.” 

“J promise you, mansieur.” 

“J can put you in communication with one of your com- 
patriots, or at least with a man who seems to know Bretagne 
perfectly.” 

“Ts he a prisoner?” 

“Like yourself.” 

A vague sentiment passed through Gaston’s mind that 
if must be this man who had slipped the note into his hand. 
“TI should be very grateful if you would do this,” said he. 

“Well, to-morrow you shall see him; but as I am recom- 
mended to he strict with him, you can only remain with him 
an hour, and, aa he may not quit his chamber, you must go 
to him.” 
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« As you please, monsieur,” said Gaston. 

“Then it is decided; at five o’clock expect me or the 
major; but it is on one condition.” 

“ What is it?” 

“That in consideration of this distraction you will eat a 
little to-day.” 

“T will try.” 

Gaston ate a little chicken and drank a little wine to keep 
his promise. 

In the evening he told Dumesnil what had passed. 

“Ma foi,” said he, “ you are lucky; the Count de Laval 
had the same idea, and all he got was to be put into a room 
in the tower Du Tresor, where he said he was dreadfully 
dull, and had no amusement but speaking to the prison 
apothecary.” 

“Diable!” said Gaston, “why did you not tell me that 
before ? ” 

“T had forgotten it.” 

This tardy recollection somewhat troubled Gaston ; placed 
as he was between Pompadour, Dumesnil, and Mademoiselle 
de Launay, his position was tolerable; if he were to be 
removed, he would be really attacked by the malady he had 
feigned. 

At the appointed time the major of the Bastille came, 
and led Gaston across several courts, and they stopped at 
the tower Du Tresor. Every tower had its separate name. 

In the room number one was a prisoner asleep on a fold- 
ing bed, with his back turned to the light; the remains of 
his dinner were by him on a worn-out wooden table, and 
his costume, torn in many places, indicated a man of low 
station. 

“ Ouais,” said Gaston, “did they think that I was so fond 
of Bretagne that any fellows who happened to have been 
born at Nismes or at Penmarch may be raised to the rank 
of my Pylades? No, this fellow is too ragged, and seems 
to eat too much; but as one must not be too capricious in 
prison, let us make use of the hour. I will recount my 

35 
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adventure to Mademoiselle de Launay, and she will put it 
into verse tor the Chevalier Dumesnil.” 

Gaston was now alone with the prisoner, who yawned and 
turned in his bed. 

“Ugh! how coid it is in this cursed Bastille,” said he, 
rubbing his nose. 

“That voice, that gesture, — it is he!” said Gaston, and 
he approached the bed. 

‘¢ What,” cried the prisoner, sitting up in bed, and look- 
ing at Gaston, “ you here, M. de Chanlay ? ” 

“ Captain La Jonquiére,” cried Gaston. 

“ Myself, — that is to say, [am the person you name; but 
my name is changed.” 

“To what ?” 

“ First Tresor.” 

“What?” 

“First Tresor. It is a custom in the Bastille for the 
prisoner to take the name of his room, — that saves the 
turnkey the trouble of remembering names; however, if 
the Bastille be full, and two or three prisoners in the same 
room, they take two numbers; for example: I am first 
‘Tresor, if you were put here you would be first Tresor 
number two; another would be first Tresor number three. 
The jailers have a kind of Latin literature for this.” 

“Yes, I understand,” said Gaston, watching La Jonquiere 
intently ; ‘‘then you are a prisoner ? ” 

“ Parbleu, you see for yourself; 1 presume we are neither 
of us here for pleasure.” 

“Then we are discovered.” 

“T am afraid so.” 

“Thanks to you.” 

“How to me?” cried La Jonquiére, feigning surprise. 
“No jokes, I beg.” 

“You have made revelations, traitor!” 

“I! come, come, young man, you are mad; you ought 
not to be in the Bastille, but in the Petites Maisons.” 

“Do not deny it, M. d’Argenson told me!” 
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¢DyArgenson, Pardieu, the authority is good; and do 
you know what he told me?” 

“No.” 

“That you had denounced me.” 

“ Monsieur!” 

“Well; what then? Are we to cut each other’s throats 
because the police has followed out its trade and lied ?” 

‘“ But how could he discover ? ” 

“T ask the same of you. But one thing is certain; if 
I had told anything, I should not be here. You have not 
seen much of me, but you ought to know that I should not 
be fool enough to give information gratis; revelations are 
bought and sold, monsieur, and I know that Dubois pays 
high for them.” 

“Perhaps you are right,” said Gaston; “but at least let 
us bless the chance which brings us together.” 

“Certainly.” 

“You do not appear enchanted, nevertheless.” 

“T am only moderately so, I confess.” 

“Captain!” 

‘Ah, monsieur, how bad-tempered you are.” 

66 I ? 9 

“Yes; you are always getting angry. I like my solitude; 
that does not speak.” 

“ Monsieur !” 

“Again. Now listen. Do you believe, as you say, that 
chance has brought us together?” 

“What should it be?” 

“Some combination of our jailers, —of D’Argenson’s, or 
perhaps Dubois’s.” 

“Did you not write to me?” 

“rl?” 

“Telling me to fain illness from ennui.” 

“And how should I have written?—on what ? — by 
whom ?” 

Gaston reflected; and this time it was La Jonquiére whe 
watched him. 
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people conspired from despair, as they marry when they 
have no other resource.” 

‘When I joined the conspiracy I did not love.” 

“ And afterwards ? ” 

“T would not draw back.” 

“Bravo! that is what I call character. Have you been 
tortured ?” 

“No; but I had a narrow escape.” 

“Then you will be.” 

“Why so?” 

“ Because I have been; and it would be unfair to treat 
us differently. Look at the state of my clothes.” 

‘Which did they give you?” asked Gaston, shuddering 
at the recollection of what had passed between D’Argenson 
and himself. 

“The water. They made me drink a barrel and a half; 
my stomach was like a bladder; I did not think I could 
have held so much.” 

“And did you suffer much?” asked Gaston, with 
interest. 

“Yes; but my temperament is robust, — the next day I 
thought no more of it. It is true that since then I have 
drunk a great deal of wine. If you have to choose, select 
the water, —it cleans. All the mixtures doctors give us 
are only a means of making us swallow water. Fangon 
says the best doctor he ever heard of was Doctor Sangrado; 
he only existed in Le Sage’s brain, or he would have done 
miracles.” 

“You know Fangon ?” asked Gaston, surprised. 

“ By reputation; besides, I have read his works. But do 
you intend to persist in saying nothing ? ” 

“ Doubtless.” 

“You are right. I should tell you, if you regret life so 
much as you say, to whisper a few words to M. d’Argenson, 
but he is a talker who would reveal your confession.” 

“TI will not speak, be assured; these are points on which 
I do not need strengthening.” 
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“T believe it; pardieu! you seem to me like Sardanapalus 
in your tower. Here I have only M. de Laval, who takes 
medicine three times a day, — it is an amusement he has 
invented. Well, tastes differ; and perhaps he wants to get 
accustomed to the water.” 

“But did you not say I should certainly be condemned?” 

“Do you wish to know the whole truth ?” 

“Yes,” 

“Well, D’Argenson told me that you were.” 

Gaston turned pale, in spite of his courage. La Jonquiére 
remarked it. 

“ However,” said he, “I believe you might save yourself 
by certain revelations.” 

“Why, do you think I should do what you refused ?” 

“Our characters and our positions are different. I am 
no longer young, —I am not in love,—TI do not leave a 
mistress in tears.” 

Gaston sighed. 

“You see there is a great difference between us; when 
did you ever hear me sigh like that ?” 

“Ah! if I die, his excellency will take care of Héléne.” 

‘And if he be arrested ? ” 

“You are right.” 

“Then —” 

“God will protect her.” 

“Decidedly you are young,” said La Jonquiére. 

“Explain.” 

“Suppose his excellency be not arrested.” 

“Well.” 

“What age is he?” 

“Forty-five or six, I suppose.” 

“And if he fell in love with Héléne; is not that her 
name ?” 

“The duke fall in love with her! he to whose protection 
I confided her! it would be infamous !” 

“The world is full of infamy; that is how it gets on.” 

“Qh, I will not dwell on such a thought.” 
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“T do not tell you to dwell on it; I only suggested it for 
you to make what use you liked of.” 

“Hush,” said Gaston, “some one is coming.” 

“ Have you asked for anything ?” 

No,” 

“Then the time allowed for your visit is out,” and La 
Jonquidre threw himself quickly on his bed. 
The bolts creaked, the door opened, and the governor 
appeared, . 
“Well, monsieur,” said he to Gaston; “does your com- 
panion suit you?” 

“Yes, particularly as I know Captain La Jonquiére.” 

“That makes my task more delicate; but, however, I 
made you an offer, and I will not draw back. I will per- 
mit one visit daily, at any hour you please: shall it be 
morning or evening ? ” 

Gaston looked at La Jonquiére. 

“Sav five in the evening,” said La Jonquiére, quickly, 

“Tn the evening at five o'clock, if you please.” 

“The same as to-day, then?” 

“Yes,” 

“Tt shall be as you desire, monsieur.” 

Gaston and La Jonquiére exchanged a glance, and the 
chevalier was taken back to his chamber. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE SENTENCE. 


Ir was half-past six, and quite dark; the chevalier’s first 
act on being left in his room was to run to the chimney, 

“Chevalier,” said he. 

Dumesnil replied. 

“T have paid my visit.” 

“Well?” 

“T have found an acquaintance, if not a friend.” 

‘A new prisoner.” 

“Of the same date as myself.” 

“His name?” 

“Captain La Jonquiére.” 

“What ?” 

“Do you know him ?” 

“Yes!” 

“Then do me a favour: what is he ?” 

‘Oh, an enemy of the regent’s. _ 

“Are you sure?” 

“Quite; he was in our conspiracy, and only withdrew 
vecause we preferred abduction to assassination.” 

“Then he was —~?” 

“For assassination.” 

“That is it,” murmured Gaston; “he is a man to be 
trusted.” 

“Tf it be the same I mean, he lives in the Rue Bourdon- 
nais, at the Muids d’Amour.” 

“The same.” 

“Then he is a safe man.” 

“That is well,” said Gaston, “for he holds the lives of 
four brave gentlemen in his hands,” 
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“Of whom you are one.” 

“No, I put myself aside, for it seems all is over with me.” 

“ How all is over ?” 

‘Yes, [ am condemned.” 

“To what?” 

“To death.” 

There was a moment’s silence. 

“Impossible!” cried the Chevalier Dumesnil, at length. 

“Why impossible ? ” 

“Because, if I be not mistaken, your affair is attached to 
ours.” , 

“Tt follows on it.” 

“Well ?” 

“Well.” 

“Qur affairs prospering, yours cannot go wrong.” 

“And who says you are prospering ? ” 

“Listen, for with you I will have no secrets,” 

“T am listening.” 

“Mademoiselle de Launay wrote me this yesterday. 
She was walking with Maison-Rouge, who, as you know, 
loves her, and at whom we both laugh, but who is useful 
to us. On pretext of illness, she asked, as you did, fora 
doctor; he told her that the prison doctor was at her 
orders. I must tell you that we have known this doctor 
intimately; his name is Herment, 

“ However, she did not hope to get much out of him, for 
he is a timid man; but when he entered the garden where 
she was walking, and gave her a consultation in the open 
air, he said to her, ‘Hope!’ In the mouth of any one else 
this would have been nothing, — in his it was a vast deal ; 
since we are told to hope, you have nothing to fear, as our 
affairs are intimately connected.” 

“ However,” said Gaston, “La Jonquiére seemed sure of 
what he said.” 

At this moment Pompadour knocked. 

Gaston went to the hole, which, with the aid of his knife, 
he soon made practicable. 
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“ Ask the Chevalier Dumesnil if he does not know any- 
thing more from Mademoiselle de Launay.” 

“ About what ? ” 

“One of us; I overheard some words between the gov- 
ernor and the major at my door: they were, ‘condemned 
to death.’ ” 

Gaston shuddered. 

“Be easy, marquis; I believe they spoke of me.” 

“Diable! that would not make me easy at all; first, 
because we have quickly become friends, and I should be 
grieved if anything were to happen to you; and secondly, 
because what happened to you might well happen to us, our 
affairs being so similar,” 

“And you believe that Mademoiselle de Launay could 
remove your doubts.” 

“ Yes, her windows look on the arsenal.” 

“ Well,” 

“She would have seen if there were anything new going 
on there to-day.” 

“ Ah! she is striking now.” 

At that moment Mademoiselle de Launay struck two 
blows, which meant attention. 

Gaston replied by one, which meant that he was listening. 

Then he went to the window. 

A minute after, the string appeared with a letter. 

Gaston took the letter, and went to the hole to Pom- 
padour. 

“ Well ?” said the marquis. 

“ A letter,” replied Gaston. 

“What does she say ?” 

“T cannot see, but I will send it to Dumesnil, who will 
read it.” 

‘© Make haste.” 

“Pardon,” said Gaston, “I am as anxious as you;” and 
he ran to the chimney. 

“The string,” he cried. 

“You have a letter.” 
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“Yes; have you a light ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Lower the string.” 

Gaston tied on the letter, which was drawn up. 

“Tt is for you and not for me,” said Dumesnil. 

“ Never mind, read it, and tell me what it is; I have no 
light, and it would lose time to send me one.” 

“You permit me?” 

“ Certainly.” 

A moment’s silence. 

“ Well,” said Gaston. 

“ Diable |” 

“Bad news, is it not ?” 

“Judge for yourself.” 

And Dumesnil read : — 


“My pear NEIGHBOUR, — 

“Some judge extraordinary has arrived at the arsenal 
this evening. I recognised D’Argenson’s livery. We shall 
know more soon, when I see the doctor. A thousand re- 
membrances to Dumesnil.” 


“That is what La Jonquiére told me; it is I that am 
condemned.” 

“Bah, chevalier,” said Dumesnil; “you are too easily 
alarmed.” 

“Not at all. I know well what to think, and then — 
Hark !” 

‘“c What | ” 

“Silence; some one is coming.” And Gaston went away 
from the chimney. 

The door opened, and the major and lieutenant, with 
four soldiers, came for Gaston, who followed them. 

“Yam }ost,” murmured he. “Poor Héléne.” 

And he raised his head with the intrepidity of a brave 
snan, who, knowing death was near, went boldiy to meet it. 

“Monsieur,” said D’Argenson, “your crime has been 
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examined by the tribunal of which I am the president. In 
the preceding sittings you were permitted to defend yourself; 
if you were not granted advocates, it was not with the inten. 
tion of inquiring your defence, but, on the contrary, because 
it was useless to give you the extreme indulgence of a tri- 
bunal charged to be severe.” 

“1 do not understand you.” 

“Then I wiil be more explicit. Discussion would have 
made one thing evident, even in the eyes of your defenders, 
— that you are a conspirator and an assassin. How could 
you suppose that, with these points established, indulgence 
would be shown you. But here you are before us, every 
facility will be given for your justification. If you ask a 
delay, you shall have it. If you wish researches, they shall 
be made. If you speak, you have the reply, and it will not 
be refused you.” 

“T understand, and thank the tribunal for this kindness,” 
replied Gaston. “The excuse it gives me for the absence 
of a defender seems sufficient. I have not to defend 
myself.” 

“Then you do not wish for witnesses, delays, or docu- 
ments ?” 

“T wish my sentence, — that is all.” 

‘Do not be obstinate, chevalier ; make some confessions.” 

“T have none to make, for in all my interrogatories you 
have not made one precise accusation.” 

¢ And you wish —” 

“Certainly, —I should like to know of what I am 
accused.” 

“T will tell you. You came to Paris, appointed by the 
republican committee of Nantes, to assassinate the regent. 
You were referred to one La Jonquiére, your accomplice, 
now condemned with you.” 

Gaston felt that he turned pale at these true accusations. 
“This might be true, monsieur,” said he, “but you could 
not know it. A man who wishes to commit such a deed 
does not confess it till it be accomplished.” 
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“No; but his accomplices confess for him.” 

“That is to say, that La Jonquiére denounces me.” 

“‘T do not refer to La Jonquiére, but the others.” 

“The others!” cried Gaston; “are there, then, others 
arrested beside La Jonquiére and myself?” 

‘Yes. Messieurs de Pontcalec, de Talhouet, du Couédic, 
and de Montlouis.” 

‘7 do not understand,” said Gaston, with a vague feeling 
of terror, — not for himself, but for his friends. 

“What! do you not understand that Messieurs de Pont- 
calec, de Talhouet, du Couédic, and de Montlouis are now 
being tried at Nantes ?” 

“ Arrested!” cried Gaston, “impossible ! ” 

“Yes,” said D’Argenson, “you thought that the province 
would revolt rather than allow its defenders —as you rebels 
call yourselves — to be arrested. Well, the province has 
said nothing. The province has gone on singing, laughing, 
and dancing, and is already asking where they will be 
beheaded, in order to hire windows.” 

“T do not believe you, monsieur,” said Gaston, coldly. 

“Give me that portfolio,” said D’Argenson to a man 
standing behind him. “Here, monsieur,” continued he, 
“are the writs of arrest. Do you doubt their authen- 
ticity ?” 

“That does not say that they have accused me.” 

“They told all we wanted to know, and your culpability 
is the result.” 

“In that case, if they have told all you want to know, 
you have no need of my confession.” 

“Ts that your final answer ?” 

“Yes,” 

“Officer, read the sentence.” 

The officer read, — 

“ As the result of the investigation commenced on the 
19th of February, that M. Gaston de Chanlay came from 
Nantes to Paris with the intention of committing the 
crime of murder on the person of his royal highness Mon 
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seigneur the Regent of France, which was to have been 
followed by a revolt against the authority of the king, the 
extraordinary commission instituted to inquire into this 
crime has adjudged the Chevalier Gaston de Chanlay 
worthy of the punishment for high treason, the person of 
the regent being as inviolable as that of the king. In 
consequence — We ordain that the Chevalier Gaston de 
Chanlay be degraded from all his titles and dignities; that 
he and his posterity be declared ignoble in perpetuity ; that 
his goods be confiscated, his woods cut down to the height 
of six feet from the ground, and he himself beheaded on 
the Gréve, or wheresoever it shall please the provost to 
appoint, saving his majesty’s pardon.” 

Gaston was pale, but still as marble. “ And when am I 
to be executed ? ” asked he. 

‘‘ As soon as it may please his majesty.” 

Gaston felt a cloud pass before his eyes, and his ideas 
became confused ; but this soon vanished, and the serenity 
of his bearing returned ; the blood rushed back to his cheeks, 
and a contemptuous smile settled on his lips. 

“Tt is well, monsieur,” said he; “at whatever moment his 
majesty’s order may arrive, it will find me prepared; but I 
wish to know whether I may not see some persons who are 
very dear to me before I die, and I wish to ask a favour of 
the king.” 

D’Argenson’s eyes glistened with malignant joy. “ Mon- 
sieur,” said he, “I told you that you would be treated with 
indulgence. You might therefore have spoken sooner, and 
perhaps his highness’s kindness might not have waited for 
a prayer.” 

“You mistake me, monsieur,” said Gaston, with dignity ; 
“neither his majesty’s honour nor mine will suffer from the 
favour which I shall ask.” 

“What would you ask?” said D’Argenson; “speak, and 
I will tell you at once if there be a chance of your request 
being granted.” 

“Task, first, that my titles and dignities — which are not 
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very great —should not be cancelled, as I have no pom 
terity. Iam alone in the world; my name only survives me; 
but as that name is only noble, and not illustrious, it would 
not survive long.” 

“This is quite a royal favour, monsieur. His majesty 
alone can and will reply. Is that all you wish to ask ?” 

“No; I have another request to make, but I do not know 
to whom I should apply.” 

“ First to me, monsieur, in my character of lieutenant of 
police. I shall see if I can grant it, or if I must refer it to 
his majesty.” 

“Well, then, monsieur, I desire to see Mademoiselle 
Hélene de Chaverny, ward of his excellency the Duc 
d’Olivares, and also the duke himself.” 

D’Argenson, at his request, made a singular gesture, 
which Gaston interpreted as one of hesitation. 

Monsieur,” said Gaston, “TI would see them in any place, 
and for as short a time as may be thought advisable.” 

“You shall see them,” said D’Argenson. 

“ Ah! monsieur,” said Gaston, stepping forward as though 
to take his hand, “you lay me under the greatest obliga- 
tion.” 

“On one condition, however, monsieur.” 

“What is it? there is no condition compatible with my 
honour that I will not accept in exchange for so great a 
favour.” 

“You must tell no one of your condemnation, and this 
on your word as a gentleman.” 

“T accede to that all the more willingly,” said Gaston, 
“as one of the persons named would certainly die if she 
knew of it.” 

“Then all is well; have you anything further to say ? ” 

“Nothing, monsieur, except to beg that you will record 
my denials.” 

“They are already firmly attached. Officer, hand the 
papers to Monsieur de Chanlay, that he may read and sign 
them.” 
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Gaston sat down by tale, and, while D’Argenson and 
the judges chated around bin, he carefully perused the 
papers andthe report of his own answers to the intrrogy, 
tory, then, finding all comect, be stone, 

" Monsteun,” sad he, “here are the documents, Shall 
Lave the pleasure of seeing you again?” 

"T do not tink 4” said D’Argenson, with that brutality 
wich was the Fertorof those who were subjected to him, 

"Then to our meeting 10 another world, wonsieu,” 

The major led Gaston to bis own roo 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
THE FAMILY FEUD. 


Wuen Gaston returned to his room, he was obliged ta 
answer the questions of Dumesnil and Pompadour, who 
were waiting to hear news from him; but, in compliance 
with his promise made to D’Argenson, he did not mention 
his sentence, but simply announced a severer interrogatory 
than before; and as he wished to write some letters, le 
asked Dumesnil for a light. Dumesnil sent him a candle: 
things were progressing, it may be remarked; Maison- 
Rouge could refuse nothing to Mademoiselle de Launay, 
and she shared all with Dumesnil, who, in his turn, again 
shared with his neighbours, Gaston and Richelieu. 

Gaston doubted whether, in spite of D’Argenson’s prom- 
ise, he would be allowed to see Héléne, but he knew that 
at least he should see a priest before he died; there could 
be no doubt that the priest would forward two letters for 
him. 

As he began to write, Mademoiselle de Launay made a 
signal that she had something to send him; it was a letter. 
Gaston read : — 

“Our friend — for you are our friend, and now we have 
no secrets from you—tell Dumesnil of the famous hope I 
conceived after the word that Herment said to me.” 

Gaston’s heart beat. Might not he also find in this 
letter some ground for hope? Had they not said that his 
fate could not be separated from the others? It is true 
that those who had said so did not know of his conspiracy. 

He read on :— 

“An hour ago the doctor came, accompanied by Maison- 
Kouge; from the latter’s manner I drew the most favour- 
able augury; however, when I asked to speak in private, 
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or, at least, to whisper to the doctor, he made some diffi- 
culties, which I removed with a smile. ‘At least,’ said he, 
‘no one must know that I am out of hearing. I should 
lose my place if it were known how weak Iam.’ This tone 
of love and interest combined seemed to me so grotesque 
that I laughingly promised him what he asked; you see 
how I keep my promise. He went to a distance, and 
Herment approached. Then commenced a dialogue, wherein 
the gestures meant one thing while the voice declared 
another. ‘You have good friends,’ said Herment; ‘ friends 
in good places, who are greatly interested for you.’ I 
naturally thought of Madame du Maine. ‘Ah, monsieur,’ 
I cried, ‘have you anything forme?’ ‘ Hush,’ said Her- 
ment. Judge how my heart beat.” 

Gaston felt his own beating vigorously. 

“¢And what have you to give me?’ ‘Oh, nothing 
myself; but you will have the object agreed upon.’ ‘ But 
what is the object? Speak!’ ‘The beds in the Bastille 
are known to be bad, and particularly badly covered, and 
I am commissioned to offer yon—’ ‘What?’ ‘A cov- 
erlet.’ I burst out laughing; the devotion of my friends 
was shown in preventing my catching cold. ‘My dear 
Monsieur Herment,’ said I, ‘in my present position it 
would be better if my friends were to occupy themselves 
less about my feet and more about my head.’ ‘It is a 
female friend,’ said he. ‘Who is it?’ ‘Mademoiselle de 
Charolais,’ said Herment, lowering his voice so that I could 
scarcely hear him. Then he withdrew. I, my dear cheva- 
lier, am now waiting for Mademoiselle de Charolais’s cov- 
erlet. Tell this to Dumesnil; it will make him laugh.” 

Gaston sighed. The gaiety of those around him weighed 
heavily on his heart. It was a new torture which they had 
invented, in forbidding him to confide his fate to any one; 
it seemed to him that he should have found consolation in 
the tears of his two neighbours. He had not the courage 
to read the letter to Dumesnil, so he passed it on to him, 
and a moment after heard shouts of laughter. 
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At this moment Gaston was saying adieu to Héléne. 

After passing a part of the night in writing, he slept; 
at five and twenty one must sleep, even if it be just before 
death, 

In the morning Gaston’s breakfast, was brought at the 
usual hour, but he remarked that it was more recherché 
than usual; he smiled at this attention, and as he was 
finishing the governor entered. 

Gaston with a rapid glance interrogated his expression, 
which was calm and courteous as ever. Was he also igno- 
rant of the sentence, or was he wearing a mask ? 

“Monsieur,” said he, “will you take the trouble to 
descend to the council chamber ? ” 

Gaston rose. He seemed to hear a buzzing in his ears, 
for 10 a@ man condemned to death every injunction which 
he does not understand is a torture. 

“May I know the reason, monsieur ? ”? asked Gaston, in so 
calm a tone that it was impossible to detect his real emotion. 

“To receive a visit,” replied the governor. “ Yesterday, 
after the interrogatory, did you not ask the lieutenant of 
police to be allowed to see some one?” 

Gaston started. 

“ And is it that person?” asked he. 

“Yes, monsieur.” 

Gaston had asked for two persons; the governor only 
announced one; which one was it? He had not the 
courage to ask, and silently followed the governor. 

Delaunay led Gaston to the council chamber; on entering, 
he cast an eager glance around, but the room was empty. 

“Remain here, monsieur; the person whom you expect 
is coming,” said the governor, who bowed and went out. 

Gaston ran to the window, which was barred, and looked 
out,— there was a sentinel before it. 

The door opened, and Gaston, turning round, faced the 
Due d’Olivares. 

“ Ah, monsieur,” cried he, “how good of you to come at 
the request of a poor prisoner.” 
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“Tt was a duty,” replied the duke; “besides, I had to 
thank you.” 

“Me!” said Gastcn, astonished; “what have I done to 
merit your excellency’s thanks ? ” 

“You have been interrogated, taken to the torture 
chamber, given to understand that you might save yourself 
by naming your accomplices, and yet you kept silence.” 

“T made an engagement and kept it: that does not 
deserve any thanks, monseigneur.” 

“And now, monsieur, tell me if I can serve you in 
anything.” 

“ First, tell me about yourself; have you heen molested, 
monseigneur ? ” 

“Not at all: and if all the Bretons are as discreet as 
you, I doubt not that my name will never be mentioned in 
these unfortunate debates.” 

“Oh, I will answer for them as for myself, monseigneur ; 
but can you answer for La Jonquiére ? ” 

‘La Jonquiére!’’ repeated the duke. 

“Yes, Do you not know that he is arrested ? ” 

“Yes; I heard something of it.” 

“Well, I ask you, monseigneur, what you think of him?” 

“T can tell you nothing, except that he has my con- 
fidence.” 

“Tf so, he must be worthy of it, monseigneur. That is 
all I wished to know.” 

“Then come to the request you had to make.” 

“Have you seen the young girl I brought to your 
house ?” 

“‘ Mademoiselle Héléne de Chaverny ? Yes.” 

“ Well, monsieur, J had not time to tell you then, but I 
tcll you now, that I have loved her for a year. The dream 
of that year has been to consecrate my life to her happiness. 
I say the dream, monseigneur; for, on awaking, I saw 
that all hope of happiness was denied me; and yet, to give 
this young girl a name, a position, a fortune, at the moment 
of my arrest she was about to become my wile.” 
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“Without the knowledge of her pareats or the consent 
of her family ?” cried the duke. 

“She had neither, monseigneur; and was probably about 
to be sold to some nobleman when she left the person who 
had been set to watch her.” 

“But who informed you that Mademoiselle Héléne de 
Chaverny was to be the victim of a shameful bargain ? ” 

“What she herself told me of a pretended father, who 
concealed himself; of diamonds which had been offered to 
her. Then, do you know where I found her, monseigneur ? 
In one of those houses destined to the pleasures of our 
roues. She, an angel of innocence and purity! In short, 
monseigneur, this young girl fled with me, in spite of the 
cries of her duenna, in broad daylight, and in the face of 
the servants who surrounded her. She stayed two hours 
alone with me; and, though she is as pure as on the day 
when she received her mother’s first kiss, she is not the 
less compromised. I wish this projected marriage to take 
place.” 

“Tn your situation, monseigneur ?” 

“A still greater reason.” 

“But perhaps you may deceive yourself as to the punish- 
ment reserved for you.” 

“Tt is probably the same which, under similar circum- 
stances, was inflicted on the Count de Chalais, the Marquis 
de Cing-Mars, and the Chevalier Louis de Rohan.” 

“Then you are prepared even for death, monsieur ? ” 

“T prepared for it from the day I joined the conspiracy : 
the conspirator’s only excuse is, that, while robbing others 
of their lives, he risks his own.” 

“ And what will this young girl gain by the marriage ? ” 

“Monseigneur, though not rich, I have some fortune; she 
is poor; I have a name, and she has none. I would leave 
her my name and fortune; and with that intention I have 
already petitioned the king that my goods may not be con- 
fiscated, nor my name declared infamous. Were it known 
for what reason J ask this, it would doubtless be granted; 
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if I die without making her my wife, she will be supposed 
to be my mistress, and will be dishonoured, lost, and there 
will be no future for her. If, on the contrary, by your 
protection, or that of your friends (and that protection I 
earnestly implore), we are united, no one can reproach her, 
—the blood which flows for a political offence does not 
disgrace a family,—no shame will fall on my widow; 
and if she cannot be happy, she wil! at least be inde- 
pendent and respected. This is the favour which I have 
to ask, monseigneur; is it in your power to obtain it for 
me?” 

The duke went to the door and struck three blows: 
Maison-Rouge appeared. 

“Ask M. Delaunay, from me,” said the duke, “ whether 
the young girl who is at the door in my carriage may come 
in? Her visit, as he knows, is authorised. You will have 
the kindness to conduct her here.” 

“What! monseigneur; Héléne is here, —at the door?” 

“Were you not promised that she should come ? ” 

“Yes; but seeing you alone, I lost all hope.” 

“TY wished to see you first, thinking that you might have 
many things to say which you would not wish her to hear; 
for I know all.” 

“You know ali! What do you mean?” 

“T know that you were taken to the arsenal yesterday.” 

“ Monseigneur ! ” 

“T know that you found D’Argenson there, and that he 
read your sentence.” 

“ Mon Dieu!” 

“T know that you are condemned to death, and that you 
were bound not to speak of it to any one.” 

“Oh, monseigneur, silence! One word of this would kill 
Héléne.” 

‘ Be easy, monsieur; but let us see; is there no way of 
avoiding this execution ?” 

“Days would be necessary to prepare and execute a pian 
of eacape, and | scarcely have hours.” 
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“T do not speak of escape; I ask if you have no excuse 
to give for your crime?” 

“My crime!” cried Gaston, astonished to hear his ac- 
complice use such a word. 

“Yes,” replied the duke; “you know that men stigma- 
tise murder with this name under all circumstances; but 
posterity often judges differently, and sometimes calls it a 
grand deed.” 

“T have no excuse to give, monseigneur, except that I 
believe the death of the regent to be necessary to the sal- 
vation of France.” 

“Yes,” replied the duke, smiling; “but you will see that 
that is scarcely the excuse to offer to Philippe d’Orléans. I 
wanted something personal. Political enemy of the regent’s 
as ] am, I know that he is not considered a bad man. Men 
say that he is merciful, and that there have been no execu- 
tions during his reign.” 

“You forget Count Horn.” 

“‘He was an assassin.” 

“And what am I?” 

“There is this difference: Count Horn murdered in order 
to rob.” 

“TJ neither can nor will ask anything of the regent,” said 
Gaston. 

“Not you personally, I know; but your friends. If they 
had a plausible pretence to offer, perhaps the prince himself 
might pardon you.” 

“T have none, monseigneur.” 

“Tt is impossible, monsieur, — permit me to say so, A 
resolution such as you have taken must proceed from a 
sentiment of some kind,—either of hatred or vengeance. 
And stay; I remember you told La Jonquiére, who re- 
peated it to me, that there was a family feud: tell me the 
cause,” 

“Tt is useless, monseigneur, to tire you with that; it 
would not interest you.” 

“Never mind, tell it me.” 
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“Well, the regent killed my brother.” 

“The regent killed your brother! how so? It is—im. 
possible, Monsieur de Chanlay,” said the Duc d’Olivares. 

“ Yes, killed; if from the effect we go to the cause.” 

“ Explain yourself; how could the regent do this?” 

““My brother, who, being fifteen years of age when my 
father died, three months before my birth, stood to me 
in the place of that father, and of mother, who died when 
I was still in the cradle, — my brother loved a young girl 
who was brought up in a convent by the orders of the 
prince.” 

“Do you know in what convent ?” 

“No; I only know that it was at Paris.” 

The duke murmured some words which Gaston could not 
hear. 

“ My brother, a relation of the abbess, had seen this young 
girl and asked her hand in marriage. The prince’s consent 
to this union had been asked, and he made a pretence of 
granting it, when this young girl, seduced by her so-called 
protector, suddenly disappeared. For three months my 
brother hoped to find her, but all his searches were vain; 
he found no trace of her, and in despair he sought death in 
the battle of Ramillies.” 

“ And what was the name of this girl!” 

“No one ever knew, monseigneur; to speak her name 
was to dishonour it.” 

“It was doubtless she,” murmured the duke, “it was 
Héléne’s mother; and your brother was called —?” added 
he aloud. 

“Olivier de Chanlay, monseigneur.” 

‘Olivier de Chanlay!” repeated the duke, in a low 
voice, “I knew the name of De Chanlay was not strange to 
me.” Then, aloud, “Continue, monsieur; I listen to you.” 

“ You do not know what a family hatred is in a province 
like ours. I had lavished upon my brother all the love 
which would have fallen to the share of my father and 
mother, and now I suddenly found myself alone in the 
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world. I grew up in isolation of heart, and in the hope of 
revenge; I grew up amongst people who were constantly 
cepeating, ‘It was the Duc d’Orléans who killed your 
brother.’ Then the duke became regent, the Breton league 
was therefore organised. I was one of the first to join it. 
You know the rest. You see that there is nothing in all 
this which has any interest for your excellency.” 

“You mistake, monsieur; unfortunately, the regent has 
to reproach himself with many such faults.” 

“You see, therefore,” said Gaston, “that my destiny 
roust be accomplished, and that I can ask nothing of this 
man.” 

“You are right, monsieur; whatever is done must be 
done without you.” 

At this moment the door opened and Maison-Rouge 
appeared. 

“Well, monsieur ?” asked the duke. 

“The governor has an order from the lieutenant of police 
to admit Mademoiselle Héléne de Chaverny; shall I bring 
her here?” 

“ Monseigneur,” said Gaston, looking at the duke with 
an air of entreaty. 

“ Yes, monsieur,” said he, “I understand — grief and love 
do not need witnesses —I will come back to fetch Made- 
moiselle Héléne.” 

“The permission is for half an hour,” said Maison- 
Rouge. 

“Then at the end of that time I will return,” said the 
duke, and bowing to Gaston, he went out. 

An instant after the door opened again, and Héléne 
appeared, trembling, and questioning Maison-Rouge, but he 
retired without replying. 

riéléne looked round and saw Gaston, and for a few 
minutes all their sorrows were forgotten in a close and pas: 
e1caate embrace. 

“ And now —” cried Héléne, her face bathed in tears, 

“Well! and now ?” asked Gaston. 
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“ Alas! to see you here—-in prison,” murmured Héléne, 
with an air of terror, “here, where I dare not speak freely, 
where we may be watched — overheard.” 

“Do not complain, Hélene, for this is an exception in 
our favour; a prisoner is never allowed to press one who 
is dear to him to his heart; the visitor generally stands 
against that wall, the prisoner against this, a soldier is 
placed between, and the conversation must be fixed before- 
hand.” 

“To whom do we owe this favour ?” 

“ Doubtless to the regent; for yesterday, when I asked 
permission of Monsieur d’Argenson, he said that it was 
beyond his power to grant, and that he must refer it to the 
regent.” 

“ But now that I see you again, Gaston, tell me all that 
has passed in this age of tears and suffering. Ah! tell me; 
but my presentiments did not deceive me; you were con- 
spiring — do not deny it —I know it.” 

“Yes; Héléne, you know that we Bretons are constant 
both in our loves and our hatreds. A league was organised 
in Bretagne in which all our nobles took part —could I act 
differently from my brothers? I ask you, Héléne, could I, 
or ought I, to have done so? Would you not have despised 
me, if, when you had seen all Bretagne under arms, I alone 
had been inactive, —a whip in my hand while others held 
the sword ?” 

“Qh, yes! you are right; but why did you not remain in 
Bretagne with the others ?” 

“The others are arrested also, Héléne.” 

“Then you have been denounced — betrayed.” 

“Probably. But sit down, Héléne; now that we are 
alone, let me look at you, and tel] you that you are beauti- 
ful, that I love you. How have you been in my absence? 
has the duke—” 

“Qh! if you only knew how good he is to me; every 
evening he comes to see me, and his care and attention —” 

“ And,” said Gaston, who thought of the suggestion of 
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the false La Jonquiére, “nothing suspicious in those 
attentions ?” 

“ What do you mean, Gaston?” 

‘¢That the duke is still young, and that, as I told you 
just now, you are beautiful.” 

“Qh, Heaven! no! Gaston, this time there is not a 
shadow of doubt ; and when he was there near me — as near 
as you are now — there were moments when it seemed as if 
I had found my father.” 

“ Poor child! ” 

“Yes, by a strange chance, for which I cannot account, 
there is a resemblance between the duke’s voice and that of 
the man who came to see me at Rambouillet, — it struck me 
at once.” 

.“ You think so ?” said Gaston, in an abstracted tone. 

“What are you thinking of, Gaston?” asked Héléne; 
“you seem scarcely to hear what I am saying to you.” 

‘‘ Héléne, every word you speak goes to the inmost depth 
of my heart.” 

“You are uneasy, I understand. To conspire is to stake 
your life; but be easy, Gaston; I have told the duke that 
if you die I shall die too.” 

Gaston started. 

“You are an angel,” said he. 

“Oh, my God!” cried poor Héléne, “how horrible to 
know that the man I love runs a danger, all the more 
terrible for being uncertain; to feel that I am powerless to 
aid him, and that I can only shed tears when I would give 
wy life to save him.” 

Gaston’s fave lit up with a flush of joy; it was the first 
time that he had ever heard such words from the lips of his 
beloved ; and under the influence of an idea which had been 
occupying him for some minutes, — 

“Yes, dearest,” said he, taking her hand, “you can do 
much for me,” 

«What can I do?” 

“You can become my wife.” 
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Héleéne started. 

“T your wife, Gaston ?” cried she. 

“Yes, Héléne; this plan, formed in our liberty, may be 
executed in captivity. Héléne, my wife before God and 
man, in this world and the next, for time and for eternity. 
You can do this for me, Hélene, and am I not right in say- 
ing that you can do much ?” 

“ Gaston,” said she, looking at him fixedly, “ you are hid- 
ing something from me.” 

It was Gaston’s turn to start now. 

“1!” said he, “what should I conceal from you?” 

“ You told me you saw M. d’Argenson yesterday ? ” 

“Well, what then ?” 

“Well, Gaston,” said Hélene, turning pale, “you are 
condemned.” 

Gaston took a sudden resolution. 

“Yes,” said he, “I am condemned to exile; and, egotist 
as I am, I would bind you to me by indissoluble ties before 
I leave France.” 

“Ts that the truth, Gaston ?” 

“Yes; have you the courage to be my wife, Héléne ? to 
be exiled with me ?” 

“Can you ask it, Gaston?” said she, her eyes lighted 
with enthusiasm — exile —I thank thee, my God —I, who 
would have accepted an eternal prison with you, and have 
thought myself blessed —I may accompany, follow you? 
Oh, this condemnation is indeed a joy after what we 
feared! Gaston, Gaston, at length we shall be happy.” 

“Yes, Héléne,” said Gaston, with an effort. 

“ Picture my happiness,” cried Héléne; “to me France 
is the country where you are; your love is the only country 
I desire. I know I shall have to teach you to forget Bre- 
tagne, your friends, and your dreams of the future; but I 
will love you, so thatit will be easy for you to forget them.” 

Gaston could do nothing but cover her hands with kisses. 

“Ts the place of your exile fixed?” said she; “tell me, 
when do you go? shall we go together ? ” 
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“My Héléne,” replied Gaston, “it is impossible; we 
must be separated for a time. I shall be taken to the 
frontier of France —I do not as yet know which— and set 
free. Once out ofthe kingdom, you shall rejoin me.” 

“Oh, better than that, Gaston, — better than that. By 
means of the duke I will discover the place of your exile, 
and, instead of joining you there, I will be there to meet 
you. As you step from the carriage which brings you, you 
shall find me waiting to soften the pain of your adieux to 
France; and then, death alone is irretrievable; later, the 
king may pardon you; later still, and the action punished 
to-day may be looked upon as a deed to be rewarded. 
Then we will return; then nothing need keep us from 
Bretagne, the cradle of our love, the paradise of our memo- 
ries. Oh!” continued she, in an accent of mingled love 
and impatience, “tell me, Gaston, that you share my hopes, 
that you are content, that you are happy.” 

“Yes, Héléne, I now am happy indeed; for now, and 
only now, I know by what an angel I am beloved. Yes, 
dearest, one hour of such love as yours, and then death 
would be better than a whole life with the love of any other.” 

“Well!” exclaimed Héléne, her whole mind and soul 
- earnestly fixed on the new future which was opening before 
her, “ what will they do? Will they let me see you again 
before your departure? When and how shall we meet 
next? Shall you receive my letters? (Can you reply to 
them? What hour to-morrow may I come ?” 

“They have almost promised me that our marriage shall 
take place this evening or to-morrow morning.” 

“What! here in a prison,” said Hélene, shuddering 
involuntarily. 

“Wherever it may be, Héléne, it will bind us together 
for the rest of our lives.” 

“But suppose they do not keep their promise to you; 
suppose they make you set out before I have seen you.” 

“ Alas!” said Gaston with a bursting heart, “ that is pos- 
sible, Héléne, and it is that I dread.” 
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“Qh, mon Dieu! do you think your departure is so 
near ?” 

“You know, Héléne, that prisoners are not their own 
masters; they may be removed at any moment.” 

“Oh, let them come,—let them come; the sooner you 
are free, the sooner we shall be reunited. It is not neces- 
sary that I should be your wife in order to follow and join 
you. Do I not know my Gaston’s honour, and from this 
day I look upon him as my husband before God. Oh, go 
proudly, Gaston, for while these thick and gloomy walls 
surround you I tremble for your life. Go, and in a week 
we shall be reunited; reunited, with no separation to 
threaten us, no one to act as spy on us, —reunited for 
ever,” 

The door opened. 

“Great Heaven, already!” said Hélene. 

“Madame,” said the lieutenant, “the time has elapsed.” 

“Hélene,” said Gaston, seizing the young girl’s hand, 
with a nervous trembling which he could not master. 

“What is it?” cried she, watching him with terror. 
“(ood Heaven! you are as pale as marble.” 

“It is nothing,” said he, forcing himself to be calm; 
“indeed it is nothing,” and he kissed her hand. 

‘Till to-morrow, Gaston.” 

“ To-morrow, — yes.” 

The duke appeared at the door; Gaston ran to him. 

‘ Monseigneur,” said he, “do all in your power to obtain 
permission for her to become my wife; but if that be 
impossible, swear to me that she shall be your daughter.” 

The duke pressed Gaston’s hand; he was so affected that 
he could not speak. 

Héléne approached. Gaston was silent, fearing she 
might overhear. 

He held out his hand to Hélene, who presented het fore 
head to him, while silent tears rolled down her cheeks; 
Gaston closed his eyes, that the sight of her tears might 
not call up his own, 
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At length they must part. They exchanged one Jast 
lingering glance, and the duke pressed Gaston’s hand. 
| How strange was this sympathy between two men, one 
of whom had come so far for the sole purpose of killing 
the other! 

The door closed, and Gaston sank down on a seat, utterly 
broken and exhausted. 

In ten minutes the governor entered; he came to con- 
duct Gaston back to his own room. 

Gaston followed him silently, and, when asked if there 
was anything he wanted, he mournfully shook his head. 

At night Mademoiselle de Launay signalled that she 
had something to communicate, 

Gaston opened the window, and received a letter enclos 
ing another, 

The first was for himself. 

He read: 


“Dear NereHpour, — 

“The coverlid was not so contemptible as I supposed ; 
it contained a little paper on which was written the word 
already spoken by Herment, ‘Hope!’ It also enclosed 
this letter for M. de Richelieu;-send it to Dumesnil, who 
will pass it to the duke. 

“Your servant, 
“De Lavnay.” 


“ Alas!” thought Gaston, “they will miss me when I am 
gone,” and he called Dumesnil, to whom he passed the 
letter. 
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CHAPTER XXXI 
STATE AFFAIRS AND FAMILY AFFAIRS. 


On leaving the Bastille, the duke took Hélene home, prom: 
ising to come and see her as usual in the evening; a 
promise which Héléne would have estimated all the more 
highly if she had known that his highness had a bal 
masqué at Monceaux. 

On re-entering the Palais Royal the duke asked for 
Dubois, and was told he was in his study, working. The 
duke entered without allowing himself to be announced. 
Dubois was so busy that he did not hear the duke, who 
advanced and looked over his shoulder, to see what was 
occupying him so intently. 

He was writing down names, with notes by the side of 
each. , 

“What are you doing there, abbé ?” asked the regent. 

“Ah! monseigneur, it is you; pardon; I did not hear 

ou.” 

‘“‘T asked what you were doing ?” 

“Signing the burial tickets for our Breton friends.” 

“But their fate is not yet decided, and the sentence of 
the commission — ” 

“T know it,” said Dubois. 

“Ts it given, then ?” 

“No, but I dictated it before they went.” 

“Do you know that your conduct is odious ? ” 

“Truly, monseigneur, you are insupportable. Manage 
your family affairs, and leave state affairs to me,” 

“ Family affairs !” 
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« Ah! as to those, I hope you are satisfied with me, or 
you would indeed be difficult to please. You recommend 
to me M. de Chanlay, and on your recommendation, I 
make it a rose-water Bastille to him; sumptuous repasts, 
a charming governor. I let him pierce holes in your floors, 
and spoil your walls, all which will cost us a great deal to 
repair. Since his entrance it is quite a féte. Dumesnil 
talks all day through his chimney, Mademoiselle de Launay 
fishes with a line through her window, Pompadour drinks 
champagne, There is nothing to be said to all this; these 
are your family affairs; but in Bretagne you have nothing 
to see, and I forbid you to look, monseigneur, unless 
you have a few more unknown daughters there, which is 
possible.” 

“Dubois! scoundrel !” 

“Ah! you think when you have said ‘ Dubois,’ and added 
‘scoundrel’ to my name, you have done everything. Well, 
scoundrel as much as you please; meanwhile, but for the 
scoundrel you would have been assassinated.” 

“Well, what then?” 

“What then? Hear the statesman! Well, then, I 
should be hung, perhaps, which is a consideration; then 
Madame de Maintenon would be Regent of France! What 
a joke! What then, indeed! To think that a philosophic 
prince should utter such naitvetés! Oh, Marcus Aurelius! 
was it not he who said, ‘ Populos esse demum felices si reges 
philosophi forent, aut philosophi reges’? Here isa sample.” 

Dubois still wrote on. 

“Dubois, you do not know this young man.” 

“ What young man?” 

The chevalier.” 

“Really! you shall present him to me when he is your 
son-in-law.” 

“That will be to-morrow, Dubois.” 

The abbé looked round in astonishment, and looking at 
the regent with his little eyes as wide open as possible, — 

“ Ah, monseigneur, are you mad?” he said, 
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“No, but he is an honourable man, and you know that 
they are rare,” 

“Honourable man! Ah, you have a strange idea of 
honour.” : 

“Yes; I believe that we differ in our ideas of it.” 

“What has this honourable man done? Has he poisoned 
the dagger with which he meant to assassinate you? for 
then he would be more than an honourable man, he would 
be a saint. We have already St. Jacques Clément, St. 
Ravaillac; St. Gaston is wanting in the calendar. Quick, 
quick, monseigneur! you who wili not ask the Pope to give 
a cardinal’s hat to your minister, ask him to canonise 
your assassin; and for the first time in your life you would 
be logical.” 

“ Dubois, I tell you there are few capable of doing what 
this young man has done.” 

“Peste! that is lucky; if there were ten in France I 
should certainly resign.” 

“TI do not speak of what he wished to do, but of what he 
has done.” 

“Well, what has he done? I should like to be edified.” 

“First, he kept his oath to D’Argenson.” 

“T doubt it not, he is faithful to his word; and but 
for me would have kept his word also with Pontcalec, 
Talhouet, etc.” 

“Yes, but one was more difficult than the other. He 
had sworn not to mention his sentence to any onc, and he 
did not speak of it to his mistress.” 

“Nor to you?” 

“ He spoke of it to me, because I told him that I knew 
it. He forbade me to ask anything of the regent, desiring, 
he said, but one favour.” 

“ And that one ?” 

“To marry Héléne, in order to leave her a fortune and a 
name,” 

“Good; he wants to leave your daughter a fortune and a 
name; he is polite, at least.” 
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“Do you forget that this is a secret from him?” 

“ Who knows ? ” 

“Dubois, I do not know in what your hands were steeped 
the day you were born, but I know that you sully every- 
thing you touch.” 

“Except conspirators, monseigneur, for tt seems to me 
that there, on the contrary, I purify. Look at those of 
Cellamare, how all that affair was cleared out; Dubois 
here, Dubois there, I hope the apothecary has properly 
purged France from Spain. Well, it shall be the same 
with Olivares as with Cellamare. There is now only 
Bretagne congested; a good dose, and all will be right.” 

“ Dubois, you would joke with the Gospel.” 

“,Pardieu! I began by that.” 

The regent rose. 

“Come, monseigneur, I was wrong; I forgot you were 
fasting; let us hear the end of this story.” 

“The end is that I promised to ask this favour from the 
regent, and that the regent will grant it.” 

“The regent will commit a folly.” 

“No, he will only repair a fault.” 

“Ah, now you find you have a reparation to make to 
M. de Chanlay.” 

“Not to him, but to his brother.” 

“Still better. What have you done to his brother?” 

“T took from him the woman he loved.” 

“Who?” 

“ Héléne’s mother.” 

“Well, that time you were wrong; for if you had let her 
alone we should not have had all this tiresome affair on our 
hands.” 

“But we have it, and must now get out of it as well as 
possible.” 

“ Just what I am working at; and when is the marriage 
to take place ?” 

“To-morrow.” 

“In the chapel of the Palais Royal? ‘You shall dress 
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in the costume of a knight of the order; you shall extend 
both hands over your son-in-law’s head — one more than he 
meant to have held over you— it will be very affecting.” 

“No, abbé, it shall not be thus; they shall be married in 
the Bastille, and I shall be in the chapel where they cannot 
pee me.” 

“Well, monseigneur, I should like to be with you. I 
should like to see the ceremony; I believe these kind of 
things are very touching.” 

“No, you would be in the way, and your ugly face would 
betray my incognito.” 

“Your handsome face is still more easy to recognise, 
monseigneur,” said Dubois, bowing; “there are portraits 
of Henry the Fourth and Louis the Fourteenth in the 
Bastille.” 

“You flatter me.” 

“ Are you going away, monseigneur ?” 

“Yes, I have an appointment with Delaunay.” 

“The governor of the Bastille?” 

és Yes.”’ 

“Go, monseigneur, go.” 

“Shall I see you to-night at Morceaux ?” 

“Perhaps.” 

“ Have you a disguise ?” 

“T have La Jonquiére’s dress.” 

“Oh! that is only fit for the Rue du Bac.” 

“ Monseigneur. forgets the Bastille, where it has had 
some success.” 

“Well, adieu, abbé.” 

“ Adieu, monseigneur.” 

When Dubois was left alone he appeared to take some 
sudden resolution. He rang the bell, and a servant 
entered. 

“M, Delaunay is coming to the regent; watch him, and 
bring him here afterwards.” 

The servant retired without a reply, and Dubois resumed 
his work. 
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Half an hour afterwards the door opened, and the ser 
vant announced Delaunay. Dubois gave him a note. 

“ Read that,” said he; “I give you written instructions, 
that there may be no pretext for neglecting them.” 

“ Ah, monseigneur,” said Delaunay, “you would ruin me.” 

“ How so?” 

‘To-morrow when it becomes known.” 

“Who will tell it? will you?” 

“No, but monseigneur — ” 

“Will be enchanted; I answer for him.” 

“ A governor of the Bastille!” 

“ Do you care to retain the title ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Then do as I tell you.” 

“°T is hard, however, to close one’s eyes and ears.” 

“My dear Delaunay, go and pay a visit to Dumesnil’s 
chimney and Pompadour’s ceiling.” 

“Ts it possible? You tell me of things I was not at all 
aware of.” 

“A proof that I know better than you what goes on in 
the Bastille; and if I were to speak of some things you do 
know, you would be still more surprised.” 

“ What could you tell me?” 

“That a week ago one of the officers of the Bastille, and 
an important one too, received fifty thousand francs to let 
two women pass with —” 

“Monsieur, they were —”’ 

“T know who they were, what they went for, and what 
they did. They were Mademoiselle de Valois and Made- 
moiselle de Charolais; they went to see the Duc de Riche- 
lieu, and they ate bon-bons till midnight in the Tour du 
Coin, where they intend to pay another visit to-morrow, as 
they have already announced to M. de Richelieu.” 

Delaunay turned pale. 

“Well,” continued Dubois, “do you think if I told these 
kind of things to the regent, who is, as you know, greedy of 
scandal, that a certain M. Delaunay would be long governor 
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of the Bastille? But I shall not say a word, for we must 
help each other.” 

‘‘T am at your orders, monsieur.” 

“ Then I shall find everything ready ?” 

“T promise you; but not a word to monseigneur.” 

“That is right, M. Delaunay. Adieu!” 

“Good,” said Dubois, when he was gone; “and now, 
monseiygneur, when you want to marry your daughter to- 
morrow there shall be only one thing missing, —~ your son- 
in-law.” 

As Gaston passed on the letter to Dumesnil he heard 
steps in the corridor, and, hastily signing to the chevalier 
not to speak, he put out the light and began to undress. 
The governor entered. As it was not his custom to visit 
his prisoners at this hour, Gaston saw him with alarm, and 
he noticed that, as M. Delaunay placed his lamp on the 
table, his hand trembled. The turnkeys withdrew, but the 
prisoner saw two soldiers at the door. 

“Chevalier,” said the governor, “you told me to treat 
you as aman, —learn that you were condemned yesterday.” 

“ And you have come to tell me,” said Gaston, who always 
gained courage in the face of danger, “that the hour of my 
execution is arrived.” 

“No, monsieur, but it approaches.” 

“When will it be?” 

“May I tell you the truth, chevalier ? ” 

“T shall be most grateful to you.” 

“To-morrow, at break of day.” 

“Where ?” 

“In the yard of the Bastille.” 

“Thank you; I had hoped, however, that before I died 
might have been the husband of the young girl who wag 
here yesterday.” 

“Did M. d’Argenson promise you this ?” 

“No, but he promised to ask the king.” 

“The king may have refused.” 

‘Does he never grant such favours ?” 


me | 
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Gaston touched the water, or rather ice, of the fosse; a 
moment after, La Jonquiére was by his side. 

“Now follow me,” said the latter. On the other side of 
the moat a ladder awaited them. 

“You have accomplices then ? ” 

“Parbleu! do you think the lark paté came by itself?” 

“Who says one cannot escape from the Bastille?” said 
Gaston joyously. 

“ My young friend,” said Dubois, stopping on the third 
step, “take my advice: don’t get in there again without 
me; you might not be as fortunate the second time as the 
first.” 

They continued to mount the wall, on the platform of 
which a sentinel walked, but, instead of opposing them, he 
held his hand to La Jonquiere to assist him, and in three 
minutes they were on the platform, had drawn up the 
ladder, and placed it on the other side of the wall. 

The descent was as safely managed, and they found 
themselves on another frozen moat. 

“Now,” said the captain, “ we must take away the ladder, 
that we may not compromise the poor devil who helped 
us.” 

“We are then free ?” 

“Nearly so,” said La Jonquiére. 

Gaston, strengthened by this news, took up the ladder on 
his shoulder. 

“ Peste, chevalier! the late Hercules was nothing to you, 
I think.” 

“Bah!” said Gaston, “at this moment I could carry the 
Bastille itself.” 

They went on in silence toa lane in the Faubourg St. 
Antoine ; the streets were deserted. 

“Now, my dear chevalier,” said La Jonquiére, “do me 
the favour to follow me to the corner of the Faubourg.” 

“T would follow you to—” 

“Not so far, if you please; for safety’s sake we will 
each go our own way.” 
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« What carriage is that?” 

“ Mine,” 

“How! yours?” 

“Yes.” 

“Peste! my dear captain; four horses! you travel like a 
prince |” 

“Three horses; one is for you.” 

“ How ! you consent?” 

“ Pardieu ! that is not all.” 

“What?” 

“You have no money ?” 

“Tt was taken away.” 

“Here are fifty louis.” 

“But, captain —” 

“Come, itis Spanish money; take it.” 

Gaston took the purse, while a postilion unharnessed a 
horse and led it to him. 

“ Now,” said Dubois, “where are you going ?” 

“To Bretagne, to rejoin my companions.” 

“You are mad, my dear fellow; they are all condemned 
and may be executed in two or three days.” 

“You are right,” said Gaston. 

“Go to Flanders,” said La Jonquiére, “it is a pleasant 
country; in fifteen or eighteen hours you can reach the 
frontier.” 

“Yes,” said Gaston gloomily; “thank you, I know where 
I shall go.” 

“Well, good luck to you,” said Dubois, getting into his 
carriage. 

“The same to you,” said Gaston. 

They grasped each other’s hands, and then each went 
his own way, 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


SHOWING THAT WE MUST NOT ALWAYS JUDGE OTHERS BY 
OURSELVES, ABOVE ALL IF WE ARE CALLED DUBOIS. 


THE regent, as usual, passed the evening with Héléne. He 
had not missed for four or five days, and the hours he passed 
with her were his happy hours, but this time he found her 
very much shaken by her visit to her lover in the Bastille. 

“Come,” said the regent, “take courage, Héléne; to- 
morrow you shall be his wife.” 

“To-morrow is distant,” replied she. 

“ Héléne, believe in my word, which has never failed you. 
T tell you that to-morrow shall dawn happily for you and 
for him.” 

Héléne sighed deeply. 

A servant entered and spoke to the regent. 

“What is it?” asked Héléne, who was alarmed at the 
slightest thing. 

“Nothing, my child,” said the duke; “it is only my 
secretary, who wishes to see me on some pressing business.” 

“Shall I leave you ?” 

“Yes, do me that favour for an instant.” 

Héléne withdrew into her room. 

At the same time the door opened and Dubois entered, 
out of breath. 

“Where do you come from in such a state ?” 

4 Parbleu ! from the Bastille.” 

“And our prisoner ?” 

* Well.” 

“Ts everything arranged for the marriage ? ” 
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“ Yes, everything but the hour, which you did not name," 

“Let us say eight in the morning.” 

“« At eight in the morning,” said Dubois, calculating. 

“ Yes, what are you calculating ?” 

“T am thinking where he will be.” 

“Who?” 

“The prisoner.” 

“What! the prisoner! ” 

“Yes; at eight o’clock he will be forty leagues from 
Paris!” 

“From Paris!” 

“ Yes; if he continues to go at the pace at which I saw 
him set out.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“T mean, monseigneur, that there will be one thing only 
wanting at the marriage, — the husband.” 

“ Gaston ?” 

“ Has escaped from the Bastille half an hour ago.” 

“ You lie, abbé; people do not escape from the Bastille.” 

“T beg your pardon, monseigneur; people escape from 
any place when they are condemned to death.” 

“He escaped, knowing that to-morrow he was to wed her 
whom he loved ?” 

‘« Listen, monseigneur, life is a charming thing, and we 
all cling to it; then your son-in-law has a charming head 
which he wishes to keep on his shoulders, — what more 
natural ?” 

“ And where is he?” 

“Perhaps I may be able to tell you to-morrow evening ; 
at present, all I know is that he is at some distance, and 
that I will answer for it he will not return.” 

The regent became deeply thoughttul. 

“Really, monseigneur, your natveté causes me perpetual 
astonishment; you must be strangely ignorant of the human 
heart if you suppose that a man condemned to death would 
remain in prison when he had a chance of escape.” 

“Qh, Monsieur de Chanlay !” cried the regent, 
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«Eh, mon Dieu! this chevalier has acted as the common: 
est workman would have done, and quite right too.” 

“Dubois! and my daughter ? ” 

“Well, your daughter, monseigneur ? ” 

“T¢ will kill her,” said the regent. 

“Oh no, monseigneur, not at all. When she finds out 
what he is, she will be consoled, and you can marry her to 
some small German or Italian prince, —to the Duke of 
Modena, for instance, whom Mademoiselle de Valois will 
not have.” 

“ Dubois! and I meant to pardon him.” 

“He has done it for himself, monseigneur, thinking it 
safer, and, ma foi/ I should have done the same.” 

“Qh, you! you are not noble, you had not taken an 
oath.” 

' “You mistake, monseigneur; I had taken an oath, to 
prevent your highness from committing a folly, and I have 
succeeded.” 

“Well, well, let us speak of it no more, not a word of 
this before Héléne, —I will undertake to tell her.” 

‘ And I to get back your son-in-law.” 

“No, no, ke has escaped, let him profit by it.” 

As the regent spoke these words a noise was heard in 
the neighbouring room, and a servant entering, hurriedly 
announced, — 

“Monsieur Gaston de Chanlay.” 

Dutois turned pale as death, and his face assumed an 
expression of threatening anger. The regent rose in a 
transport of joy, which brought a bright colour into his 
face: there was as much pleasure in this face, rendered 
sublime by confidence, as there was compressed fury in 
Dubois’s sharp and malignant countenance, 

“Let him enter,” said the regent. 

“At least, give me time to go,” said Dubois. 

“ Ah! yes, he would recognise you.” 

Dubois retired with a growling noise, like a hyena dis. 
ene in its feast, or in its lair; he entered the next room, 
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There he sat down by a table on which was every material 
for writing, and this seemed to suggest some new and ter: 
rible idea, for his face suddenly lighted up. 

He rang. 

“Send for the portfolio which is in my carriage,” said he 
to the servant who appeared. 

This order being executed at once, Dubois seized some 
papers, wrote on them some words with an expression of 
sinister joy, then, having ordered his carriage, drove to the 
Palais Royal. 

Meanwhile the chevalier was led to the regent, and 
walked straight up to him. 

‘“ How! you here, monsieur!” said the duke, trying to 
look surprised. 

“ Yes, monseigneur, a miracle has been worked in my 
favour by La Jonquitre; he had prepared all for flight, he 
asked for me under pretence of consulting me as to confes- 
sions; then, when we were alone, he told me all, and we 
escaped together and in safety.” 

“ And instead of flying, monsieur, gaining the frontier, 
and placing yourself in safety, you are here at the peril of 
your life.” 

“ Monseigneur,” said Gaston, blushing, “I must confess 
that for a moment liberty seemed to me the most precious 
and the sweetest thing the world could afford. The first 
breath of air I drew seemed to intoxicate me, but I soon 
reflected.” 

“On one thing, monsieur ?” 

“On two, monseigneur.” 

“You thought of Héléne, whom you were abandoning.” 

“ And of my companions, whom I left under the axe.” 

“ And then you decided ? ” 

“That I was bound to their cause till our projects were 
accomplished.” 

“Qur projects!” 

“Yes, are they not yours as well as mine?” 

“Listen, monsieur,” said the regent; “I believe that man 
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must keep within the limits of his strength. There are 
things which God seems to forbid him to execute; there are 
warnings which tell him to renounce certain projects. I 
believe that it is sacrilege to despise these warnings, to 
remain deaf to this voice; our projects have miscarried, 
monsieur, let us think no more of them.” 

“Qn the contrary, monseigneur,” said Gaston, sadly 
shaking his head, “let us think of them more than ever.” 

“But you are furious, monsieur,” said the regent, “to 
persist in an undertaking which has now become so difficult 
that it is almost madness.” 

“T think, monseigneur, of our friends arrested, tried, 
condemned ; M. d’Argenson told me so ; of our friends who 
are destined to the scaffold, and who can be saved only by 
the death of the regent; of our friends who would say, if I 
were to leave France, that I purchased my safety by their 
ruin, and that the gates of the Bastille were opened by my 
revelations.” 

“Then, monsieur, to this point of honour you sacrifice 
everything, even Héléne ?” 

‘‘ Monseigneur, if they be still alive, I must save them.” 

“ But if they be dead ?” 

“Then it is another thing,” replied Gaston; “then I 
must revenge them.” 

“ Really, mousieur,” said the duke, “this seems to me a 
somewhat exaggerated idea of heroism. It seems to me 
that you have, in your own person, already paid your share. 
Believe me, take the word of a man who is a good judge in 
affairs of honour; you are absolved in the eyes of the 
whole world, my dear Brutus.” 

“T am not in my own, monseigneur.” 

“Then you persist ?” 

“More than ever; the regent must die, and,” added he 
in a hollow voice, “die he shall.” 

“But do you not first wish to see Mademoiselle de Cha- 
verny ?” asked the regent. 

‘* Yes, monseigneur, but first I must have your promise 
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to aid me in my project. Remember, monseigneur; there 
is not an instant to lose; my companions are condemned, 
as I was. Tell me at once, before I see Héléne, that you 
will not abandon me, Let me make a new engagement 
with you. I am aman; I love, and therefore I am weak. 
I shall have to struggle against her tears and against my 
own weakness; monseigneur, I will only see Héléne under 
the condition that you will enable me to see the regent.” 

“ And if I refuse that condition ? ” 

“Then monseigneur, I will not see Hélene; I am dead te 
her ; it is useless to renew hope in her which she must lose 
again, it is enough that she must weep for me once.” 

“ And you would still persist ?” 

“Yes, but with less chance.” 

“Then what would you do?” 

“Wait for the regent wherever he goes, and strike him 
whenever I can find him.” 

“ Think once more,” said the duke. 

“ By the honour of my name,” replied Gaston, “I once 
more implore your aid, or I declare that I will find means 
to dispense with it.” 

“Well, monsieur, go and see Héléne, and you shall have 
my answer on your return.” 

“Where ?” 

“In that room.” 

“ And the answer shall be according to my desire? ” 

“Yes.” 

Gaston went into Héléne’s room; she was kneeling before 
a crucifix, praying that her lover might be restored to her. 
At the noise which Gaston made in opening the door, she 
turned round. 

Believing that God had worked a miracle, and uttering a 
cry, she held out her arms towards the chevalier, but with 
out the strength to raise herself. 

“Oh mon Dieu! is it himself? is it his shade?” 

“It is myself, Héléne,” said the young man, darting 
towards her, and grasping her hands. 
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“But how ? a prisoner this morning, — free this even- 
ing ?” 

“T escaped, Héléne.” 

“ And then you thought of me, you ran to me, you would 
not fly without me. Oh! I recognise my Gaston there. 
Well —I am ready, take me where you will —I am yours 
—I am—” 

“Heéléne,” said Gaston, “you are not the bride of an 
ordinary man; if 1 had been only like all other men, you 
would not have loved me.” 

“Oh, no!” 

“Well, Héléne, to superior souls superior duties are 
allotted, and consequently greater trials; before I can be 
yours I have to accomplish the mission on which I came to 
Paris; we have both a fatal destiny to fulfil. Our life or 
death hangs on a single event, which must be accomplished 
to-night.” 

“What do you mean?” cried the young girl, 

“Listen, Hélene,” replied Gaston, “if in four hours, 
that is to say, by daybreak, you have no news of me, do 
not expect me, believe that all that has passed between us 
is but a dream; and, if you can obtain permission to do so, 
come again and see me in the Bastille.” 

Héléne trembled, Gaston took her back to her prie- 
dieu, where she knelt. 

Then, kissing her on the forehead as a brother might 
have done, —“ Pray on, Héléne,” said he, “for in praying 
for me you pray also for Bretagne and for France.” Then 
he rushed out of the room. 

“Alas! alas!” murmured Héléne, “save him, my God! 
and what care I for the rest of the world!” 

Gaston was met by a servant who gave him a note, tell- 
ing him the duke was gone. 

The note was as follows: — 

“There is a bal masqué to-night at Monceaux ; the regent 
will be there. He generally retires towards one o’clock in 
the morning into a favourite conservatory, which is situ. 
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ated at the end of the gilded gallery. No one enters 
there ordinarily but himself, because this habit of his is 
known and respected. The regent will be dressed in a 
black velvet domino, on the left arm of which is embroi- 
dered a golden bee. He hides this sign in a fold when he 
wishes to remain incognito. The card I enclose is an am- 
bassador’s ticket. With this you will be admitted, not 
only to the ball, but to this conservatory, where you will 
appear to seek a private interview. Use it for your en- 
counter with the regent. My carriage is below, in which 
you will find my own domino, The coachman is at your 
orders.” 

On reading this note, which, as it were, brought him face 
to face with the man he meant to assassinate, a cold per- 
spiration passed over Gaston’s forehead, and he was obliged 
for a moment to lean against a chair for support, but sud- 
denly, as if taking a violent resolution, he darted down the 
staircase, jumped into the carriage, and cried, — 

“To Monceaux !” 

Searcely had he quitted the room, when a secret door in 
the woodwork opened, and the duke entered. He went to 
Héléne’s door, who uttered a cry of delight at seeing him. 

“Well,” said the regent, sadly, “are you content, 
Hélene ?” 

“Oh! it is you, monseigneur ?” 

“You see, my child, that my predictions are fulfilled. 
Believe me when I say, ‘ Hope.’ ” 

“ Ah! monseigneur, are you then an angel come down 
to earth to stand to me in the place of the father whom I 
have lost ?” 

“ Alas!” said the regent, smiling, “I am not an angel, 
my dear Héléne; but such as I am, I will indeed be to you 
a father, and a tender one.” 

Saying this the regent took Héléne’s hand, and was 
about to kiss it respectfully, but she raised her head and 
presented her forehead to him. 

“T see that you love him truly,” said he, 
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“ Monseigneur, I bless you.” 

‘May your blessing bring me happiness,” said the 
regent; then, going down to his carriage, — 

“To the Palais Royal,” said he, “but remember you 
have only a quarter of an hour to drive to Monceaux.” 

The horses flew along the road. 

As the carriage entered under the peristyle, a courier on 
horseback was setting out. 

Dubois, having seen him start, closed the window and 
went back to his apartments. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 
MONCEAUX. 


MEANWHILE Gaston went towards Monceaux. 

He had found the duke’s domino and mask in the car- 
riage. The mask was of black velvet, the domino of violet 
satin. He put them both on, and suddenly remembered that 
he was without arms. 

He thought, however, he should easily procure some 
weapon at Monceaux. As he approached, he found it was 
not a weapon that he needed, but courage. There passed 
in his mind a terrible contest. Pride and humanity struggled 
against each other, and, from time to time, he represented 
to himself his friends in prison, condemned to a cruel and 
infamous death. 

As the carriage entered the courtyard of Monceaux, he 
murmured, “ Already!” 

However, the carriage stopped, the door was opened, he 
must alight. The prince’s private carriage and coachman 
had been recognised, and all the servants overwhelmed him 
with attentions. 

Gaston did not remark it—a kind of mist passed before 
his eyes — he presented his card. 

It was the custom then for both men and women to be 
masked: but it was more frequently the women than the 
men who went to these reunions unmasked. At this period 
women spoke not only freely, but well, and the mask hid 
neither folly nor inferiority of rank, for the women of that 
day were all witty, and if they were handsome they were 
soon titled: witness the Duchesse de Chateauroux and the 
Comtesse Dubarry. 
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Gaston knew no one, but he felt instinctively that he was 
amongst the most select society of the day. Among the 
men were Novilles, Brancas, Broglie, St. Simon, and Biron. 
The women might be more mixed, but certainly not less 
spirituelies nor less elegant. 

No one knew how to organize a féte like the regent. The 
luxury of good taste, the profusion of flowers, the lights, the 
princes and ambassadors, the charming and beautiful women 
who surrounded him, all had their effect on Gaston, who now 
recognised in the regent, not only a king, but a king at once 
powerful, gay, amiable, beloved, and, above all, popular and 
national. 

Gaston’s heart beat when, seeking amongst these heads 
the one for which his blows were destined, he saw a black 
domino. 

Without the mask, which hid his face and concealed from 
all eyes its changing expression, he would not have taken 
four steps through the rooms without some one pointing 
him out as an assassin. 

Gaston could not conceal from himself that there was 
something cowardly in coming to a prince, his host, to 
change those brilliant lights into funeral torches, to stain 
those dazzling tapestries with blood, to arouse the cry of 
terror amid the joyous tumult of a féte,—and at this 
thought his courage failed him, and he stepped towards the 
door. 

“T will kill him outside,” said he, “ but not here.” 

Then he remembered the duke’s directions; his card 
would open to him the isolated conservatory, and he mur- 
mured, — 

“He foresaw that I should be a coward.” 

He approached a sort of gallery containing buffets, where 
the guests came for refreshment. He went also, not that 
he was hungry or thirsty, but because he was unarmed. 
He chose a long, sharp, and pointed knife, and put it under 
his domino, where he was sure no one could see it. 

“The likeness to Ravaillac will be complete,” said he. 
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At this moment, as Gaston turned, he heard a well-known 
voice say, — 

“You hesitate ?” 

Gaston opened his domino, and showed the duke the knife 
which it concealed. 

‘T see the knife glisten, but I also see the hand tremble.” 

“Yes, monseigneur, it is true,” said Gastor ; “TI hesitated, 
I trembled, I felt inclined to fly; but thank God you are 
here.” 

“And your ferocious courage?” said the duke, in a 
mocking voice. 

“Tt is not that I have lost it.” 

“What has become of it, then? ” 

“ Monseigneur, I am under his roof.” 

“Yes; but in the conservatory you are not.” 

“Could you not show him to me first, that I might 
accustom myself to his presence, that I may be inspired by 
the hatred I bear him, for I do not know how to find him 
in this crowd ?” 

“ Just now he was near you.” 

Gaston shuddered. 

“Near me ?” said he. 

“ As near as I am,” replied the duke, gravely. 

“T will go to the conservatory, monseigneur.” 

“ Go, then.” 

“Yet a moment, monseigneur, that I may recover myself.” 

“Very well, you know the conservatory is beyond that 
gallery ; stay, the doors are closed.” 

“Did you not say that with this card the servants would 
open them to me?” 

“Yes, but it would be better to open them yourself, —a 
servant might wait for your exit. If you are thus agitated 
before you strike the blow, what will it be afterwards? 
Then the regent probably will not fall without defending 
himself, — without a cry; they will all run to him, you will 
be arrested, and adieu your hope of the future. Think of 
Héléne, who waits for you.” 
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It is impossible to describe what was passing in Gaston’s 
heart during this speech. 

The duke, however, watched its effect upon his coun- 
tenance. 

“ Well,” said Gaston, “what shall I do? advise me.” 

“When you are at the door of the conservatory, the one 
which opens on to the gallery turning to the left, —do 
you know ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Under the lock you will find a carved button: push it, 
and the door will open, unless it be fastened within. But 
the regent, who has no suspicion, will not take this pre- 
caution. I have been there twenty times for a private 
audience. If he be not there, wait for him. You will 
know him, if there, by the black domino and the golden 
bee.” 

“Yes, yes; I know,” said Gaston; not knowing, how- 
ever, what he said. 

“T do not reckon much on you this evening,” replied the 
duke, 

“Ah! monseigneur, the moment approaches which will 
change my past life into a doubtful future, perhaps of 
shame, at least of remorse.” 

“Remorse!” replied the duke. “When we perform an 
action which we believe to be just, and commanded by cone 
science, we do not feel remorse. Do you doubt the sanctity 
of your cause ?”’ 

‘¢No, monseigneur, but it is easy for you to speak thus. 
You have the idea, —I, the execution. You are the head, 
but I am the arm. Believe me, monseigneur,” continued 
he, in a hollow voice, and choking with emotion, “it is a 
terrible thing to kill a man who is before you defenceless, — 
smiling on his murderer. I[ thought myself courageous and 
strong; but it must be thus with every conspirator who 
undertakes what I have done. In a moment of excitement, 
of pride, of enthusiasm, or of hatred, we take a fatal vow; 
then there is a vast extent of time between us and our 
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victim ; but the oath taken, the fever is calmed, the enthu- 
siasm cools, the hatred diminishes. Every day brings us 
nearer the end to which we are tending, and then we shud- 
der when we feel what a crime we have undertaken. And 
yet inexorable time flows on; and at every hour which 
strikes, we see our victim take another step, until at length 
the interval between us disappears, and we stand face to 
face. Believe me, monseigneur, the bravest tremble; for 
murder is always murder. Then we see that we are not 
the ministers of our consciences, but the slaves of our 
oaths. We set out with head erect, saying, ‘I am the 
chosen one’; we arrive with head bowed down, saying, 
‘T am accursed.’ ” 

‘There is yet time, monsieur.” 

“No, no; you well know, monseigneur, that fate urges 
me onward. I shall accomplish my task, terrible though 
it be. My heart will shudder, but my hand will still be 
firm. Yes, I tell you, were it not for my friends, whose 
lives hang on the blow I am about to strike, were there 
no Héléne, whom I should cover with mourning, if not with 
blood, oh, I would prefer the scaffold, even the scaffold, 
with all its shame, for that does not punish, it absolves.” 

“Come,” said the duke, “I see that, though you tremble, 
you will act.” 

“Do not doubt it, monseigneur; pray for me, for in half 
an hour all will be over.” 

The duke gave an involuntary start; however, approving 
Gaston’s determination, he once more mixed with the 
crowd. 

Gaston found an open window with a balcony. He 
stepped out for a moment to cool the fever in his veins, 
but it was in vain; the flame which consumed him was not 
to be extinguished thus. 

He heard one o’clock strike. 

“Now,” he murmured, “the time is come, and I can. 
not draw back. My God, to thee I recommend my soul! 
— Héléne, adieu!” 
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Then slowly but ‘firmly he went to the door, and, press- 
ing the button, it opened noiselessly before him. 

A mist came before his eyes. He seemed in a new 
world. The music sounded like a distant and charm- 
ing melody. Around him breathed the sweetly perfumed 
flowers, and alabaster lamps half hidden in luxuriant foli- 
age shed a delicious twilight over the scene, whilst through 
the interlacing leaves of tropical plants could just be seen 
the leafless gloomy trees beyond, and the snow covering 
the earth as with a winding sheet. Even the temperature 
was changed, and a sudden shiver passed through his veins. 
The contrast of all this verdure, these magnificent and 
blossoming orange trees, — these magnolias, splendid with 
the waxy blooms, with the gilded saloons he had left, be- 
wildered him. It seemed difficult to connect the thought of 
murder with this fair-smiling and enchanted scene. The 
soft gravel yielded to his tread, and plashing fountains 
murmured forth a plaintive and monotonous harmony. 

Gaston was almost afraid to look fora human form. At 
length he glanced round. 

Nothing! He went on. 

At length, beneath a broad-leaved palm, surrounded by 
blooming rhododendrons, he saw the black phantom seated 
on a bank of moss, his back turned towards the side from 
which he was approaching. 

The blood rushed to Gaston’s cheeks, his hand trembled, 
and he vainly sought for some support. 

The domino did not move. 

Gaston involuntarily drew back. All at once he forced 
his rebellious limbs to move on, and his trembling fingers to 
grasp the knife they had almost abandoned, and he stepped 
towards the regent, stifling a sob which was about to escape 
him. 
At this moment the figure moved, and Gaston saw the 
golden bee, which seemed like a burning gem before his 
eyes. 

The domino turned towards Gaston, and as he did 30, 
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the young man’s arm grew rigid, the foam rose to his 
lips, his teeth chattered, for a vague suspicion entered his 
breast. 

Suddenly he uttered a piercing cry. The domino had 
risen and was unmasked, — his face was that of the Duc 
d‘Olivares. 

Gaston, thunderstruck, remained livid and mute. The 
‘recent and the duke were one and the same. The regent 
retained his calm majestic attitude; looked at the hand 
which held the knife, and the knife fell. Then, looking 
at his intended murderer with a smile at once sweet and 
sad, Gaston fell down before him like a tree cut by the 
axe, 

Not a word had been spoken; nothing was heard but 
Gaston’s broken sobs, and the water of the fountains plash- 
ing monotonously as it fell. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
THE PARDON. 


«Rise, monsieur,” said the regent, 

“No, monseigneur,” cried Gaston, bowing his forehead 
to the ground, “oh, no, it is at your feet that I should 
die.” 

“Die! Gaston, you see that you are pardoned.” 

“Oh, monseigneur, punish me, in Heaven’s name; for you 
must indeed despise me if you pardon me.” 

“But have you not guessed ? ” asked the regent. 

“What ?” 

“The reason why I pardon you.” 

Gaston cast a retrospective glance upon the past, his sad 
and solitary youth, his brother’s despairing death, his love 
for Héléne, those days that seemed so long away from her, 
those nights that passed so quickly beneath the convent 
window, his journey to Paris, the duke’s kindness to the 
young girl, and, last, this unexpected clemency ; but in all 
this he beheld nothing, he divined nothing. 

“Thank Héléne,” said the duke, who saw that Gaston 
vainly sought the cause of what had happened; “thank 
Héléne, for it is she who saves your life.” 

“Héléne ! monseigneur.” 

“T cannot punish my daughter’s affianced husband.” 

“Héléne your daughter! oh, monseigneur, and I would 
have killed you!” 

“Yes, remember what you said just now. We set out 
the chosen one, we return the murderer. And sometimes 
you see more than a murderer, —a parricide,— for I am 
almost your father,” said the duke, holding out his hand 
to Gaston. 
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“Monseigneur, have mercy on me.” 

“You have a noble heart, Gaston.” 

“And you, monseigneur, are a noble prince. Hence- 
forth I am yours, body and soul. Every drop of my blood 
for one tear of Héléne’s, for one wish of your highness’s.” 

“Thanks, Gaston,” said the duke, smiling, “I will 
repay your devotion by your happiness.” 

“I happy through your highness! Ah! monseigneur, 
God revenges himself in permitting you to return me 80 
much good for the evil I intended you.” 

The regent smiled at this effusion of simple joy, when 
the door opened and gave entrance to a green domino. 

“Captain La Jonquiére!” cried Gaston. 

“Dubois!” murmured the duke, frowning. 

‘‘ Monseigneur,” said Gaston, hiding his face in his hand, 
pale with affright; “monseigneur, I am lost. It is no 
longer I who must be saved. 1 forgot my honour, I forgot 
my friends.” 

“ Your friends, monsieur ?” said the duke coldly. “I 
thought you no longer made common cause with such 
men.” 

‘‘ Monseigneur, you said I had a noble heart; believe me 
when I say that Pontcalec, Montlouis, Du Couedic, and 
Talhouet have hearts as noble as my own.” 

“Noble!” repeated the duke, contemptuously. 

“ Yes, monseigneur, I repeat what I said.” 

“And do you know what they would have done, my 
poor child? you, who were their blind tool, the arm that 
they placed at the end of their thoughts. These noble 
hearts would have delivered their country to the stranger, 
they would have erased the name of France from the list 
of sovereign nations. Nobles, they were bound to set an 
example of courage and loyalty,—they have given that of 
perfidy and cowardice; well, you do not reply,— you lower 
your eyes; if it be your poniard you seek, it is at your 
feet ; take it up, there is yet time.” 

“ Monsieur,” said Gagton, clasping his hands, “I renounce 
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my ideas of assassination, I detest them, and I ask your 
pardon for having entertained them; but if you will not 
save my friends, I beg of you at least to let me perish with 
them. If I live when they die, my honour dies with them; 
think of it, monseigneur, the honour of the name your 
daughter is to bear.” 

The regent bent his head as he replied, — 

“Tt is impossible, monsieur; they have betrayed France; 
and they must die.” 

“Then I die with them,” said Gaston, *‘ for I also have 
betrayed France, and, moreover, would have murdered your 
highness,” 

The regent looked at Dubois; the glance they exe 
changed did not escape Gaston. He understood that he 
had dealt with a false La Jonquiére as well as a false 
Duc d’Olivares. 

“No,” said Dubois, addressing Gaston, “you shall not 
die for that, monsieur; but you must understand that there 
are crimes which the regent has neither the power nor the 
right to pardon.” 

“But he pardoned me!” exclaimed Gaston. 

“You are Héléne’s husband,” said the duke. 

“ You mistake, monseigneur; I am not, and [ never shall 
be; and as such a sacrifice involves the death of him who 
makes it, I shall die, monseigneur.” 

“Bah!” said Dubois, “no one dies of love nowadays; 
it was very well in the time of M. d’Urfé and Mademoiselle 
de Scuderi.” 

‘‘ Perhaps you are right, monsieur ; but in all times men 
die by the dagger; ” and Gaston stooped and picked up the 
knife with an expression which was not to be mistaken. 
Dubois did not move. 

The regent made a step. 

“Throw down that weapon, monsieur,” said he, with 
hauteur. 

Gaston placed the point against his breast. 

“Throw it down, I say,” repeated the regent. 
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“The life of my friends, monseigneur,” said Gaston. 

The regent turned again to Dubois, who smiled a sardonic 
simile. 

“Tis well,” said the regent, “they shall live.” 

“Ah! monsieur,” said Gaston, seizing the duke’s hand, 
and trying to raise it to his lips, “ you are the image of God 
on earth.” 

“ Monseigneur, you commit an irreparable fault,” said 
Dubois. 

“What!” cried Gaston astonished, “ you are then —” 

“The Abbé Dubois, at your service,” said the false La 
Jonquiére, bowing. 

“Oh! monseigneur, listen only to your own heart,— I 
implore.” 

“ Monseigneur, sign nothing,” said Dubois. 

“Sign! monseigneur, sign!” repeated Gaston, “you 
promised they should live, and I know your promise ig 
sacred.” 

“ Dubois, I shall sign,” said the duke. 

‘¢ Has your highness decided ? ” 

“] have given my word.” 

“Very well; as you please.” 

‘‘ At once, monseigneur, at once; I know not why, but 1 
am alarmed in spite of myself; monseigneur, their pardon, 
T implore you.” 

‘Eh! monsieur,” said Dubois, “since his highness has 
promised, what signify five minutes more or less ?” 

The regent looked uneasily at Dubois. 

‘Yes, you are right,” said he, ‘this very moment; your 
portfolio, abbé, and quick, the young man is impatient.” 

Dubois bowed assent, called a servant, got his portfolio, 
and presented to the regent a sheet of paper, who wrote an 
order on it and signed it. 

“‘ Now a courier.” 

“Oh, no! monseigneur, it is useless.” 

“Why so?” 

“ A courier would never go quickly enough. I will go 

1s 
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“He was in an excess of enthusiasm, —he might have 
forgotten his love. You know my principle, monseigneur; 
distrust first impulses, they are always good.” 

“Tt is an infamous principle.” 

“ Monseigneur, either one is a diplomatist or one is not.” 

“Well,” said the regent, stepping towards the door, “I 
shall go and warn him.” 

“Monseigneur,” said Dubois, stopping the duke with an 
accent of extreme resolution, and taking a paper out of his 
portfolio, already prepared, “if you do so, have the kind- 
ness in that case to accept my resignation at once. Joke, 
if you will, but, as Horace said, ‘Est modus in rebus.” He 
was a great as well as a courteous man. Come, come, mon- 
seigneur, a truce to politics for this evening. Go back to 
the ball, and to-morrow evening all will be settled, — France 
will be rid of four of her worst enemies, and you will retain 
a son-in-law whom I greatly prefer to M. de Riom, I assure 
you.” 

And with these words they returned to the ball-room, 
Dubois joyous and triumphant, the duke sad and thought- 
inl, but convinced that his minister was right. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 


THE LAST INTERVIEW. 


Gaston left the conservatory, his heart bounding with joy. 
The enormous weight which had oppressed him since the 
commencenient of the conspiracy, and which Héléne’s love 
had searcely been able to alleviate, now seemed to disappear 
as at the touch of an angel. 

‘'o dreams of vengeance, dreams both terrible and bloody, 
succeeded visions of love and glory. Héléne was not only 
a charming and a loving woman, she was also a princess of 
the blood royal, — one of those divimties whose tenderness 
men would purchase with their heart’s blood, if they did 
not, being after all weak as mortals, give this inestimable 
tenderness away. 

And Gaston felt revive within his breast the slumbering 
instinct of ambition. What a brilliant fortune was his, — 
ene to be envied by such meu as Richelieu and Lauzun. 
No Louis XIV., imposing, as on Lauzun, exile or the 
abandonment of his mistress,—no irritated father com- 
bating the pretensions of a simple gentleman, —but, on 
the contrary, a powerful friend, greedy of love, longing to 
prove his affection for his pure and noble daughter. A 
holy emulation between the daughter and the son-in-law 
to make themselves more worthy of so just a prince, so 
miid a conqueror. 

In a quarter of an hour Gaston had gained the Rue 
du Bac. 

The door opened before him —acry was heard — Héléne, 
at the window watching for his return, had recognised the 
carriage, and ran joyously to meet him. 
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“Saved!” cried Gaston, seeing her; “saved! my friends, 
IT — you — all — saved! ” 

“Oh, God!” cried Héléne, turning pale, “you have 
killed him, then?” 

“No, no; thank God! Oh, Héléne! what a heart, what 
a man is this regent! Oh, love him well, Héléne; you will 
love him, will you not? ” 

“Explain yourself, Gaston.” 

“Come, and let us speak of ourselves; I have but a 
few moments to give you, Héléne; but the duke will tell 
you all.” 

“ One thing before all,” said Héléne, “ what is your fate ? ” 

“The brightest in the world, Héléne,— your husband, 
rich and honoured. Héléne, I am wild with joy.” 

«And you remain with me at last?” 

“No; I leave you, Héléne.” 

“Oh, Heavens!” 

“ But to return.” 

“ Another separation!” 

“Three days at the most,— three days only. I go to 
bring blessings on your name, on mine, on that of our 
protector, our friend.” 

«“ Where are you going?” 

“To Nantes! ” 

“To Nantes!” 

“Yes. This order is the pardon of Pontcalec, Montlouis, 
and Talhouet and Du Couedic. They are condemned to 
death, and they will owe me their lives. Oh,do not keep 
me here, Héléne; think of what you suffered just now, 
when you were watching for me.” 

“And, consequently, what I am to suffer again.” 

“No, my Héléne; for this time there is no fear, no 
obstacle; this time you are sure of my return.” 

“Gaston, shall I never see you but at rare intervals, 
and for a few minutes? Ah! Gaston, I have so much 
need of happiness.” 

“You shall “« happy, Héiéne, be assured.” 
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“My heart sinks.” 

“Ah! when you know all!” 

“ But tell me at once.” 

“Héléne, the only thing wanting to my happiness is the 
permission to fall at your feet and tell you all; but I have 
promised; nay more, I have sworn.” 

“ Always some secret!” 

“This, at least, is a joyful one.” 

“Oh, Gaston, Gaston, I tremble.” 

“Look at me, Héléne; can you fear when you see the 
joy that sparkles in my eyes?” 

«“ Why do you not take me with you, Gaston?” 

“Héléne!” 

“I beg of you to let us go together.” 

“Tmpossible.” 

“Why?” 

“ Because, first, I must be at Nantes in twenty hours.” 

“T will follow you, even should I die with fatigue.” 

“Then, because you are no longer your own mistress; 
you have here a protector, to whom you owe respect and 
obedience.” 

“The duke? ” 

“Yes; the duke. Oh, when you know what he has done 
for me, — for us.” 

“Let us leave a letter for him, and he will forgive us.” 

“No, no; he will say we are ungrateful; and he would 
be right. No, Héléne; while I go to Bretagne, swift as a 
saving angel, you shall remain here and hasten the prepa- 
rations for our marriage. And when I return, I shall at 
once demand my wife; at your feet I shall bless you for 
the happiness and the honour you bestow on me.” 

“You leave me, Gaston?” cried Héléne, in a voice of 
distress. 

“Qh, not thus, Héléne, not thus; I cannot leave you so. 
Oh, no! be joyous, Héléne; smile on me; say to me, in 
giving me your hand, that hand so pure and faithful, ‘Go, 
Gaston, go, for it is your duty.’” 
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“Yes, my friend,” said Héléne, “perhaps I ought to 
speak thus, but I have not the strength. Gaston, forgive 
me.” 

“Oh, Héléne, when I am so joyful.” 

“Gaston, it is beyond my power; remember that you 
take with you the half of my life.” 

Gaston heard the clock strike three, and started. 

“ Adieu, Hélene,” said he. 

“ Adieu,” murmured she. 

Once more he pressed her hand and raised it to his lips, 
then dashed down the staircase towards the door. 

But he heard Héléne’s sobs. 

Rapidly he remounted the staircase and ran to her. She 
was standing at the door of the room he had just left. 
Gaston clasped her in his arms, and she hung weeping upon 
his neck. 

“Oh, mon Dieu!” cried she, “you leave me again, 
Gaston ; listen to what I say, we shall never meet more.” 

“My poor Héléne,” cried the young man, “you are 
mad.” 

“Despair has made me so.” 

And her tears ran down her cheeks. 

All at once she seemed to make a violent effort, and, 
pressing her lips on those of her lover, she clasped him 
tightly to her breast, then quickly repulsing him, — 

“Now go, Gaston,” said she, “now I can die.” 

Gaston replied by passionate caresses. The clock struck 
the half-hour. 

“ Another half-hour tu make up.” 

“ Adieu, adieu, Gaston ; you are right, you should already 
be away.” 

‘« Adieu for a time.” 

“ Adieu, Gaston.” 

And Héléne returned to the pavilion. Gaston procured 
a horse, saddled, mounted, and left Paris by the same gate 
by which he had entered some days previously. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 
NANTES, 


THE commission named by Dubois was to be permanent. 
Invested with unlimited powers, which in certain cases 
means that the decision is settled beforehand, they be- 
sieged the earth, supported by strong detachments of 
troops, 

Since the arrest of the four gentlemen, Nantes, terrified 
at first, had risen in their favour, ‘The whole of Bretagne 
awaited a revolt, but in the mean while was quiet. 

However, the trial was approaching. On the eve of the 
public audience, Pontcalec held a serious conversation with 
his friends. 

“Let us consider,” said he, “ whether in word or deed 
we have committed any imprudence.” 

“No,” said the other three. 

‘Fas any one of you imparted our projects to his wife, 
his brother, a friend? Have you, Montlouis ?” 

“No, on my honour.” 

“You, Talhouet ? ” 

“No.” 

“You, Couédic? ” 

“No.” 

“Then they have neither proof nor accusation against us. 
No one has surprised us, no one wishes us harm.” 

“But,” said Montlouis, “meanwhile we shall be tried.” 

“On what grounds?” 

“Oh, secret information,” said Talhouet, smiling. 

“Very secret,” said Du Couédic, “since they do not 
breathe a word.” 
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“Ah, one fine night they will force us to escape, that 
they may not be obliged to liberate us some fine day.” 

“T do not believe it,” said Montlouis, who had always 
been the most desponding, perhaps because he had the most 
at stake, having a young wife and two children who adored 
him. “TI do not believe it. I have seen Dubois in Eng- 
land. I have talked with him; his face is like a ferret’s, 
licking his lips when thirsty. Dubois is thirsty, and we 
are taken. Dubois’s thirst will be slaked by our blood.” 

“But,” said Du Couédic, “there is the parliament of 
Bretagne.” 

“Yes, to look on, whilst we lose our heads.” 

There was only one of the four who smiled; that was 
Pontcalec. 

“My friends,” said he, “take courage. If Dubois be 
thirsty, so much the worse for Dubois. He will go mad, 
that is all; but this time I answer for it he shall not taste 
our blood.” 

And, indeed, from the beginning the task of the commis- 
sion seemed difficult. No confessions, no proofs, no wit- 
nesses. Bretagne laughed in the commissioners’ faces, and 
when she did not laugh, she threatened. The president 
despatched a courier to Paris to explain the state of things, 
and get further instructions, 

“ Judge by their projects,” said Dubois; “they may have 
done little because they were prevented, but they intended 
much, and the intention in matters of rebellion is equivalent 
to the act.” 

Armed with this terrible weapon, the commission soon 
overthrew the hopes of the province. There was a terrible 
audience, in which the accused commenced with raillery and 
ended with accusation. On re-entering the prison, Pont- 
calec congratulated them on the truths they had told the 
judge. 

‘“‘Nevertheless,” said Montlouis, “it is a bad affair. 
Bretagne does not revolt.” 

“She waits our condemnation,” said Talhouet. 
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“Then she will revolt somewhat late,” said Montlouis. 

“But our condemnation may not take place,” said Pont 
ealec. “Say, frankly, we are guilty, but without proofs 
who will dare to sentence us? The commission ?” 

“No, not the commission, but Dubois.” 

“T have a great mind to do one thing,” said Du Couédio. 

“What ?” 

“ At the first audience to cry, ‘Bretagne to the rescue!’ 
Each time we have seen faces of friends; we should be 
delivered or killed, but at least it would be decided. f 
should prefer death to this suspense.” 

“But why run the risk of being wounded by some satel- 
lite of justice ?” 

“Because such a wound might be healed; not so the 
wound the executioner would make.” 

“Qh!” said Pontcalec, “you will have no more to do 
with the executioner than I shall.” 

“ Always the prediction,” said Montlouis. “You know 
that I have no faith in it.” 

“You are wrong.” 

“This is sure, my friends,” said Pontcalec. “We shall 
be exiled, we shall be forced to embark, and I shall be lost 
on the way. This is my fate. But yours may be different. 
Ask to go by a different vessel from me; or there is another 
chance. I may fall from the deck, or slip on the steps; at 
least, I shall die by the water. You know that is certain. 
IT might be condemned to death, taken to the very scaffold, 
butsif the scaffold were on dry ground I should be as easy 
as I am now.” 

His tone of confidence gave them courage. They even 
laughed at the rapidity with which the deliberations were 
carried on. They did not know that Dubois sent courier 
after courier from Paris to hasten them. 

At length the commission declared themselves suffi- 
ciently enlightened, and retired to deliberate in secret 
session. 

Never was there a more stormy discussion. History hag 
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penetrated the secrets of these deliberations, in which some 
of the least bold or least ambitious counsellors revolted 
against the idea of condemning these gentlemen on pre- 
sumptions which were supported solely by the intelligence 
transmitted to them by Dubois; but the majority were 
devoted to Dubois, and the committee came to abuse and 
quarrels, and almost to blows. 

At the end of a sitting of eleven hours’ duration, the 
majority declared their decision. 

The commissioners associated sixteen others of the con- 
tumacious gentlemen with the four chiefs, and declared, — 

“That the accused, found guilty of criminal projects, of 
treason, and of felonious intentions, should be beheaded : 
those present, in person, those absent, in effigy. That the 
walls and fortifications of their castles should be demolished, 
their patents of nobility annulled, and their forests cut 
down to the height of nine feet.” 

An hour after the delivery of this sentence, an order was 
given to the usher to announce it to the prisoners. 

The sentence had been given after the stormy sitting of 
which we have spoken, and in which the accused had ex- 
perienced such lively marks of sympathy from the public. 
And so, having beaten the judges on all the counts of the 
indictment, never had they been so full of hope. 

They were seated at supper in their common room, call- 
ing to mind all the details of the sitting, when suddenly 
the door opened, and in the shade appeared the pale and 
stern form of the usher. 

The solemn apparition changed their pleasant conversa- 
tion on the instant, into anxious palpitations. 

The usher advanced slowly, whilst the jailer remained 
at the door, and the barrels of muskets were seen shining 
in the gloom of the corridor. 

“What is your will, sir?” asked Pontcalec, “and what 
signifies this deadly paraphernalia ?” 

“ Gentlemen,” said the usher, “I bear the sentence of the 
tribunal. On your knees and listen.” 
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“How ?” said Montlouis, “it is only sentences of death 
that must be heard kneeling.” 

“Qn your knees, gentlemen,” replied the usher. 

“Let the guilty and the base kneel,” said Du Couédic; 
“we are gentlemen, and innocent. We will hear our sen- 
tences standing.” 

“ As you will, gentlemen; but uncover yourselves, for I 
speak in the king’s name.” 

Talhouet, who alone had his hat on, removed it. The 
four gentlemen stood erect and bare-headed, leaning on each 
other, with pale faces and a smile upon their lips, 

The usher read the sentence through, uninterrupted by a 
murmur, or by asingle gesture of surprise, 

When he had finished, -~ 

“Why was I told,” asked Pontcalec, “to declare the 
designs of Spain against France, and that I should be lib- 
erated ? Spain was an enemy’s country. I declared what 
I believed I knew of her projects; and, lo! I am con- 
demned. Why is this? Is the commission, then, composed 
of cowards who spread snares for the accused ? ” 

The usher made no answer. 

“But,” added Montlouis, “the regent spared all Paris, 
implicated in the conspiracy of Cellamare; not a diop uf 
blood was shed. Yet those who wished to carry off the 
regent, perhaps to kill him, were at least as guilty as men 
against whom no serious accusations even could be made. 
Are we then choser to pay for the indulgence shown to the 
capital ?” 

The usher made no reply. 

“You forget one thing, Montlouis,” said Du Couédic, 
“the old family hatred against Bretagne; and the regent, 
to make people believe that he belongs to the family, wishes 
to prove that he hates us. It is not we personally who are 
struck at; it is a province, which for three hundred years 
has claimed in vain its privileges and its rights, and which 
they wish to find guilty in order to have done with it for 
ever.” 
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The usher preserved a religious silence. 

“Enough,” said Talhouet, “we are condemned. ’T is 
well. Now, have we, or have we not, the right of appeal?” 

‘‘ No, gentlemen,” said the usher. 

“Then you can retire,” said Couédic. 

The usher bowed and withrew, followed by his escort, 
and the prison door, heavy and clanging, closed once more 
upon the four gentlemen. 

“Well!” said Montlouis, when they were again alone. 

“Well, we are condemned,” said Pontcalec. “I never 
said there would be no sentence; I only said it would not 
be carried into execution.” 

“T am of Pontcalec’s opinion,” said Talhouet. “ What 
they have done is but to terrify the province and test its 
patience.” 

“ Besides,” said Du Couedic, “they will not execute us 
without the regent’s ratification of the sentence. Now, 
without an extraordinary courier, it will take two days to 
reach Paris, one to examine into the affair, and two to re- 
turn, all together five days. We have, then, five days before 
us; and what may not happen in five days? The province 
will rise on hearing of our doom —” 

Montiouis shook his head. 

“Besides, there is Gaston,” said Pontcalec, “whom you 
always forget.” 

“Tam much afraid that Gaston has been arrested,” said 
Montlouis. “I know Gaston, and were he at liberty, we 
should have heard of him ere now.” 

“ Prophet of evil,” said Talhouet, “at least you will not 
deny that we have some days before us.” 

“Who knows ?” said Montlouis. 

“ And the waters?” said Pontcalec; “the waters? You 
always forget that I can only perish by the waters.” 

“ Well, then, let us be seated again,” said Du Couédic, 
“and a last glass to our healths.” 

“ There is no more wine,” said Montlouis; “’tis an evil 
omen.” 
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“Bah! there is more in the cellar,” said Pontcalec, 

And he called the jailer. 

The man, on entering, found the four friends at table; 
he looked at them in astonishment. 

“Well, what is there new, Master Christopher?” said 
Pontcalec. 

Christopher came from Guer, and had a particular respect 
for Pontcalec, whose uncle Crysogon had been his seigneur. 

“ Nothing but what you know,” he replied. 

“ Then go and fetch some wine.” 

“They wish to deaden their feelings,” said the jailer to 
himself; “poor gentlemen.” 

Montlouis alone heard Christopher’s remark, and he 
smiled sadly. 

An instant afterwards they heard steps rapidly approach- 
ing their room. The door opened, and Christopher reap- 
peared without any bottle in his hand. 

“Well,” said Pontcalec, “ where is the wine?” 

“Good news,” cried Christopher, without answering 
Pontcalec’s inquiry, “good news, gentlemen.” 

“What?” said Montlouis, starting. “Is the regent — 
dead ?” 

“ And Bretagne in revolt ?” asked Du Couédic. 

“No. I could not call that good news.” 

“Well, what is it then? ” said Pontcalec. 

“Monsieur de Chateauneuf has just ordered back to their 
barracks the hundred and fifty men who were under arms 
in the market-place, which had terrified everybody.” 

“ Ah,” said Montlouis, “I begin to believe it will not take 
place this evening.” 

At this moment the clock struck six. 

“Well,” said Pontcalec, “ good news is no reason for our 
remaining thirsty; go and fetch our wine.” 

Christopher went out, and returned in ten minutes with 
a bottle. 

The friends, who were still at table, ‘lled their glasses. 

“To Gaston’s health,” said Pontcalec, exchanging a 
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meaning glance with his friends, to whom alone this toast 
was comprehensible. 

And they emptied their glasses, all except Montlouis, 
who stopped as he was lifting his to his lips. 

“Well, what is it?” said Pontcalec. 

“The drum,” said Montlouis, stretching out his hand in 
the direction where he heard the sound. 

“Well,” said Talhouet, “did you not hear what Christo- 
pher said? it is the troops returning.” 

“On the contrary, it is the troups going out; that is not 
a retreat, but the générale.” 

“The générale!” said Talhouet, “ what on earth can that 
mean ? ” 

“No good,” said Montlouis, shaking his head. 

“Christopher!” said Pontcalec, turning to the jailer. 

“Yes, gentlemen, I will find out what it is,” said he, 
“and be back in an instant.” 

He rushed out of the room, but not without carefully 
shutting the door behind him. 

The four friends remained in anxious silence. After a 
lapse of ten minutes the door opened, and the jailer re- 
appeared, pale with terror. 

“A courier has just entered the castle court,” said he; 
“he comes from Paris, he has delivered his despatches, and 
immediately the guards were doubled, and the drums beat 
in all the barracks.” 

“Oh, oh!” said Montlouis, “that concerns us.” 

“Some one is ascending the stairs,” said the jailer, more 
pale and trembling than those to whom he spoke. In fact, 
they heard the butt ends of the muskets clanging on the 
stones of the corridor, and at the same time several voices 
were heard speaking hastily. 

The door opened, and the usher reappeared. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, “how long do you desire to 
set your worldly affairs in order, and to undergo your 
sentence ? ” : 

A profound terror froze even the hearers. 
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“T desire,” said Montlouis, “time for the sentence to 
reach Paris and return, approved by the regent.” 

“T,” said Talhouet, “only desire the time necessary for 
the commission to repent of its iniquity.” 

“ As for me,” said Du Couédic, “I wish for time for the 
minister at Paris to commute the sentence into eight days’ 
imprisonment, which we deserve for having acted somewhat 
thoughtlessly.” 

“And you,” said the usher gravely, to Pontcalec, who 
was silent, “what do you ask?” 

“1,” said Pontcalec calmly, “I demand nothing.” 

“Then, gentlemen,” said the usher, “this is the answer 
of the commission: you have two hours at your disposal to 
arrange your spiritual and temporal affairs; it is now half- 
past six, in two hours and a half you must be on the Place 
du Bouffay, where the execution will take place.” 

There was a profound silence; the bravest felt fear seiz- 
ing the very roots of their hair. 

The usher retired without any one having made any 
auswer; only the condemned looked at each other, and 
pressed each other’s hands. 

They had two hours. 

Two hours, in the ordinary course of life, seem sometimes 
an age, at others two hours are but a moment. 

The priests arrived, after them the soldiers, then the 
executioners. 

The situation was appalling. Pontcalec, alone, did not 
belie himself. Not that the others wanted courage, but 
they wanted hope; still Pontcalec reassured them by the 
calinness with which he addressed, not only the priests, but 
the executioners themselves, 

They made the preparations for that terrible process 
called the toilet of the condemned. The four sufferers 
must proceed to the scaffold dressed in black cloaks, in 
order that in the eyes of the people, from whom they 
always feared some tumult, they might be confounded with 
the priests who exhorted them. 

20 
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Then the question of tying their hands was discussed, — 
an important question. 

Pontcalec answered with his smile of sublime confi. 
dence, — 

“Oh, leave us at least our hands free; we will go with- 
out disturbance,” 

“That has nothing to do with us,” replied the executioner 
who was attending to Pontcalec; “unless by special order, 
the rules are the same for all sufferers.” 

“ And who gives these orders ?” said Pontcalec, laughing, 
“the king ?” 

“No, marquis,” replied the executioner, astonished by 
such unexampled presence of mind, “not the king, but our 
chief.” 

“ And where is your chief ?” 

“That is he, talking with the jailer Christopher.” 

“Call him then,” said Pontcalec, 

“Ho, Monsieur Waters!” cried the executioner, “ please 
to come this way; there is one of these gentlemen asking 
for you.” 

A thunderbolt falling in the midst of them would not 
have produced a more terrible effect upon the four gentle- 
men than did this name. 

“What did you say?” cried Pontealec, shaking with 
affright; “what did you say? What name did you pro- 
nounce ? ” 

“ Waters, our chief.” 

Pontcalec, pale and overcome, sank upon a chair, casting 
an unutterable glance upon his affrighted companions. No 
one around them understood this sudden despair, which so 
rapidly succeeded to so high a confidence. 

“Well? ” said Montlouis, addressing Pontcalec in a tone 
of tender reproach. 

“Yes, gentlemen, you were right,” said Pontcalec; “ but 
T also was right to believe in this prediction, for it will be 
accomplished, as the others were. Only this time I yield, 
and confess that we are lost.” 
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And by a spontaneous movement the four gentlemen 
threw themselves into each other’s arms, with prayers to 
Heaven, 

“ What do you order? ” asked the executioner. 

“Tt is useless to tie their hands if they will give theiz 
words of honour; they are soldiers and gentlemen.” 
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CHAPTER XXXVIL 
THE TRAGEDY OF NANTES, 


MEANWBHILE Gaston posted along the road to Nantes, leaving 
behind him all postilions, whose place, then as now, was tu 
hold the horses instead of urging them on. 

He had already passed Sevres and Versailles, and on 
arriving at Rambouillet just at daybreak, he saw the inn- 
keeper and some postilions gathered round a horse which 
had just been bled. The horse was lying stretched on its 
side, in the middle of the street, breathing with difficulty. 

Gaston at first paid no attention to all this; but as he was 
mounting himself, he heard one of the bystanders say, — 

“Tf he goes on at that pace he will kill more than one 
between this and Nantes.” 

Gaston was on the point of starting, but struck by a 
sudden and terrible idea, he stopped and signed to the inn- 
keeper to come to him. 

The innkeeper approached. 

“Who has passed by here?” asked Gaston, “going at 
such a pace as to have put that poor animal in such a state?” 
“A courier of the minister’s,” answered the innkeeper. 

“A courier of the minister’s!” explained Gaston, “and 
coming from Paris?” 

“From Paris.” 

“ How long has he passed, more or less?” 

“ About two hours.” 

Gaston uttered a low cry which was like a groan. He 
knew Dubois, — Dubois, who had tricked him under the dis: 
guise of La Jonquiére. The good will of the minister 
recurred to his mind and frightened him. Why this courier 
despatched post haste just two hours before himself? 
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“Oh! I was too happy,” thought the young man, “ and 
Héleéne was right when she told me she had a presentiment 
of some great misfortune. Oh, I will overtake this courier, 
and learn the message that he bears, or perish in the 
attempt.” 

And he shot off like an arrow. 

But with all these doubts and interrogations he had lost 
ten minutes more, so that on arriving at the first post 
station he was still two hours behind. This time the 
courier’s horse had held out, and it was Gaston’s which was 
ready to drop. The innkeeper tried to make some remarks, 
but Gaston dropped two or three louis and set off again at 
a gallop. 

At the next posting-house he had gained a few minutes, 
and that was all. The courier who was before him had not 
slackened his pace. Gaston increased his own; but this 
frightful rapidity redoubled the young man’s fever and 
mistrust. 

“Oh!” said he, “I will arrive at the same time that he 
does, if I am unable to precede him.” And he doubled his 
speed, and spurred on his horse, which, at every station, 
stopped dripping with blood and sweat, or tumbled down 
exhausted. At every station he learnt that the courier had 
passed almost as swiftly as himself, but he always gained 
some few minutes, and that sustained his strength. 

Those whom he passed upon the way, leaving them far 
behind, pitied, in spite of themselves, the beautiful young 
man, pale-faced and haggard, who flew on thus, and took 
neither rest, nor food, dripping with sweat, despite the bitter 
cold, and whose parched lips could only frame the words : — 
“A horse! a horse! quick, there, a horse!” 

And, in fact, exhausted, with no strength but that supplied 
him by his heart, and maddened more and more by the 
rapidity of his course and the feeling of danger, Gaston felt 
his head turn, his temples throb, and the perspiration of 
his limbs was tinged with blood. 

Choked by the thirst and dryness of his throat, at Ancenis 
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he drank a glass of water: it was the first moment he had 
lost during sixteen hours, and yet the accursed courier was 
still an hour and a half in advance. In eighty leagues 
Gaston had only gained some forty or fifty minutes. 

The night was drawing in rapidly, and Gaston, ever ex- 
pecting to see some object appear on the horizon, tried to 
pierce the obscurity with his bloodshot glances; on he went, 
as in a dream, thinking he heard the ringing of bells, the 
roar of cannon, and the roll of drums. His brain was full 
of mournful strains and inauspicious sounds; he lived no 
longer as 4 man, but his fever kept him up, ie flew as it 
were in the air. 

On, and still on. About eight o’clock at night he per- 
ceived Nantes at length upon the horizon, like a dark mass 
from out the midst of which some scattered lights were 
shining starlike in the gloom. 

He tried to breathe, and, thinking his cravat was choking 
him, he tore it off and threw it on the road. 

Thus, mounted on his black horse, wrapped in his black 
cloak, and long ago bareheaded (his hat had fallen off), 
Gaston was like some fiendish cavalier bound to the witches’ 
Sabbath. 

On reaching the gates of Nantes his horse stumbled, but 
Gaston did not lose his stirrups, pulled him up sharply, 
and driving the spurs into his sides, he made him recover 
himself. 

The night was dark, no one appeared upon the ramparts, 
the very sentinels were hidden in the gloom, it seemed like 
a deserted city. 

But as he passed the gate a sentinel said something 
which Gaston did not even hear. 

He held on his way. 

At the Rue du Chateau his horse stumbled and feil, 
this time to rise no more. 

What mattered it to Gaston now ? — he had arrived. On 
he went on foot; his limbs were strained and deadened, 
yet he felt no fatigue, he held the paper crumpled in his 
hand. 
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One thing, however, astonished him, and that was meet- 
ing no one in so populous a quarter. 

As he advanced, however, he heard a sullen murmur 
coming from the Place de Bouffay, as he passed before a 
long street which led into that Place. 

There was a sea of heads, lit up by flaring lights; but 
Gaston passed on — his business was at the castle —and 
the sight disappeared. 

At last he saw the castle — he saw the door gaping wide 
before him. The sentinel on guard upon the drawbridge 
tried to stop him; but Gaston, his order in his hand, pushed 
him roughly aside and entered the inner door. 

Men were talking, and one of them wiping his tears off 
as he talked. 

Gaston understood it all. 

“ A reprieve!” he cried, “* A re—” 

The word died upon his lips; but the men kad done bet- 
ter than hear, they had seen his despairing gesture. 

“Go, go!” they cried, showing him the way, “go! and, 
perhaps you may yet arrive in time.” 

And they themselves dispersed in all directions. Gaston 
pursued his way ; he traversed a corridor, then some empty 
rooms, then the great chamber, and then another corridor. 

Far off, through the bars, by the torchlight, he perceived 
the great crowd of which he had caught a glimpse before. 

He had passed right through the castle, and issued on a 
terrace; thence he perceived the esplanade, a scaffold, men, 
and all around the crowd. 

Gaston tried to cry, but no one heard him, he waved his 
handkerchief, but no one saw him; another man mounts on 
the scaffold, and Gaston uttered a cry and threw himself 
down below. 

He had leaped from the top of the rampart to the bottom. 
A sentinel tried to stop him, but he threw him down, and 
descended a sort of staircase which led down to the square, 
and at the bottom was a sort of barricade of wagons. 
Gaston bent down and glided between the wheels. 
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Beyond the barricade were all St. Simon’s grenadiers, ~ 
a living hedge; Gaston, with a desperate effort, broke 
through the line, and found himself inside the ring. 

The soldiers, seeing a man, pale and breathless, with a 
paper in his hand, allowed him to pass. 

All of a sudden he stopped, as if struck by lightning. 
Talhouet!—he saw him!—Talhouet kneeling on the 
scaffold ! 

“Stop! stop!” cried Gaston, with all the energy of 
despair. 

But even as he spoke the sword of the executioner flashed 
like lightning, a dull and heavy blow followed, and a 
terrible shudder ran through all the crowd. 

The young man’s shriek was lost in the general cry aris- 
ing from twenty thousand palpitating breasts at once. 

He had arrived a moment too late, — ‘l'alhouet was dead : 
and, as he lifted his eyes, he saw in the hand of the heads- 
man the bleeding head of his friend, — and then, in the 
nobility of his heart, he felt that, one being dead, they all 
should die, That not one of them would accept a pardon 
which arrived a head too late. He looked around him; Du 
Couedic mounted in his turn, clothed with his black mantel, 
bare-headed and bare-necked. 

Gaston remembered that he also had a black mantel, 
and that his head and neck were bare, and he laughed 
convulsively. 

He saw what remained for him to do, as one sees some 
wild landscape by the lightning’s livid gleam, —’tis awful, 
but grand. 

Du Couédic bends down; but, as he bends, he cries: 
“See how they recompense the services of faithful soldiers ! 
— see how you keep your promises, oh ye cowards of 
Bretagne !” 

Two assistants force him on his knees; the sword of the 
executioner whirls round and gleams again, and Du Couedic 
lies beside Talhouet. 

The executioner takes up the head; shows it to the 
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people; and then places it at one corner of the scaffold, 
opposite that of Talhouet. 

“Who next?” asks Waters. 

“Tt matters little,’ answers a voice, “provided that 
Monsieur de Pontcalec be the last, according to his 
sentence.” 

“JT, then,” says Montlouis, “I.” And he springs upon the 
scaffold. But there he stops, his hair bristling; at a win- 
dow before him he has seen his wife and his children. 

“ Montlouis! Montlouis!” cries his wife, with the de- 
spairing accent of a breaking heart, “Montlouis! look at 
us!” 

At the same moment all eyes were turned towards that 
window. Soldiers, citizens, priests, and executioners look 
the same way. Gaston profits by the deathlike silence 
which reigns around him, springs to the scaffold, and 
grasps the staircase and mounts the first steps. 

“My wife! my children!” cries Montlouis, wringing his 
hands in despair ; “oh! go, have pity upon me!” 

‘ Montlouis !” cries his wife, holding up afar the youngest 
of his sons, “ Montlouis, bless your children, and one day, 
perhaps, one of them will avenge you.” 

“Adieu! my children, my blessing on you!” cries 
Montlouis, stretching his hands towards the window. 

These mournful adieus pierce the night, and reverberate 
like a terrible echo in the hearts of the spectators. 

“Enough,” says Waters, “enough.” Then, turning to 
his assistants, — 

“Be quick!” says he, “or the people will not allow us to 
finish.” 

“Be easy,” says Montlouis; “if the people should rescue 
me, I would not survive them.” 

And he pointed with his finger to the heads of his 
companions. 

“ Ah, I had estimated them rightly, then,” cried Gaston, 
who heard these words, “ Montlouis, martyr, pray for me.” 

Montlouis turned round, he seemed to have heard a well- 
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known voice; but at the very moment the executioner 
seized him, and almost instantly a loud cry told Gaston 
that Montlouis was like the others, and that his turn was 
come. 

He leapt up; in a moment he was on the top of the 
ladder, and he in his turn looked down from the abomi- 
nable platform upon all that crowd. At three corners of 
the scaffold were the heads of Talhouet, Du Couédic, and 
Montlouis. 

But there arose then a strange emotion in the people. 
The execution of Montlouis, attended by the circumstances 
we have narrated, had upset the crowd. All the square, 
heaving and uttering murmurs and imprecations, seemed to 
Gaston some vast sea with life in every wave. At this 
moment the idea flashed across him that he might be 
recognised, and that his name uttered by a single mouth 
might prevent his carrying out his intention. He fell on 
his knees, and laid his head himself upon the block, 

“ Adieu!” he murmured, “adieu my friends, my tender, 
dear Hélene; thy nuptial kiss has cost me my life indeed, 
but not mine honour. Alas! those fifteen minutes wasted 
in thine arms will have struck down five heads. Adieu! 
Héléne, adieu !” 

The sword of the executioner gleamed. 

“And you, my friends, pardon me,” added the young 
man. 

The steel fell; the head rolled one way, and the body fell 
the other. 

Then Waters raised the head and showed it to the people. 

But then a mighty murmur rose from the crowd; no one 
had recognised Pontcalec. 

The executioner mistook the meaning of this murmur; 
he placed Gaston’s head at the empty corner, and with his 
foot pushing the body into the tumbril where those of his 
three companions awaited it, he leant upon his sword, and 
cried aloud, — 

“ Justioe is done.” 
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“And, I, then,” cried a voice of thunder, “am I to be 
forgotten ? ”’ 

And Pontcalec, in his turn leapt upon the scaffold. 

“You!” cried Waters, recoiling as if he had seen a 
ghost. “You! who are you?” 

“TI,” said Pontcalec; “come, I am ready.” 

“But,” said the executioner trembling, and looking one 
after the other at the four corners of the scaffold — “but 
there are four heads already.” 

“1 am the Baron de Pontcalec, do you hear? I am to die 
the last, —and here I am.” 

“Count,” said Waters, as pale as the baron, pointing 
with his sword to the four corners. 

“Four heads!” exclaimed Pontcalec; “impossible.” At 
this moment he recognised in one of the heads the pale and 
noble face of Gaston, which seemed to smile upon him even 
in death. 

And he in his turn started back in terror. 

“Oh, kill me then quickly!” he cried, groaning with 
impatience; “would you make me die a thousand times ?” 

During this interval, one of the commissioners had 
mounted the ladder, called by the chief executioner. He 
cast a glance upon Pontcalec. 

“Tt is indeed the Baron de Pontcalec,” said the com- 
missioner; “perform your office.” 

“But,” cried the executioner, “there are four heads 
there already.” 

“Well, then, his will make five; better too many than 
too few.” 

And the commissioner descended the steps, signing to 
the drums to beat. 

Waters reeled upon the boards of his scaffold. The 
tumult increased. The horror was more than the crowd 
could bear. A long murmur ran along the square; the 
lights were put out; the soldiers, driven back, cried, “To 
arms!” there was a moment of noise and confusion, and 
several voices exclaimed, — 
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“Death to the commissioners! death to the execu: 
tioners!” Then the guns of the fort, loaded with grape, 
were pointed towards the people. 

“What shall Ido?” asked Waters. 

“Strike,” answered the same voice which had always 
spoken. 

Pontealec threw himself on his knees; the assistants 
placed his head upon the block. Then the priests fled in 
horror, the soldiers trembled in the gloom, and Waters, as 
he struck, turned away his head lest he should see his 
victim. Ten minutes aiterwards the square was empty, — 
the windows closed and dark. The artillery and the fusi- 
liers encamped around the demolished scaffold looked in 
silence on the spots of blood that incarnadined the 
pavement. 

The priests to whom the bodies were delivered recognised 
that there were indeed, as Waters had said, five bodies 
instead of four. One of the corpses still held a crumpled 
paper in his hand. 

This paper was the pardon of the other four. Then only 
was all explained, —and the devotion of Gaston, which he 
had confided to no one, was divined. 

The priests wished to perform a mass, but the president, 
ChAteauneuf, fearing some disturbance at Nantes, ordered 
it to be performed without pomp or ceremony. 

The bodies were buried on the Wednesday before Easter, 
The people were not permitted to enter the chapel where 
the mutilated bodies reposed, the greater part of which, 
report says, the quicklime refused to destroy. 

And this finished the tragedy of Nantes. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII 
THE END. 


A rortniguT after the events we have just related, a queer 
carriage, the same which we saw arrive at Paris at the com- 
mencement of this history, went out at the same barrier by 
which it had entered, and proceeded along the road from 
Paris to Nantes. A young woman, pale and alinost dying, 
was seated in it by the side of an Augustine nun, who 
uttered a sigh and wiped away a tear every time she looked 
at her companion. 

A man on horseback was watching for the carriage a 
little beyond Rambouillet. He was wrapped in a large 
cloak which left nothing visible but his eyes. 

Near him was another man also enveloped in a cloak. 

When the carriage passed, he heaved a deep sigh, and 
two silent tears fell from his eyes. 

“ Adieu!” he murmured, “adieu all my joy, adieu my 
happiness! adieu Héleéne, my child, adieu!” 

“ Monseigneur,” said the man beside him, “you must pay 
for being a great prince; and he who would govern others 
must first conquer himself. Be strong to the end, mon- 
seigneur, and posterity will say that yon were great.” 

“Oh, I shall never forgive you,” said the regent, with a 
sich so deep it sounded like a groan; “for you have killed 
my happiness.” 

“ Ah, yes !— work for kings,” said the companion of this 
sorrowful man, shrugging his shoulders. “*Noli fidere 
principibus terre nec filiis eorum.’” 

The two men remained there till the carriage had disap- 
peared, and then returned to Paris. 
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Eight days afterwards the carriage entered the porch 
of the Augustines at Clisson. On its arrival, all the con- 
vent pressed round the suffering traveller, — poor floweret | 
broken by the rough winds of the world. 

“Come, my child; come and live with us again,” said the 
superior. 

“Not live, my mother,” said the young girl, “but die.” 

“Think only of the Lord, my child,” said the good 
abbess. 

‘Yes, my mother! Our Lord, who died for the sins cf 
men.” 

Hélene returned to her little cell, from which she had 
been absent scarcely a month. Everything was still in its 
place, and exactly as she had left it. She went to the 
window: the lake was sleeping tranquil and sad, but the 
ice which had covered it had disappeared beneath the rain, 
and with it the snow, where, before departing, the young 
girl had seen the impression of Gaston’s footsteps. 

Spring came, and everything but Héléne began to live 
once more. The trees around the little lake grew green, 
the large leaves of the water-lilies floated once more upon 
the surface, the reeds raised up their heads, and all the 
families of warbling birds* came back to people them 
again. Even the barred gate opened to let the sturdy 
gardener in. 

Hélene survived the summer, but in September she faded 
with the waning of the year, and died. 

The very morning of her death, the superior received a 
letter from Paris by a courier. She carried it to the dying 
girl, It contained only these words: — 

“My mother, obtain from your daughter her pardon 
for the regent.” 

Héléne, implored by the superior, grew paler at that 
name, but she answered, — 

“Yes, my mother, I forgive him. But it is because I go 
to rejoin him whom he killed.” 

At four o’clock in the afternoon she breathed her last. 
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She asked to be buried at the spot where Gaston used to 
untie the boat with which he came to visit her; and her 
last wishes were complied with. 

And there she sleeps beneath the sod, pure as the flowers 
that blossom over her grave; and, like them, broken by 
the cruel gusts that sweep the delicate blossoms so merci- 
lessly down, and wither them with a breath. 
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THE BLACK TULIP. 


CHAPTER I, 


A GRATEFUL PEOPLE, 


On the 20th of August, 1672, the city of the Hague, always 
so lively, so neat, and so trim that one might believe every 
day to be Sunday, with its shady park, with its tall trees, 
spreading over its Gothic houses, with its canals like large 
uirrors, in which its steeples aud its almost Eastern 
cupolas are reflected, — the city of the Hague, the capital of 
the Seven United Provinces, was swelling in all its arteries 
with a black and red stream of hurried, panting, and 
restless citizens, who, with their knives in their girdles, 
muskets on their shoulders, or sticks in their hands, were 
pushing on to the Buytenhof, a terrible prison, the grated 
windows of which are still shown, where, on the charge of 
attempted murder preferred against him by the surgeon 
Tyckelaer, Cornelius de Witt, the brother of the Grand 
Pensionary of Holland, was confined. 

If the history of that time, and especially that of the 
year in the middle of which our narrative commences, were 
not indissolubly connected with the two names just men- 
tioned, the few explanatory pages which we are about to 
add might appear quite supererogatory ; but we will, from 
the very first, apprise the reader — our old friend, to whom 
we are wont on the first page to promise amusement, and 
with whom we always try to keep our word as well as is in 
our power — that this explanation js as indispensable te 
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the right understanding of our story as to that of the great 
event itself on which it is based. 

Cornelius de Witt, Ruart de Pulten, that is to say, 
warden of the dikes, ex-burgomaster of Dort, his native 
town, and member of the Assembly of the States of Hol- 
land, was forty-nine years of age, when the Dutch people, 
tired of the Republic such as John de Witt, the Grand 
Pensionary of Holland, understood it, at once conceived a 
most violent affection for the Stadtholderate, which had 
been abolished for ever in Holland by the “Perpetual 
Edict ” forced by John de Witt upon the United Provinces. 

As it rarely happens that public opinion, in its whimsical 
flights, does not identify a principle with a man, thus the 
people saw the personification of the Republic in the two 
stern figures of the brothers De Witt, those Romans of 
Holland, spurning to pander to the fancies of the mob, and 
wedding themselves with unbending fidelity to liberty 
without licentiousness, and prosperity without the waste of 
superfluity; on the other hand, the Stadtholderate recalled 
to the popular mind the grave and thoughtful image of the 
young Prince William of Orange. 

The hgothers De Witt humoured Louis XIV., whose moral 
influence was felt by the whole of Europe, and the pressure 
of whose material power Holland had been made to feel in 
that marvellous campaign on the Rhine which, in the space 
of three months, had laid the power of the United Provinces 
prostrate. 

Louis XIV. had long been the enemy of the Dutch, who 
insulted or ridiculed him to their hearts’ content, although 
it must be said, that they generally used French refugees 
for the mouthpiece of their spite. Their national pride 
held him up as the Mithridates of the Republic. The 
brothers De Witt, therefore, had to strive against a double 
difficulty,— against the force of national antipathy, and, 
besides, against the feeling of weariness which is natural to 
all vanquished people, when they hope that a new chief 
will be able to save them from ruin and shame. 
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This new chief, quite ready to appear on the political 
stage, and to measure himself against Louis XIV., however 
gigantic the fortunes of the Grand Monarch loomed in the 
future, was William, Prince of Orange, son of William II, 
and grandson, by his mother Henrietta Stuart, of Charles 
I. of England. We have mentioned him before as the 
person by whom the people expected to see the office of 
Stadtholder restored. 

This young man was, in 1672, twenty-two years of age, 
John de Witt, who was his tutor, had brought him up with 
the view of making him a good citizen. Loving his coun- 
try better than he did his disciple, the master had, by the 
Perpetual Edict, extinguished the hope which the young 
Prince might have entertained of one day becoming Stadt- 
holder. But God laughs at the presumption of man, whe 
wants to raise and prostrate the powers on earth without 
consulting the King above; and the fickleness and caprice 
of the Dutch combined with the terror inspired by Louis 
XTV., in repealing the Perpetual Edict, and re-establishing 
the office of Stadtholder in favour of William of Orange, 
for whom the hand of Providence had traced out ulterior 
destinies on the hidden map of the future. 

The Grand Pensionary bowed before the will of his 
fellow citizens; Cornelius de Witt, however, was more 
obstinate, and notwithstanding all the threats of death from 
the Orangist rabble, who besieged him in his house at 
Dort, he stoutly refused to sign the act by which the office 
of Stadtholder was restored. Moved by the tears and 
entreaties of his wife, he at last complied, only adding to 
his signature the two letters V. C. (Vi Coactus), notifying 
thereby that he only yielded to force. 

It was a real miracle that on that day he escaped from 
the doom intended for him. 

John de Witt derived no advantage from his ready com- 
pliance with the wishes of his fellow citizens. Only a few 
days after, an attempt was made to stab him, in which he 
was severely although not mortally wounded. 
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This by no means suited the views of the Orange faction. 
The life of the two brothers being a constant obstacle te 
their plans, they changed their tactics, and tried to obtain 
by calumny what they had not been able to effect by the 
aid of the poniard. 

How rarely does it happen that, in the right moment, a 
great man is found to head the execution of vast and noble 
designs; and for that reason, when such a providential 
concurrence of circumstances does occur, history is prompt 
to record the name of the chosen one, and to hold him up 
to the admiration of posterity. But when Satan interposes 
in human affairs to cast a shadow upon some happy 
existence, or to overthrow a kingdom, it seldom happens 
that he does not find at his side some miserable tool, in 
whose ear he has but to whisper a word to set him at once 
about his task. 

The wretched tool who was at hand to be the agent of 
this dastardly plot was one Tyckelaer, whom we have 
already mentioned, a surgeon by profession. 

He lodged an information against Cornelius de Witt, set- 
ting forth that the warden— who, as he had shown by the 
letters added to his signature, was fuming at the repeal of 
the Perpetual Edict — had, from hatred against William of 
Orange, hired an assassin to deliver the new Republic of its 
new Stadtholder; and he, Tyckelaer, was the person thus 
chosen; but that, horrified at the bare idea of the act 
which he was asked to perpetrate, he had preferred rather 
to reveal the crime than to commit it. 

This disclosure was, indeed, well calculated to call] forth 
a furious outbreak among the Orange faction. The Attor- 
ney General caused, on the 16th of August, 1672, Cornelius 
de Witt to be arrested; and the noble brother of John de 
Witt had, like the vilest criminal, to undergo, in one of the 
apartments of the town prison, the preparatory degrees of 
torture, by means of which his judges expected to force 
from him the confession of his alleged plot against William 
of Orange. 
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But Cornelius was not only possessed of a great mind, 
but also of a great heart. He belonged to that race of 
martyrs who, indissolubly wedded to their political vonvic: 
tions as their ancestors were to their faith, are able to smile 
on pain: while being stretched on the rack, he recited with 
a firm voice, and scanning the lines according to measure, 
the first strophe of the “Justum ac tenacem ” of Horace; 
and, making no confession, tired, not only the strength, but 
even the fanaticism, of his executioners. 

The judges, notwithstanding, acquited Tyckelaer from 
every charge; at the same time sentencing Cornelius to bo 
deposed from all his offices and dignities; to pay all the 
costs of the trial; and to be banished from the soil of the 
Republic for ever. 

This judgment against not only an innocent, but also a 
great man, was indeed some gratification to the passions of 
the people, to whose interests Cornelius de Witt had 
always devoted himself: but, as we shall soon see, it was 
not enough. 

The Athenians, who indeed have left behind them a pretty 
tolerable reputation for ingratitude, have in this respect to 
yield precedence to the Dutch. They, at least in the case 
of Aristides, contented themselves with banishing him, 

John de Witt, at the first intimation of the charge 
brought against his brother, had resigned his office of Grand 
Pensionary. He too received a noble recompense for his 
devotedness to the best interests of his country, taking with 
him into the retirement of private life the hatred of a host 
of enemies, and the fresh scars of wounds inflicted by 
assassins, only too often the sole guerdon obtained by 
honest people, who are guilty of having worked for their 
country, and of having forgotten their own private interests. 

In the mean while William of Orange urged on the course 
of events by every means in his power, eagerly waiting for 
the time when the people, by whom he was idolised, should 
have made of the bodies of the brothers the two steps over 
which he might ascend te the chair of Stadtholder. 
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Thus, then, on the 20th of Auguat, 1672, as we have 
already stated in the beginning of this chapter, the whole 
town was erowding towards the Buytenhof, to witness the 
departure of Cornelius de Witt from prison, as he was 
going to exile; and to see what traces the torture of the 
rack had left on the noble frame of the man who knew his 
Horace so well. 

Yet all this multitude was not crowding to the Buyten- 
hof with the innocent view of merely feasting their eyes 
with the spectacle; there were many who went there to 
play an active part in it, and to take upon themselves an 
offide which they conceived had been badly filled, — that of 
the executioner. 

There were, indeed, others with less hostile intentions. 
All that they cared for was the spectacle, always so 
attractive to the mob, whose instinctive pride is flattered 
by it,— the sight of greatness hurled down into the dust. 

“Has not,” they would say, “this Cornelius de Witt 
been locked up and broken by the rack? Shall we not see 
him pale, streaming with blood, covered with shame?” 
And was not this a sweet triumph for the burghers of the 
Hague, whose envy even beat that of the common rabble ; 
a triumph in which every honest citizen and townsman 
might be expected to share ? 

“Moreover,” hinted the Orange agitators interspersed 
through the crowd, whom they hoped to manage like a 
sharp-edged and at the same time crushing instrument,— 
“moreover, will there not, from the Buytenhof to the gate 
of the town, a nice little opportunity present itself to throw 
some handfuls of dirt, or a few stones, at this Cornelius 
de Witt, who nat only conferred the dignity of Stadtholder 
on the Prince of Orange merely vi coactus, but who also 
intended to have him assassinated ? ” 

“ Besides which,” the fierce enemies of France chimed in, 
“if the work were done well and bravely at the Hague, 
Cornelius would certainly not be allowed to go into exile, 
where he will renew his intrigues with France, and live 
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with his big scoundrel of a brother, John, on the gold of 
tle Marquis de Louvois.” 

Being in such a temper, people generally will run rather 
than walk; which was the reason why the inhabitants of 
the Hague were hurrying so fast towards the Buytenhof. 

Honest Tyckelaer, with a heart full of spite and malice, 
and with no particular plan settled in his mind, was one of 
the foremost, being paraded about by the Orange party like 
a hero of probity, national honour, and Christian charity. 

This daring miscreant detailed, with all the embellish- 
ments and flourishes suggested by his base mind and his 
ruffianly imagination, the attempts which he pretended 
Cornelius de Witt had made to corrupt him; the sums of 
money which were promised; and all the diabolical strata- 
gems planned beforehand to smooth for him, Tyckelaer, all 
the difficulties in the path of murder. 

And every phase of his speech, eagerly listened to by the 
populace, called forth enthusiastic cheers for the Prince of 
Orange, and groans and imprecations of blind fury against 
the brothers De Witt. 

The mob even began to vent its rage by inveighing against 
the iniquitous judges, who had allowed such a detestable 
eriminal as the villain Cornelius to get off so cheaply. 

Some of the agitators whispered, “He will be off, he 
will escape from us!” 

Others replied, “A vessel is waiting for him at Scheve- 
ning, a French craft. Tyckelaer has seen her.” 

“ Honest Tyckelaer! Hurrah for Tyckelaer!” the mob 
cried in chorus, 

“And let us not forget,” a voice exclaimed from the 
crowd, “that at the same time with Cornelius his brother 
John, who is as rascally a traitor as himself, will likewise 
make his escape.” 

“ And the two rogues will in France make merry with 
our money, with the money for our vessels, our arsenals, 
and our dockyards, which they haye sold to Louis XIV.” 

“Well, then, don’t let us allow them to depart!” ad 
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vised one of the patriots who had gained the start of the 
others. 

“Forward to the prison, to the prison!” echoed the 
crowd. 

Amid these cries, the citizens ran along faster and faster, 
cocking their muskets, brandishing their hatchets, and 
looking death and defiance in all directions. 

No violence, however, had as yet been committed; and 
the file of horsemen who were guarding the approaches of 
the Buytenhof remained cool, unmoved, silent, much more 
threatening in their impassibility than all this crowd of 
burghers, with their cries, their agitation, and their threats. 
The men on their horses, indeed, stood like so many 
statues, under the eye of their chief, Count Tilly, the cap- 
tain of the mounted troops of the Hague, who had his 
sword drawn, but held it with its point downwards, in a 
line with the straps of his stirrup. 

This troop, the only defence of the prison, overawed by 
its firm attitude not only the disorderly riotous mass of the 
populace, but also the detachment of the burgher guard, 
which, being placed opposite the Buytenhof to support the 
soldiers in keeping order, gave to the rioters the example of 
seditious cries, shouting, — 

“Hurrah for Orange! Down with the traitors!” 

The presence of Tilly and his horsemen, indeed, exercised 
a salutary check on these civic warriors; but by degrees 
they waxed more and more angry by their own shouts, and 
as they were not able to understand how any one could 
have courage without showing it by cries, they attributed 
the silence of the dragoons to pusillanimity, and advanced 
one step towards the prison, with all the turbulent mob 
following in their wake. 

In this moment, Count Tilly rode forth towards them 
single-handed, merely lifting his sword and contracting his 
brow whilst he addressed them : — 

“Well, gentlemen of the burgher guard, what are you 
advancing for, and what do you wish ?” 
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The burghers shook their muskets, repeating their cry, — 

“ Hurrah for Orange! Death to the traitors!” 

“¢ Hurrah for Orange !’ all well and good !” replied Tilly, 
“although I certainly am more partial to happy faces than 
to gloomy ones. ‘Death to the traitors!’ as much of it as 
you like, as long as you show your wishes only by cries. 
But, as to putting them to death in good earnest, I am here 
to prevent that, and I shall prevent it.” 

Then, turning round to his men, he gave the word of 
command, — 

“Soldiers, ready!” 

The troopers obeyed orders with a precision which im- 
mediately caused the burgher guard and the people to fall 
back, in a degree of confusion which excited the smile of 
the cavalry officer. 

“ Halloa!” he exclaimed, with that bantering tone which 
is peculiar to men of his profession; “be easy, gentlemen, 
my soldiers will not fire a shot; but, on the other hand, you 
will not advance by one step towards the prison.” 

‘And do you know, sir, that we have muskets?” roared 
the commandant of the burghers. 

“T must know it, by Jove, you have made them glitter 
enough before my eyes; but I beg you to observe also that 
we on our side have pistols, that the pistol carries admirably 
to a distance of fifty yards, and that you are only twenty- 
five from us.” 

“ Death to the traitors!” cried the exasperated burghers. 

“Go along with you,” growled the officer, “you always 
cry the same thing over again. It is very tiresome.” 

With this, he took his post at the head of his troops, 
whilst the tumult grew fiercer and fiercer about the Buy- 
tenhof. 

And yet the fuming crowd did not know that, at that very 
moment when they were tracking the scent of one of their 
victims, the other, as if hurrying to meet his fate, passed, 
at a distance of not more than a hundred yards, behind the 
groups of people and the dragoons, to betake himself to the 
Buytenhof. 
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John de Witt, indeed, had alighted from his coach with 
his servant, and quietly walked across the court-yard of the 
prison. ; 

Mentioning his name to the turnkey, who however knew 
him, he said, — 

“Good morning, Gryphus; I am coming to take away my 
brother, who, as you know, is condemed to exile, and to 
carry him out of the town.” 

Whereupon the jailer, a sort of bear, trained to lock and 
unlock the gates of the prison, had greeted him and ad- 
mitted him into the building, the doors of which were 
immediately closed again. 

Ten yards farther on, John de Witt meta lovely young 
girl, of about seventeen or eighteen, dressed in the national 
costume of the Frisian women, who, with pretty demure- 
ness, dropped a curtesy to him. Chucking her under the 
chin, he said to her, — 

“Good morning, my good and fair Rosa; how is my 
brother?” 

“Oh, Mynheer John!” the young girl replied, “ I am not 
afraid of the harm which has been done to him. That’s all 
over now.” 

“ But what is it you are afraid of ?” 

“T am afraid of the harm which they are going to do to 
him.” 

“Oh, yes,” said De Witt; “you mean to speak of the 
people down below, don’t you?” 

“ Do you hear them ?” 

“They are indeed in a state of great excitement; but 
when they see us perhaps they will grow calmer, as we 
have never done them anything but good.” 

“That’s unfortunately no reason, except for the con- 
trary,” muttered the girl, as, on an imperative sign from 
her father, she withdrew. 

“Indeed, child, what you say is only too true.” 

Then, in pursuing his way, he said to himself,— 

“ Here is a damsel who very likely does not know how 
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to read, who consequently has never read anything, and 
yet with one word she has just told the whole history of 
the world.” 

And with the same calm mien, but more melancholy than 
he had been on entering the prison, the Grand Pensionary 
proceeded towards the cell of his brother. 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE TWO BROTHERS. 


As the fair Rosa, with foreboding doubt, had foretold, 
so it happened. Whilst John de Witt was climbing the 
narrow winding stairs which led to the prison of his 
brother Cornelius, the burghers did their best to have the 
troop of Tilly, which was in their way, removed. 

Seeing this disposition, King Mob, who fully appreciated 
the laudable intentions of his own beloved militia, shouted 
most lustily, — 

“ Hurrah for the burghers !” 

As to Count Tilly, who was as prudent as he was firm, 
he began to parley with the burghers, under the protection 
of the cocked pistols of his dragoons, explaining to the 
valiant townsmen, that his order from the States com- 
manded him to guard the prison and its approaches with 
three companies. 

“ Wherefore such an order? Why guard the prison?” 
cried the Orangists. 

“Stop,” replied the Count; “there you at once ask me 
more than I can tell you. I was told, ‘Guard the prison,’ 
and I guard it. You, gentlemen, who are almost military 
men yourselves, you are aware that an order must never be 
gainsaid.” 

“But this order has been given to you that the traitors 
may be enabled to leave the town.” 

“Very possibly, as the traitors are condemned to exile,” 
replied Tilly, 

“But who has given this order ?” 

“ The States, to be sure!” 
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“The States are traitors.” 

“] don’t know anything about that!” 

“ And you are a traitor yourself!” 

“lo” 

“Yes, you.” 

“Well, as to that, let us understand each other, gentle. 
men. Whom should I betray? The States? Why, I 
cannot betray them, whilst, being in their pay, I faithfully 
obey their orders.” 

As the Count was so indisputably in the right that it 
Wis impossible to argue against him, the mob answered 
only by redoubled clamour and horrible threats, to which 
the Count opposed the most perfect urbanity. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “uncock your muskets; one of 
them may go off by accident, and if the shot chanced to 
wound one of my men, we should knock over a couple of 
hundreds of yours, for which we should, indeed, be very 
sorry, but you even more so; especially as such a thing is 
neither contemplated by you nor by myself.” 

“Tf you did that,” cried the burghers, “we should have 
@ pop at you, too.” 

“Of course you would; but suppose you killed every man 
Jack of us, those whom we should have killed would not, 
for all that, be less dead.” 

“Then leave the place to us, and you will perform the 
pirt of a good citizen.” 

“ First of all,” said the Count, “I am not a citizen, but 
an officer, which is a very different thing; and, secondly, 
I am not a Hollander, but a Frenchman, which is more 
different still. I have to do with no one but the States, by 
whom I am paid; let me see an order from them to leave 
the place to you, and I shall only be too glad to wheel off 
in an instant, as I am confoundedly bored here.” 

“Yes, yes!” cried a hundred voices; the din of which 
was immediately swelled by five hundred others; “let us 
march to the Town-hall; let us go and see the deputies! 
Come along! come along!” 
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“That’s it,” Tilly muttered between his teeth, as he saw 
the most violent among the crowd turning away; “go and 
ask for a meanness at the Town-hall, and you will see 
whether they will grant it; go, my fine fellows, go!” 

The worthy officer relied on the honour of the magistratvs, 
who, on their side, relied on his honour as a soldier. 

“T say, Captain,” the first lieutenant whispered into the 
ear of the Count, “I hope the deputies will give these mad- 
men a flat refusal; but, after all, it would do no harm if 
they would send us some reinforcement.” 

In the mean while, Jolin de Witt, whom we left climbing 
the stairs, after the conversation with the jailer Gryphus 
and his daughter Kosa, had reached the door of the cell 
where on a mattress his brother Cornelius was resting, 
after having undergone the preparatory degrees of the tor- 
ture. The sentence of banishment having been pro- 
nounced, there was no occasion for inflicting the torture 
extraordinary. 

Cornelius was stretched on his couch, with broken wrists 
and crushed fingers. He had not confessed a crime of 
which he was not guilty; and now, after three days of 
agony, he once more breathed freely, on being informed 
that the judges, from whom he had expected death, were 
only condemning him to exile. 

Endowed with an iron frame and a stout heart, how 
would he have disappointed his enemies if they could only 
have seen, in the dark cell of the Buytenhof, his pale face 
lit up by the smile of the martyr, who forgets the dross of 
this earth after having obtained a glimpse of the bright 
glory of heaven. 

The warden, indeed, had already recovered his full 
strength, much more owing to the force of his own strong 
will than to actual aid; and he was calculating how long 
the formalities of the law would still detain him in prison. 

This was just at the very moment when the mingled 
shouts of the burgher guard and of the mob were raging 
against the two brothers, and threatening Captain Tilly, 
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who served as a rampart to them. This noise, which 
roared outside of the walls of the prison, as the surf dash- 
ing against the rocks, now reached the ears of the prisoner. 

But, threatening as it sounded, Cornelius appeared not to 
dream it worth his while to inquire after its cause; nor did 
he get up to look out of the narrow grated window, which 
gave access to the light and to the noise of the world 
without. 

He was so absorbed in his never-ceasing pain that it had 
almost become a habit with him. He felt with such delight 
the bonds which connected his immortal being with his 
perishable frame gradually loosening, that it seemed to 
him as if his spirit, freed from the trammels of the body, 
were hovering above it, like the expiring flame which rises 
from the half-extinguished embers. 

He also thought of his brother; and whilst the latter was 
thus vividly present to his mind the door opened, and John 
entered, hurrying to the bedside of the prisoner, who 
stretched out his broken limbs and his hands tied up in 
bandages towards that glorious brother, whom he now ex- 
celled, not in services rendered to the country, but in the 
hatred which the Dutch bore him.” 

John tenderly kissed his brother on the forehead, and 
put his sore hands gently back on the mattress. 

“Cornelius, my poor brother, you are suffering great 
pain, are you not?” 

“T am suffering no longer, since I see you, my brother.” 

“Oh, my poor dear Cornelius! I feel most wretched to 
see you in such a state,” 

“ And, indeed, I have thought more of you than of my- 
self; and whilst they were torturing me, I never thought 
af uttering a complaint, except once, to say, ‘Poor brother !’ 
But now that you are here, let us forget all. You are com: 
ing to take me away, are you not?” 

“Tam,” 

“T am quite healed; help me to get up, and you shall see 
how I can walk.” 
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“ You will not have to walk far, as I have my coach near 
the pond, behind Tilly’s dragoons.” 

“Tilly’s dragoons! What are they near the pond 
for ?” 

“Well,” said the Grand Pensionary with a melancholy 
smile which was habitual to him, “the gentlemen at the 
Town-hall expect that the people at the Hague would like 
to see you depart, and there is some apprehension of a 
tumult.” 

“Of a tumult?” replied Cornelius, fixing his eyes on his 
perplexed brother ; “a tumult?” 

“Yes, Cornelius.” 

“Oh! that’s what I heard just now,” said the prisoner, 
as if speaking to himself. Then, turning to his brother, he 
continued, — 

“ Are there many persons down before the prison.” 

‘Yes, my brother, there are.” 

‘But then, to come here to me —” 

“Well?” 

“ How is it that they have allowed you to pass?” 

“You know well that we are not very popular, Corre- 
lius,” said the Grand Pensionary, with gloomy bitterness. 
“TY have made my way through all sorts of by-streets and 
alleys.” 

“You hid yourself, John ? ” 

“T wished to reach you without loss of time, and I did 
what people will do in politics, or on the sea when the wind 
is against them, — I tacked.” 

At this moment the noise in the square below was heard 
to roar with increasing fury. Tilly was parleying with the 
burghers. 

“Well, well,” said Cornelius, “you are a very skilful 
pilot, John; but I doubt whether you will as safely guide 
your brother out of the Buytenhof in the midst of this gale, 
and through the raging surf of popular hatred, as you did 
the fleet of Van Tromp past the shoals of the Scheldt ta 
Antwerp.” 
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“With the help of God, Cornelius, we ’ll at least try,” 
answered John; “but, first of all, a word with you.” 

“ Speak !” 

The shouts began anew. 

“Hark, hark!” continued Cornelius, “how angry those 
people are! Is it against you, or against me?” 

“T should say it is against us both, Cornelius. I told 
you, my dear brother, that the Orange party, while assail- 
ing us with their absurd calumnies, have also made it a 
reproach against us that we have negotiated with France.” 

‘What blockheads they are!” 

“ But, indeed, they reproach us with it.” 

“And yet, if these negotiations had been successful, they 
would have prevented the defeats of Rees, Orsay, Wesel, 
and Rheinberg; the Rhine would not have been crossed, 
and Holland might still consider herself invincible in the 
midst of her marshes and canals.” 

“All this is quite true, my dear Cornelius; but still 
more certain it is, that if at this moment our correspond- 
ence with the Marquis de Louvois were discovered, skilful 
pilot as I am, I should not be able to save the frail barque 
which is to carry the brothers De Witt and their fortunes 
out of Holland. That correspondence, which might prove 
to honest people how dearly I love my country, and what 
sacrifices I have offered to make for its liberty and glory, 
would be ruin to us if it fell into the hands of the Orange 
party. I hope you have burned the letters before you left 
Dort to join me at the Hague.” 

“My dear brother,” Cornelius answered, “ your corre- 
spondence with M. de Louvois affords ample proof of your 
having been of late the greatest, most generous, and most 
able citizen of the Seven United Provinces. I rejoice in 
the glory of my country; and particularly do I rejoice in 
your glory, John. I have taken good care not to burn 
that correspondence.” 

“Then we are lost,as far as this life is concerned,” quietly 
said the Grand Pensionary, approaching the window. 
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“No, on the contrary, John, we shall at the same time 
save our lives and regain our popularity.” 

“But what have you done with these letters ? ” 

“JT have intrusted them to the care of Cornelius van 
Baerle, my godson, whom you know, and who lives at Dort.” 

“Poor honest Van Baerle! who knows so much, and yet 
thinks of nothing but of flowers and of God who made 
them. You have intrusted him with this fatal secret; it 
will be his ruin, poor soul!” 

“ His ruin?” 

“Yes, for he will either be strong or he will be weak. 
If he is strong, he will, when he hears of what has hap- 
pened to us, boast of our acquaintance; if he is weak, he 
will be afraid on account of his connection with us: if he 
is strong, he will betray the secret by his boldness; if he 
is weak, he will allow 1t to be forced from him. In either 
case he is lost, and so are we. Let us, therefore, fly, fly, 
as long as there is still time.” 

Cornelius de Witt, raising himself on his couch, and 
grasping the hand of his brother, who shuddered at the 
touch of his linen bandages, replied, — 

“Do not I know my godson? have not I been enabled to 
read every thought in Van Baerle’s mind, and every senti- 
ment in his heart? You ask whether he is strong or weak. 
He is neither the one nor the other; but that is not now 
the question, The principal point is, that he is sure not 
to divulge the secret, for the very good reason that he does 
not know it himself.” 

John turned round in surprise. 

“You must know, my dear brother, that I have been 
trained in the school of that distinguished politician John 
de Witt; and I repeat to you, that Van Baerle is not 
aware of the nature and importance of the deposit which I 
have intrusted to him.” 

“Quick then,” cried John, “as there is still time, let us 
convey to him directions to burn the parcel.” 

“Through whom ?” 
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“Through my servant Craeke, who was to have accom: 
panied us on horseback, and wha has entered the prison 
with me, to aasist you down stairs.” 

“Consider well before having those precious documents 
burnt, John!” 

“T consider, above all things, that the brothers De Witt 
must necessarily save their lives, to be able to save their 
character, If we are dead, who will defend us? Who 
will have fully understood our intentions ?” 

“You expect, then, that they would kill us if those 
papers were found ? ” 

John, without answering, pointed with his hand to the 
square, whence, at that very moment, fierce shouts and 
savage yells made themselves heard. 

“Yes, yes,” said Cornelius, “I hear these shouts very 
plainly, but what is their meaning?” 

John opened the window. 

“Death to the traitors!” howled the populace. 

“Do you hear now, Cornelius ? ” 

“To the traitors! that means us!” said the prisoner, 
raising his eyes to heaven and shrugging his shoulders. 

« Yeg, it means us,” repeated John. 

“Where ig Craeke ? ” 

* At the door of your cell, I suppose.” 

“Let him enter then.” 

John opened the door; the faithful servant was waiting 
on the threshold. 

“Come in, Craeke, and mind well what my brother wi:l 
tell you,” 

No, John; it will not suffice to send a verbal message; 
unfortunately, I shall be obliged to write.” 

And why that?” 

“Because Van Baerle will neither give up the parce, 
nor burn it without a special command to do go,” 

But will you be able to write, poor old fellow?” John 
asked, with a loak on the scorched and bruiged hands of 
the unfortunate sufferer. 
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“If I had pen and ink you would soon see,” said Cornelius, 

“Here is a pencil, at any rate.” 

“Have you any paper? for they have left me nothing.” 

“Here, take this Bible, and tear out the fly leaf.” 

“Very well, that will do.” 

“But your writing will be illegible.” 

“ Just leave me alone for that,” said Cornelius. ‘The 
executioners have indeed pinched me badly enough, but my 
hand will not tremble once in tracing the few lines which 
are requisite.” 

And really Cornelius took the pencil and began to write, 
when through the white linen bandages drops of blood 
oozed out which the pressure of the fingers against the 
pencil squeezed from the raw flesh. 

A cold sweat stood on the brow of the Grand Pensionary. 

Cornelius wrote : — 


“My DEAR Gopson, — 

“Burn the parcel which I have intrusted to you. Burn 
it without looking at it, and without opening it, so that its 
contents may for ever remain unknown to yourself. Secrets 
of this description are death to those with whom they are 
deposited. Burn it, and you will have saved John and 
Cornelius de Witt. 

“ Farewell, and love me. 


‘ CORNELIUS DE WITT. 
“ August 20th, 1672.” 


John, with tears in his eyes, wiped off a drop of the 
noble blood which had soiled the leaf, and, after having 
handed the despatch to Craeke with a last direction, re- 
turned to Cornelius, who seemed overcome by intense pain, 
and near fainting. 

“Now,” said he, “when honest Craeke sounds his cox- 
swain’s whistle, it will be a signal of his being clear of the 
crowd, and of his having reached the other side of the pond. 
And then it will be our turn to depart.” 
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Five minutes had not elapsed, before a long and shrill 
whistle was heard through the din and noise of the square 
of the Buytenhof. 

John gratefully raised his eyes to heaven. 

“ And now,” said he, “let us off, Cornelius.” 
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CHAPTER IIL 
THE PUPIL OF JOHN DE WITT. 


Wuitst the clamour of the crowd in the square of Buy- 
tenhof, which grew more and more menacing against tlie 
two brothers, determined John de Witt to hasten the de- 
parture of his brother Cornelius, a deputation of burghers 
had gone to the Town-hall to demand the withdrawal of 
Tilly’s horse. 

It was not far from the Buytenhof to Hoogstraet (High 
Street); and a stranger, who since the beginning of this 
scene had watched all its incidents with intense interest, 
was seen to wend his way with, or rather in the wake of, 
the others towards the Town-ball, to hear as soon as pos- 
sible the current news of the hour. 

This stranger was a very young man, of scarcely twenty- 
two or three, with nothing about him that bespoke any 
great energy. He evidently had his good reasons for not 
making himself known, as he hid his face in a handkerchief 
of fine Frisian linen, with which he incessantly wiped his 
brow or his burning lips. 

With an eye keen as that of a bird of prey, —with a 
long aquiline nose, a finely cut mouth, which he generally 
kept open, or rather which was gaping like the edges of a 
wound, — this man would have presented to Lavater, if 
Lavater had lived at that time, a subject for physiognomi- 
cal observations which at the first blush would not have 
been very favourable to the person in question. 

‘What difference is there between the figure of the con- 
queror and that of the pirate?” said the ancients. The 
difference only between the eagle and the vulture, — seren- 
ity or restlessness. 
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And indeed the sallow physiognomy, the thin and sickly 
body, and the prowling ways of the stranger, were the very 
type of a suspecting master, or an unquiet thief; and a 
police officer would certainly have decided in favour of the 
latter supposition, on account of the great care which the 
mysterious person evidently took to hide himself. 

He was plainly dressed, and apparently unarmed; his 
arm was lean but wiry; and his hands dry, but of an 
aristocratic whiteness and delicacy, and he leaned on the 
shoulder of an officer, who, with his hand on his sword, had 
watched the scenes in the Buytenhof with eager curiosity, 
very natural in a military man, until his companion drew 
him away with him. 

On arriving at the square of the Hoogstraet, the man 
with the sallow face pushed the other behind an open shut- 
ter, from which corner he himself began to survey the bal- 
cony of the Town-hall. 

At the savage yells of the mob, the window of the Town- 
hall opened, and a man came forth to address the people. 

“Who is that on the balcony ?” asked the young man, 
glancing at the orator. 

“It is the Deputy Bowelt,” replied the officer. 

“ What sort of a manis he? Do you know anything of 
him ?” 

‘An honest man; at least I believe so, Monseigneur.” 

Hearing this character given of Bowelt, the young man 
showed signs of such a strange disappointment and evident 
dissatisfaction that the officer could not but remark it, and 
therefore added, — 

“At least people say so, Monseignenr. I cannot say 
anything about it myself, as I have no personal acquaint- 
ance with Mynheer Bowelt.” 

“An honest man,” repeated he who was addressed as 
Monseigneur; “do you mean to say that he is an honest 
man (brave homme), or a brave one (homme brave) ?” 

“ Ah, Monseigneur must excuse me; I would not pre- 
sume to draw such a fine distinction in the case of a man 
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whom, I assure your Highness once more, I know only by 
sight.” 

“If this Bowelt is an honest man,” his Highness con- 
tinued, “he will give to the demand of these furibund peti- 
tioners a very queer reception.” 

The nervous quiver of his hand, which moved on the 
shoulder of his companion as the fingers of a player on the 
keys of a harpsichord, betrayed his burning impatience, 
so ill concealed at certain times, and particularly at that 
moment, under the icy and sombre expression of his face. 

The chief of the deputation of the burghers was then 
heard addressing an interpellation to Mynheer Bowelt, 
whom he requested to let them know where the other 
deputies, his colleagues, were. 

“Gentlemen,” Bowelt repeated for the second time, “I 
assure you that in this moment I am here alone with Myn- 
heer d’Asperen, and I cannot take any resolution on my 
own responsibility.” 

“The order! we want the order!” cried several thou- 
sand voices. 

Mynheer Bowelt wished to speak, but his words were not 
heard, and he was only seen moving his arms in all sorts of 
gestures, which plainly showed that he felt his position to 
be desperate. When, at last, he saw that he could not 
make himself heard, he turned round towards the open 
window, and called Mynheer d’Asperen. 

The latter gentleman now made his appearance on the 
balcony, where he was saluted with shouts even more ener- 
getic than those with which, ten minutes before, his col- 
league had been received. 

This did not prevent him from undertaking the difficult 
task of haranguing the mob; but the mob preferred forcing 
the guard of the States — which, however, offered no resist- 
ance to the sovereign people — to listening to the speech of 
Mynheer d’Asperen. 

“Now, then,” the young man coolly remarked, whilst the 
crowd was rushing into the principal gate of the Town-hall, 
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“it seems the question will be discussed in-doors, Captain. 
Come along, and let us hear the debate.” 

“Oh, Monseigneur! Monseigneur! take care!” 

“ Of what?” 

“ Among these deputies there are many who have had 
dealings with you; and it would be sufficient, that one of 
them should recognise your Highness.” 

“Yes, that I might be charged with having been the in- 
stigator of al] this work; indeed, you are right,” said the 
young man, blushing for a moment from regret of having 
betrayed so much eagerness. “From this place we shall 
see them return with or without the order for the with- 
drawal of the dragoons, then we may judge which is greater, 
Mynheer Bowelt’s honesty or his courage.” 

“But,” replied the officer, looking with astonishment at 
the personage whom he addressed as Monseigneur, “ but 
your Highness surely does not suppose for one instant that 
the deputies will order Tilly’s horse to quit their post?” 

“Why not?” the young man quietly retorted. 

“Because doing so would simply be signing the death 
warrant of Cornelius and John de Witt.” 

“We shall see,” his Highness replied, with the most 
perfect coolness; “God alone knows what is going on with- 
in the hearts of men.” 

The officer looked askance at the impassible figure of his 
companion, and grew pale: he was an honest man as well 
as a brave one. 

From the spot where they stood, his Highness and his 
attendant heard the tumult and the heavy tramp of the 
crowd on the staircase of the Town-hall. The noise there- 
upon sounded through the windows of the hall, on the 
balcony of which Mynheers Bowelt and D’Asperen had pre- 
sented themselves. These two gentlemen had retired into 
the building, very likely from fear of being forced over the 
balustrade by the pressure of the crowd. 

After this, fluctuating shadows in tumultuous confusion 
were seen flitting toand fro across the windows: the council 
hall was filling. 
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Suddenly the noise subsided; and as suddenly again it 
rose with redoubled intensity, and at last reached such a 
pitch that the old building shook to the very roof. 

At length, the living stream poured back through the 
galleries and stairs to the arched gateway, from which it 
was seen issuing like waters from a spout. 

At the head of the first group, a man was flying rather 
than running, his face hideously distorted with satanic 
glee: this man was the surgeon Tyckelaer. 

“We have it! we have it!” he cried, brandishing a 
paper in the air. 

“They have got the order!” muttered the officer in 
amazemeut. 

“Well, then,” his Highness quietly remarked, “now I 
know what to believe with regard to Mynheer Bowelt’s 
honesty and courage: he has neither the one nor the 
other.” 

Then, looking with a steady glance after the crowd which 
was rushing along before him, he continued, — 

“ Let us now go to the Buytenhof, Captain; I expect we 
shall see a very strange sight there.” 

The officer bowed, and, without making any reply, fol- 
lowed in the steps of his master. 

There was an immense crowd in the square and about the 
neighbourhood of the prison. But the dragoons of Tilly 
still kept it in check with the same success and with the 
same firmness. 

It was not long before the Count heard the increasing 
din of the approaching multitude, the first ranks of which 
rushed on with the rapidity of a cataract. 

At the same time he observed the paper, which was 
waving above the surface of clenched fists and glittering 
arms. 

“ Halloa!” he said, rising in his stirrups, and touching 
his lieutenant with the knob of his sword; “I really 
believe those rascals have got the order.” 

“ Dastardly ruffians they are,” cried the lieutenant. 
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It was indeed’ the order, which the burgher guard re- 
ceived with a roar of triumph. They immediately sallied 
forth, with lowered ‘arms and fierce shouts, to meet Count 
Tilly’s dragoons. 

But the Count was not the man to allow them to ap- 
proach within an inconvenient distance. 

“Stop!™" he cried, “stop, and keep off from my horse, 
or I shall give the word of command to advance.” 

“ Here is the order!” a hundred insolent voices answered 
at once. 

He took it in amazement, cast a rapid glance on it, and 
said quite aloud, — 

“Those who have signed this order are the real murder- 
ers of Cornelius de Witt. I would rather have my two 
hands cut off than have written one single letter of this 
infamous order.” 

And, pushing back with the hilt of his sword the man 
who wanted to take it from him, he added, — 

‘Wait a minute, papers like this are of importance, and 
are to be kept.” 

Saying this, he folded up the document, and carefully put 
it in the pocket of his coat. 

Then, turning round towards his troop, he gave the word 
of command, — 

“Tilly’s dragoons! wheel to the right!” 

After this, he added, in an undertone, yet loud enough for 
his words to be not altogether lost to those about him, — 

“ And now, ye butchers, do your work!” 

A savage yell, in which all the keen hatred and ferocious 
triumph rife in the precincts of the prison simultaneously 
burst forth, and accompanied the departure of the dragoons, 
as they were quietly filing off. 

The Count tarried behind, facing to the last the infuriated 
populace, which advanced at the same rate as the Count 
retired. 

John de Witt, therefore, had by no means exaggerated 
the danger, when, assisting his brother in getting up, he 
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hurried his departure. Cornelius, leaning on the arm of the 
Ex-Grand Pensionary, descended the stairs which led to the 
courtyard, At the bottom of the staircase he found little 
Rosa, trembling all over. 

“Oh, Mynheer John,” she said, “what a misfortune!” 

“What is it, my child ?” asked De Witt. 

“They say that they are gone to the Town-hall to fetch 
the order for Tilly’s horse to withdraw.” 

“You do not say so!” replied John. “Indeed, my dear 
ehild, if the dragoons are off, we shall be in a very sad 
plight.” 

“T have some advice to give you,” Rosa said, trembling 
even more violently than before. 

“Well, let us hear what you have to say, my child. Why 
should not God speak by your mouth ?” 

‘“‘ Now, then, Mynheer John, if I were in your place, I 
should not go out through the main street.” 

“ And why so, as the dragoons of Tilly are still at their 
post?” 

“Yes, but their order, as long as it is not revoked, enjoins 
them to stop before the prison.” 

“ Undoubtedly.” 

‘“‘Have you got an order for them to accompany you out 
of the town ?” 

“We have not.” 

“Well, then, in the very moment when you have passed 
the ranks of the dragoons, you will fall into the hands of 
the people.” 

“But the burgher guard ?” 

“ Alas! the burgher guard are the most enraged of all.” 

“What are we to do then ? ” 

“Tf I were in your place, Mynheer John,” the young girl 
timidly continued, “I should leave by the postern, which 
leads into a deserted by-lane, whilst all the people are wait- 
ing in the High Street to see you come out by the principal 
entrance. From there I should try to reach the gate by 
which you intend to leave the town.” 
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«* But my brother is not able to walk,” said John. 

“T shall try,” Cornelius said, with an expression of most 
sublime fortitude. 

“But have you not got your carriage ?” asked the girl. 

“The carriage is down near the great entrance.” 

‘Not so,” she replied. “TI considered your coachman to 
be a faithful man, and I told him to wait for you at the 
postern.” 

The two brothers looked first at each other, and then at 
Rosa, with a glance full of the most tender gratitude. 

“The question is now,” said the Grand Pensionary, 
“ whether Gryphus will open this door for us.” 

‘‘ Indeed, he will do no such thing,” said Rosa. 

“Well, and how then ?” 

“J have foreseen his refusal, and just now, whilst he was 
talking from the window of the porter’s lodge with a 
dragoon, I took away the key from his bunch.” 

“ And you have got it?” 

“Here it is, Mynheer John.” 

“ My child,” said Cornelius, ‘‘I have nothing to give you 
in exchange for the service you are rendering us but the 
Bible which you will find in my room; it is the last gift of 
an honest man; I hope it will bring you good luck.” 

“JT thank you, Master Cornelius; it shall never leave 
me,” replied Rosa. 

And then, with a sigh, she said to herself, ‘‘ What a pity 
that I do not know how to read!” 

“The shouts and cries are growing louder and louder,” 
said John; “there is not a moment to be lost.” 

“Come along, gentlemen,” said the girl, who now led the 
two brothers through an inner lobby to the back of the 
prison. Guided by her, they descended a staircase of about 
a dozen steps; traversed a small courtyard, which was sur- 
rounded by castellated walls; and, the arched door having 
been opened for them by Rosa, they emerged into a lonely 
street where their carriage was ready to receive them. 

“ Quick, quick, my masters! do you hear them?” cried 
the coachman, in a deadly fright. 
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Yet, after having made Cornelius get into the carriage 
first, the Grand Pensionary turned round towards the girl, 
to whom he said, — 

“Good-bye, my child! words could never express our 
gratitude. Gad will reward you for having saved the lives 
of two men.” 

Rosa took the hand which John de Witt proffered to 
her, and kissed it with every show of respect. 

“Go! for Heaven’s sake, go!” she said; “it seems they 
are going to force the gate.” 

John de Witt hastily got in, sat himself down by the 
side of his brother, and, fastening the apron of the car- 
riage, called out to the coachman, — 

“To the Tol-Hek !” 

The Tol-Hek was the iron gate leading to the harbor of 
Schevening, in which a small vessel was waiting for the 
two brothers. 

The carriage drove off with the fugitives at the full speed 
of a pair of spirited Flemish horses. Rosa followed them 
with her eyes until they turned the corner of the street, 
upon which, closing the door after her, she went back and 
threw the key into a cell. 

The noise which had made Rosa suppose that the people 
were forcing the prison door was indeed owing to the mob 
battering against it after the square had been left by the 
military. 

Solid as the gate was, and although Gryphus, to do him 
justice, stoutly enough refused to open it, yet evidently it 
could not resist much longer, and the jailer, growing very 
pale, put to himself the question whether it would not be 
better to open the door than to allow it to be forced, when 
he felt some one gently pulling his coat, 

He turned round and saw Rosa. 

“Do you hear these madmen ?” he said. 

“T hear them so well, my father, that in your place —” 

“You would open the door ?” 

“No, I should allow it to be forced,” 
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“But they will kill me!” 

“ Yes, if they see you.” 

“How shall they not see me?” 

“ Hide yourself.” 

“Where ?” 

“Tn the secret dungeon,” 

“But you, my child?” 

“T shall get into it with you. We shall lock the door, 
and when they have left the prison, we shall again come 
forth from our hiding place.” 

“Zounds, you are right there!” cried Gryphus; “it’s 
purprising how much sense there is in such a little head!” 

Then, as the gate began to give way amidst the triumn- 
phant shouts of the mob, she opened a little trap-door, and 
said, — 

“Come along, come along, father.” 

“But our prisoners ? ” 

“God will watch over them, and I shall watch over you.” 

Gryphus followed his daughter, and the trap-door closed 
over his head, just as the broken gate gave admittance to 
the populace. 

The dungeon where Rosa had induced her father to hide 
himself, and where for the present we must leave the two, 
offered to them a perfectly safe retreat, being known only 
to those in power, who used to place there important pris- 
oners of state, to gward against a rescue or a revolt, 

The people rushed into the prison, with the cry, 

“Death to the traitors! To the gallows with Cornelius 
de Witt! Death! death!” 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE MURDERERS. 


Tue young man with his hat slouched over his eyes, still 
leaning on the arm of the officer, and still wiping from time 
to time his brow with his handkerchief, was watching in a 
corner of the Buytenhof, in the shade of the overhanging 
weather-board of a closed shop, the doings of the infuriated 
mob, a spectacle which seemed to draw near its catastrophe. 

“Indeed,” said he to the officer, “indeed, I think you 
were right, Van Deken; the order which the deputies have 
signed is truly the death-warrant of Master Cornelius. Do 
you hear these people? They certainly bear a sad grudge 
to the two De Witts.” 

“In truth,” replied the officer, “I never heard snch 
shouts.” 

“They seem to have found out the cell of the man. 
Look, look! is not that the window of the cell where Cor- 
nelius was locked up ?” 

A man had seized with both hands and was shaking the 
iron bars of the window in the room which Cornelius had 
left only ten minutes before. 

“ Halloa, halloa! ” the man called out, “he is gone.” 

“ How is that ? gone?” asked those of the mob who had 
not been able to get into the prison, crowded as it was with 
the mass of intruders. 

“Gone, gone,” repeated the man in a rage, “the bird has 
flown.” 

“What does this man say?” asked his Highness, grow- 
ing quite pale. 

“Oh, Monseignenr, he says a thing which would be very 
fortunate if if shauld turn out trae {” 
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“Certainly it would be fortunate if it were true,” said 
the young man; “unfortunately it cannot be true.” 

‘“¢ However, look !” said the officer. 

And indeed, some more faces, furious and contorted with 
rage, showed themselves at the windows, crying, — 

“ Escaped, gone, they have helped them off!” 

And the people in the street repeated, with fearful im- 
precations, — 

“Escaped! gone! After them, and catch them !” 

“Monseigneur, it seems that Mynheer Cornelius has 
really escaped,” said the officer. 

“Yes, from prison, perhaps, but not from the town; you 
will see, Van Deken, that the poor fellow will find the gate 
closed against him which he hoped to find open.” 

“Has an order been given to close the town gates, 
Monseigneur ?” 

“ No, —at least I do not think so; who could have given 
such an order?” 

“Indeed, but what makes your Highness suppose ?” 

“There are fatalities,’ Monseigneur replied, in an off: 
hand manner; “and the greatest men have sometimes 
fallen victims to such fatalities.” 

At these words the officer felt his blood run cold, as 
somehow or other he was convinced that the prisoner was 
lost. 

At this moment the roar of the multitude broke forth 
like thunder, for it was now quite certain that Cornelius 
de Witt was no longer in the prison. 


Cornelius and John, after driving along the pond, had 
taken the main street which leads to the Tol-Hek, giving 
directions to the coachman to slacken his pace, in order 
not to excite any suspicion. 

But when, on having proceeded half-way down that street, 
the man felt that he Had left the prison and death behind, 
and before him there was life and liberty, he neglected 
every precaution, and set his horses off at a gallop. 
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All at once he stopped. 

“What is the matter?” asked John, putting his head out 
of the coach window. 

“Oh, my masters!” cried the eoachman, “ it is —” 

Terror choked the voice of the honest fellow. 

“Well, say what you have to say!” urged the Grand 
Pensionary. 

“ The gate is closed, that’s what it is.” 

“How is this? It is not usual to close the gate by 
day.” 

“ Just look!” 

John de Witt leaned out of the window, and indeed saw 
that the man was right. 

“Never mind, but drive on,” said John; “I have with ma 
the order for the commutation of the punishment, the gate- 
keeper will let us through.” 

The carriage moved along, but it was evident that the 
driver was no longer urging his horses with the same degree 
of confidence. 

Moreover, as John de Witt put his head out of the 
carriage window, he was seen and recognised by a brewer, 
who, being behind his companions, was just shutting his 
door in all haste to join them at the Buytenhof. He 
uttered a cry of surprise, and ran after two other men 
before him, whom he overtook about a hundred yards 
farther on, and told them what he had seen. The three 
men then stopped, looking after the carriage, being how- 
ever not yet quite sure as to whom it contained. 

The carriage in the mean while arrived at the Tol-Hek. 

“Open!” cried the coachman. 

“Open!” echoed the gatekeeper, from the threshold of 
his lodge; “it’s all very well to say, ‘Open!’ but what 
am I to do it with?” 

“With the key, to be sure!” said the coachman. 

“With the key! Oh, yes! but if you have not got it?” 

“ How is that? Have not you got the key?” asked the 
coachman. 
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“No, I have n’t.” 

“What has become of it?” 

“Well, they have taken it from me,” 

“Who?” 

“Some one, I dare say, who had a mind that no one 
should leave the town.” 

“My good man,” said the Grand Pensionary, putting out 
his head from the window, and risking all for gaining all; 
“my good man, it is for me, John de Witt, and for my 
brother Cornelius, who [ am taking away into exile.” 

“Oh, Mynheer de Witt! Iam indeed very much grieved,” 
said the gatekeeper, rushing towards the carriage; “ but, 
upon my sacred word, the key has been taken from me.” 

“ When ?” 

“ This morhing.” 

“ By whom ?” 

“ By a pale and thin young man, of about twenty-two.” 

* And wherefore did you give it up to him ?” 

“« Because he showed me an order, signed and sealed.” 

* By whoth ?” 

“ By the gentlemen of the Town-hall.” 

“Well, then,” said Cornelius calmly, “our doom seems 
to be fixed.” 

“Do you know whether the same precaution has been 
taken at the other gates?” 

“T do not.” 

“Now then,” said John to the coachman, “God com- 
mands man to do all that is in his power to preserve his 
life ; go, and drive to another gate.” 

And whilst the servant was turning round the vehicle 
the Grand Pensionary said to the gatekeeper, — 

“Take our thanks for your good intentions; the will 
must count for the deed; you had the will to save us, and 
that, in the eyes of the Lord, is as if you had succeeded in 
doing so.” 

“ Alas!” said the gatekeeper, “do you see down there?” 

* Drive at a gallop through that group,” John called out 
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to the coachman, “and take the street on the left; it is our 
only chance.” 

The group which John alluded to had, for its nucleus, 
those three men whom we left looking after the carriage, 
and who, in the meanwhile, had been joined by seven or 
eight others. 

These new-comers evidently meant mischief with regard 
to the carriage. 

When they saw the horses galloping down upon them, 
they placed themselves across the street, brandishing 
cudgels in their hands, and calling out, — 

“Stop! stop!” 

The coachman, on his side, lashed his horses into in- 
creased speed, until the coach and the men encountered. 

The brothers De Witt, enclosed within the body of the 
carriage, were not able to see anything; but they felt a 
severe shock, occasioned by the rearing of the horses. The 
whole vehicle for a moment shook and stopped; but imme- 
diately after, passing over something round and elastic, 
which seemed to be the body of a prostrate man, set off 
again amidst a volley of the fiercest oaths, 

“ Alas!” said Cornelius, “I am afraid we have hurt some 
one.” 

“Gallop! gallop!” called John. 

But, notwithstanding this order, the coachman suddenly 
came to a stop. 

“Now, then, what is the matter again ?” asked John. 

“Look there!” said the coachman. 

John looked. The whole mass of the populace from the 
Buytenhof appeared at the extremity of the street along 
which the carriage was to proceed, and its stream moved 
roaring and rapid, as if lashed on by a hurricane. 

“Stop and get off,” said John to the coachman; “it is 
useless to go any farther; we are lost!” 

“Here they are! here they are!” five hundred voices 
were crying at the same time. 

“Yes, here they are, the traitors, the murderers, the 
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assassins!” answered the men who were running after 
the carriage to the people who were coming to meet it. 
The former carried in their arms the bruised body of one 
of their companions, who, trying to seize the reins of the 
horses, had been trodden down by them. 

This was the object over which the two brothers had felt 
their carriage pass. 

The coachman stopped, but, however strongly his master 
urged him, he refused to get off and save himself. 

In an instant the carriage was hemmed in between those 
who followed and those who met it. It rose above the mass 
of moving heads like a floating island. But in another 
instant it came to a dead stop. A blacksmith had with 
his hammer struck down one of the horses, which fell in 
the traces. 

At this moment, the shutter of a window opened, and 
disclosed the sallow face and the dark eyes of the young 
man, who with intense interest watched the scene which 
was preparing. Behind him appeared the head of the 
officer, almost as pale as himself. 

“Good heavens, Monseigneur. what is going on there ?” 
whispered the officer. 

‘Something very terrible, to a certainty,” replied the 
other. 

“Don’t you see, Monseigneur, they are dragging the 
Grand Pensionary from the carriage, they strike him, they 
tear him to pieces.” 

“Indeed, these people must certainly be prompted by a 
most violent indignation,” said the young man, with the 
same impassible tone which he had preserved all along. 

“And here is Cornelius, whom thay now likewise drag 
out of the carriage, —Cornelius, who is already quite 
broken and mangled by the torture. Only look, look! ” 

‘“‘ Indeed, it is Cornelius, and no mistake.” 

The officer uttered a feeble cry, and turned his head 
away; the brother of the Grand Pensionary, before having 
set foot on the ground, whilst still on the bottom step of 
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the carriage, was struck down with an iron bar which 
broke his skull. He rose once more, but immediately fell 
again. 

Some fellows then seized him by the feet, and dragged 
him into the crowd, into the middle of which one might 
have followed his bloody track, and he was soon elosed in 
among the savage yells of malignant exultation. 

The young man—a thing which would have been 
thought impossible—grew even paler than before, and 
his eyes were for a moment veiled behind the lids. 

The officer saw this sign of compassion, and, wishing 
to avail himself of this softened tone of his feelings, 
continued, — 

“Come, come, Monseigneur, for here they are also going 
to murder the Grand Pensionary.” 

But the young man had already opened his eyes again. 

“To be sure,” he said. “These people are really im- 
placable. It does no one good to offend them.” 

“ Monseigneur,” said the officer, “may not one save this 
poor man, who has been your Highness’s instructor? If 
there be any means name it, and if I should perish in the 
attempt — ” 

William of Orange —for he it was —knit his brows in 
a very forbidding manner, restrained the glance of gloomy 
malice which glistened in his half-closed eye, and answered, — 

‘Captain Van Deken, I request you to go and look after 
my troops, that they may be armed for any emergency.” 

“ But am I to leave your Highness here, alone, in the 
presence of all these murderers ? ” 

“Go, and don’t you trouble yourself about me more than 
I do myself,” the Prinee gruffty replied. 

The officer started off with a speed which was much less 
owing to his sense of military obedience than to his pleasure 
at being relieved from the necessity of witnessing the 
shocking spectacle of the murder of the other brother. 

He had searcely left the room, when John — who, with 
an almost superhuman effort, had reached the stone steps 
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of a house nearly opposite that where his former pupil 
concealed himself — began to stagger under the blows 
which were inflicted on him from all sides, calling out, — 

“My brother! where is my brother ?” 

One of the ruffians knocked off his hat with a blow of 
his clenched fist. 

Another showed to him his bloody hands; for this fellow 
had ripped open Cornelius and disembowelled him, and was 
now hastening to the spot in order not to lose the oppvr- 
tunity of serving the Grand Pensionary in the same man- 
ner, whilst they were dragging the dead body of Cornelins 
to the gibbet. 

John uttered a cry of agony and grief, and put one of 
his hands before his eyes. 

“Oh, you close your eyes, do you?” said one of the 
soldiers of the burgher guard; “well, I shall open them 
for you.” 

And saying this, he stabbed him with his pike in the 
face, and the blood spurted forth. 

“My brother!” cried John de Witt, trying to see, 
through the stream of blood which blinded him, what had 
become of Cornelius; “my brother, my brother!” 

“Go and run after him!” bellowed another murderer, 
putting his musket to his temples and pulling the trigger. 

But the gun did not go off. 

The fellow then turned his musket round, and, taking it 
by the barrel with both hands, struck John de Witt down 
with the butt-end. John staggered and fell down at his 
feet, but, raising himself with a last effort, he once more 
called out, — 

‘“My brother!” with a voice so full of anguish, that the 
young man opposite closed the shutter. 

There remained little more to see; a third murderer fired 
a pistol with the muzzle to his face; and this time the shot 
took effect, blowing out his brains. John de Witt fell to 
rise no more. 

On this, every one of the miscreants, emboldened by his 
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fal], wanted to fire his gun at him, or strike him with blows 
of the sledge-hammer, or stab him with a knife or swords, 
every one wanted to draw a drop of blood from the fallen 
hero, and tear off a shred from his garments. 

And after having mangled, and torn, and completely 
stripped the two brothers, the mob dragged their naked 
and bloody bodies to an extemporised gibbet, where amae 
teur executioners hung them up by the feet. 

Then came the most dastardly scoundrels of all, who, 
not having dared to strike the living flesh, cut the dead 
in pieces, and then went about the town selling small 
slices of the bodies of John and Cornelius at ten sous 
a piece. 

We cannot take upon ourselves to say whether, through 
the almost imperceptible chink of the shutter, the young 
man witnessed the conclusion of this shocking scene; but 
at the very moment when they were hanging the two 
martyrs on the gibbet he passed through the terrible 
mob, which was too much absorbed in the task, so grate- 
ful to its taste, to take any notice of him; and thus he 
reached unobserved the Tol-Hek, which was still closed. 

“ Ah! sir,” said the gatekeeper, “do you bring me the 
key?” 

“Yes, my man, here it is.” 

“Tt is most unfortunate that you did not bring me that 
key only one quarter of an hour sooner,” said the gate- 
keeper with a sigh. 

“ And why that?” asked the other. 

“Because I might have opened the gate to Mynheers de 
Witt; whereas, finding the gate locked, they were obliged 
to retrace their steps.” 

“Gate! gate!” cried a voice which seemed to be that of 
@ man in a hurry. 

The Prince, turning round, observed Captain Van Deken. 

“Ts that you, Captain?” he said. ‘“ You are not yet out 
of the Hague? This is executing my orders very slowly.” 

“ Monseigneur,” replied the Captain, “this ig the third 
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gate at which I have presented myself; the other twa 
were closed.” 

“Well, this good man will open this one for you; do it, 
my friend.” 

The last words were addressed to the gatekeeper, who 
stood quite thunderstruck on hearing Captain Van Deken ad- 
dressing by the title of Monseigneur this pale young man, 
to whom he himself had spoken in such a familiar way. 

As it were to make up for his fault, he hastened to open 
the gate, which swung creaking on its hinges. 

“Will Monseigneur avail himself of my horse?” asked 
the Captain. 

“T thank you, Captain, I shall use my own steed, which 
is waiting for me close at hand.” 

And, taking from his pocket a golden whistle, such as 
was generally used at that time for summoning the ser- 
vants, he sounded it with a shrill and prolonged call, on 
which an equerry on horseback speedily made his appear- 
ance, leading another horse by the bridle. 

William, without touching the stirrup, vaulted into the 
saddle of the led horse, and, setting his spurs into its flanks, 
started off for the Leyden road. Having reached it, he 
turned round and beckoned to the Captain, who was far 
behind, to ride by his side. 

“Do you know,” he then said, without stopping, “that 
those rascals have killed John de Witt as well as his 
brother ? ” 

“ Alas! Monseigneur,” the Captain answered sadly, “I 
should like it much better if these two difficulties were 
still in your Highness’s way of becoming de facto Stadt- 
holder of Holland.” 

“Certainly, it would have been better,” said William, “if 
what did happen had not happened. But it cannot be 
helped now, and we have had nothing to do with it. Let 
us push on, Captain, that we may arrive at Alphen before 
the message which the States-General are sure to send to 
me to the camp.” 
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The Captain howed, allowed the Prince to ride ahead, 
and, for the remainder of the journey, kept at the same 
respectful distance as he had done before bis Highness 
called him to his side 

“How I should wish,” William of Orange malignantly 
muttered to himself, with a dark frown and setting the 
spurs to his horse, “to see the figure which Louis will 
ut when he is apprised of the manner in which his dear 
friends De Witt have been served! Qh thou Sun! thou 
Sun! as truly as I am called William the Silent, thou Sua, 
thou hadst best look to thy rays!” 

And the young Prince, the relentless rival of the Great 
King, sped away upon his fiery steed, — this fujure Stadt 
holder, who had been but the day before very uncertatnly 
established in his new power, but for whom the burghers 
of the Hague had built a stairease with the bodies of John 
and Cornelius, two princes as noble as he in the eyes of 
rod and man. 
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CHAPTER YV. 


THE TULIP-FANCIER AND HIS NEIGHBOUR. 


Wuitst the burghers of the I[ague were tearing in 
pieces the bodies of John and Cornelius de Witt, and 
whilst William of Orange, after having made sure that 
his two antagonists were really dead, was galloping over 
the Leyden road, followed by Captain van Deken, whom 
he found a little too compassionate to honour him any 
longer with his confidence, Craeke, the faithful servant, 
mounted on a good horse, and little suspecting what 
terrible events had taken place since his departure, pro- 
ceeded along the high road lined with trees, until he 
was clear of the town and the neighbouring villages. 
Being once safe, he left his horse at a livery stable in 
order not to arouse suspicion, and tranquilly continued 
his journey on the canal-boats, which conveyed him by 
easy stages to Dort, pursuing their way under skilful 
guidance by the shortest possible routes through the wind- 
ings of the river, which held in its watery embrace so 
many enchanting little islands, edged with willows and 
rushes, and abounding in luxurious vegetation, whereon 
flocks of fat sheep browsed in peaceful sleepiness. Craeké 
from afar off recognised Dort, the smiling city, at the foot 
of a hill dotted with windmills. He saw the fine red btick 
houses, mortared in white lines, standing on the edge of 
the water, and their balconies, open towards the river, 
decked out with silk tapestry embroidered with gold 
flowers, the wonderful matiufatture of India and China; 
and, near these brilliant stuffy, large lines set to catch 
the voracious eels, which are attracted towards the houses 
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by the garbage thrown every day from the kitchens into the 
river, 

Craeke, standing on the deck of the boat, saw, across the 
moving sails of the windmills, on the slope of the hill, the 
red and pink house which was the goal of his errand. The 
outlines of its roof were merging in the yellow foliage of 
a curtain of poplar trees, the whole habitation having for 
background a dark grove of gigantic elms. The mansion 
was situated in such a way that the sun, falling on it as 
into a funnel, dried up, warmed, and fertilised the mist 
which the verdant screen could not prevent the river wind 
from carrying there every morning and evening. 

Having disembarked unobserved amid the usual bustle 
of the city, Craeke at once directed his steps towards the 
house which we have just described, and which — white, 
trim, and tidy, even more cleanly scoured and more care- 
fully waxed in the hidden corners than in the places 
which wore exposed to view—enclosed a truly happy 
mortal. 

This happy mortal, rara avis, was Dr. van Baerle, the 
godson of Cornelius de Witt. He had inhabited the same 
house ever since his childhood; for it was the house in 
which his father and grandfather, old established princely 
merchants of the princely city of Dort, were born. 

Mynheer van Baerle the father had amassed in the In- 
dian trade three or four hundred thousand guilders, which 
Mynheer van Baerle the son, at the death of his dear and 
worthy parents, found still quite new, although one set of 
them bore the date of coinage of 1640, and the other that of 
1610, a fact which proved that they were guilders of Van 
Baerle the father and of Van Baerle the grandfather; but 
we will inform the reader at once that these three or four 
hundred thousand guilders were only the pocket money, or 
sort of purse, for Cornelius van Baerle, the hero of this 
story, as his landed property in the province yielded him 
an income of about ten thousand guilders a year. 

When the worthy citizen, the father of Cornelius, passed 
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from time into eternity, three months after having buried 
his wife, who seemed to have departed first to smooth for 
him the path of death as she had smoothed for him the 
path of life, he said to his son, as he embraced him for the 
last time, — 

“Kat, drink, and spend your money, if you wish to know 
what life really is; for as to toiling from morn to evening 
on a wooden stool, or a leathern chair, in a counting-house 
or a laboratory, that certainly is not living. Your time to 
die will also come; and if you are not then so fortunate 
as to have a son, you will Jet my name grow extinct, and 
my guilders, which no one has ever fingered but my father, 
myself, and the coiner, will have the surprise of passing to 
an unknown master. And least of all, imitate the example 
of your godfather, Cornelius de Witt, who has plunged 
into politics, the most ungrateful of all careers, and who 
will certainly come to an untimely end.” 

Having given utterance to this paternal advice, the 
worthy Mynheer van Baerle died, to the intense grief of 
his son Cornelius, who cared very little for the guilders, 
and very much for his father. 

Cornelius then remained alone in his large house. In 
vain his godfather offered to him a place in the public ser- 
vice, —in vain did he try to give him a taste for glory, — 
although Cornelius, to gratify his godfather, did embark 
with De Ruyter upon “The Seven Provinces,” the flagship 
of a fleet of one hundred and thirty-nine sail, with which 
the famous admiral set out to contend single-handed against 
the combined forces of France and England. When, guided 
by the pilot Léger, he had come within musket-shot of the 
“Prince,” with the Duke of York (the English king’s 
brother) aboard, upon which De Ruyter, his mentor, made 
so sharp and well directed an attack that the Duke, per- 
ceiving that his vessel would soon have to strike, made the 
best of his way aboard the “Saint Michael”; when he had 
seen the “Saint Michael,” riddled and shattered by the 
Dutch broadside, drift out of the line; when he had wit- 
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nessed the sinking of the “Earl of Sandwich,” and the 
death by fire or drowning of four hundred sailors; when 
he realized that the result of all this destruction — after 
tweuty ships had been blown to pieces, three thousand men 
killed and five thousand injured — was that nothing was 
decided, that both sides claimed the victory, that the fight- 
ing would soon begin again, and that just one more name, 
that of Southwold Bay, had been added to the list of 
battles; when he had estimated how much time is lost 
simply in shutting his eyes aud ears by a man who likes 
to use his reflective powers even while his fellow creatures 
are tannonading one another ;— Cornelius bade farewell 
to De Ruyter, to the Ruart de Pulten, and to glory, kissed 
the knees of the Grand Pensionary, for whom he enter- 
tained the deepest veneration, and retired to his house at 
Dort, tich in his well-earned repose, his twenty-eight years, 
an iron constitution and keen perceptions, and his capital 
of mote than four hundred thousands of florins and income 
of ten thousand, convinced that a man is always endowed 
by Heaven with too much for his own happiness, and just 
enough to make him miserabie. 

Consequently, and to indulge his own idea of happiness, 
Cornelis began to be interested in the study of plants and 
insects, collected and Classified the Flora of all the Dutch 
islands, arranged the whole entomology of the province, 
on whith he wrote a treatise, with plates drawn by his own 
hahds; and at last, being at a loss what to do with his 
time, and especially with his money, which went on ac- 
cumulating at a most alarming rate, he took it into his 
head to select for himself, from all the follies of his coun- 
try and of his age, one of the most elegant and expensive, — 
he became a tulip-fancier. 

It was the time when the Dutch and the Portuguese, 
tivalling each other in this branch of horticulture, had be 
gun to worship that flower, and to make more of a cult of 
it than ever naturalists dared to make of the human race 
for fear of arousing the jealousy of God. 
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Soon people from Dort to Mons began to talk of Mynheer 
van Baerle’s tulips; and his heds, pita, drying-raoms, and 
drawers of bulbs were visited, aa the galleries and libraries 
of Alexandria were by illustrious Roman travellers, 

Van Baerle began by expending hia yearly revenua in 
laying the groundwork of his collection, after whioh he 
broke in upon his new guilders to bring it to perfeation. 
His exertions, indeed, were crowned with 4 most magnifj- 
cent result: he produced three new tulips, which he called 
the * Jane,” after his mother; tha “ Van Baerle,” after his 
father; and the “Cornelius,” after his godfather; the 
other names have escaped us, but the fanciers will be sure 
to find them in the catalogues of the times. 

In the beginning of the year 1672, Cornelius de Witt 
came to Dort for three months, ta live at hia old family 
mansion; for not only was he born in that city, but lis 
family had been resident there for centuries. 

Cornelius, at that period, as William of Orange said, be- 
gan to enjoy the most perfect unpopularity. To his fellow 
citizens, the good burghers of Dort, however, he did not 
appear in the light of a criminal wha doserved ta be hung. 
It is true, they did not particularly like his somewhat 
austere republicanism, but they were proud of his valour; 
and when he made his entrance into their town, the cup of 
honour was offered to him, readily enough, in the name of 
the city. 

After having thanked his fellow citizens, Cornelius pro- 
eceded to his old paternal house, and gave directions for 
some repairs, which he wished to have executed before the 
arrival of his wife and children ; and thence he wended his 
way to the house of his godson, who perhaps was the only 
person in Dort as yet unacquainted with the presence of 
Cornelius in the town. 

In the same degree as Cornelius de Witt had exeited the 
hatred of the people by sowing those evil seeds which are 
called political passions, Van Baerle had gained the affec- 
tions of his fellow citizens by completely shunning the 
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pursuit of politics, absorbed as he was in the peaceful 
pursuit of cultivating tulips. 

Van Baerle was truly beloved by his servants and labour- 
ers; nor had he any conception that there was in this 
world a man who wished ill to another. 

And yet it must be said, to the disgrace of mankind, that 
Cornelius van Baerle, without being aware of the fact, had 
a much more ferocious, fierce, and implacable enemy than 
the Grand Pensionary and his brother had among the Or- 
ange party, who were most hostile to the devoted brothers. 
who had never been sundered by the least misunderstand- 
ing during their lives, and by their mutual devotion in the 
face of death made sure the existence of their brotherly 
affection beyond the grave. 

At the time when Cornelius van Baerle began to devote 
himself to tulip-growing, expending on this hobby his 
yearly revenue and the guilders of his father, there was at 
Dort, living next door to him, a citizen of the name of 
Isaac Boxtel who from the age when he was able to think 
for himself had indulged the same fancy, and who was in 
ecstasies at the mere mention of the word “tulban,” which 
(as we are assured by the “ Floriste Francaise,” the most 
highly considered authority in matters relating to this 
flower) is the first word in the Cingalese tongue which 
was ever used to designate that masterpiece of floriculture 
which is now called the tulip. 

Boxtel had not the good fortune of being rich, like Van 
Baerle. He had therefore, with great care and patience, 
and by dint of strenuous exertions, laid out near his house 
at Dort a garden fit for the culture of his cherished flower ; 
he had mixed the soil according to the most approved pre- 
scriptions, and given to his hotbeds just as much heat and 
fresh air as the strictest rules of horticulture exact. 

Isaac knew the temperature of his frames to the twenti- 
eth part of a degree. He knew the strength of the current 
of air, and tempered it so as to adapt it to the wave of the 
stems of his flowers. His productions also began to meet 
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with the favour of the public. They were beautiful, nay, 
distinguished. Several fanciers had come to see Hoxtel’s 
tulips. At last he had even started amongst all the Lin- 
neuses and Tourneforts a tulip which bore his name, and 
which, after having travelled all through France, had found 
its way into Spain, and penetrated as far as Portugal; and 
the King, Don Alfonso VI.—who, being expelled from 
Lisbon, had retired to the island of Terceira, where he 
amused himself, not, like the great Condé, with watering 
his carnations, but with growing tulips—had, on seeing 
the Boxtel tulip, exclaimed, “ Not so bad, by any means!” 

All at once, Cornelius van Baerle, who, after all his 
learned pursuits, had been seized with the tulipoimania, 
made some changes in his house at Dort, which, as we 
have stated, was next door to that of Boxtel. He raised 
a certain building in his court-yard by a story, which, shut- 
ting out the sun, took half a degree of warmth from Koxtel’s 
garden, and, on the other hand, added half a degree of cold 
in winter; not to mention that it cut the wind, and dis- 
turbed all the horticultural calculations and arrangements 
of his neighbour. 

After all, this mishap appeared to Boxtel of no great 
consequence. Van Baerle was but a painter, a sort of fool 
who tried to reproduce and disfigure on canvas the wonders 
of nature. The painter, he thought, had raised his studio 
by a story to get better light, and thus far he had only 
been in the right. Mynheer van Baerle was a painter, as 
Mynheer Boxtel was a tulip-grower; he wanted somewhat 
more sun for his paintings, and he took half a degree from 
his neighbour’s tulips. 

The law was for Van Baerle, and Roxtel had to abide by it. 

Besides, Isaac had made the discovery that too much 
sun was injurious to tulips, and that this flower grew 
quicker, and had a better colouring, with the temperate 
warmth of morning, than with the powerful heat of the 
midday sun. He therefore felt almost grateful to Cor 
nelius Van Baerle for having given him a screen gratis. 
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Maybe this was not quite in accordance with the true 
state of things in general, and of Isaac Boxtel’s feelings in 
particular. It is certainly astonishing what rich comfort 
great minds, in the midst of momentous catastrophes, will 
derive from the consolations of philosophy. 

But, alas! what was the agony of the unfortunate Boxtel 
on seeing the windows of the new story set out with bulbs 
and seedlings of tulips for the border, and tulips in pots; 
in short, with everything pertaining to the pursuits of a 
tulip-monomaniac ! 

There were bundles of labels, cupboards, and drawers 
with compartments, and wire guards for the cupboards, to 
allow free access to the air whilst keeping out slugs, mice, 
dormice, and rats, all of them very curious fanciers of tulips 
at two thousand frances a bulb. 

Boxtel was quite amazed when he saw all this apparatus, 
but he was not as yet aware of the full extent of his mis- 
fortune. Van Baerle was known to be fond of everything 
that pleases the eye. He studied Nature in all her aspects 
for the benefit of his paintings, which were as minutely 
finished as those of Gérard Dow, his master, and of Miéris, 
his friend. Was it not possible, that, having to paint the 
interior of a tulip-grower’s, he had collected in his new 
atudio all the accessories of decoration ? 

Yet, although thus consoling himself with illusory sup- 
positions, Boxtel was not able to resist the burning curi- 
osity which was devouring him. In the evening, therefore, 
he placed a ladder against the partition wall between their 
gardens, and, looking into that of his neighbour Van Baerle, 
he convinced himself that the soil of a large square bed, 
which had formerly been occupied by different plants, was 
removed, and the ground disposed in beds of loam mixed 
with river mud (a combination which is particularly favour- 
able to the tulip), and the whole surrounded by a border of 
turf to keep the soil in its place. Besides this, sufficient 
shade to temper the noonday heat; aspect south-southwest ; 
water in abundant supply, and at hand; in short, every 
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requirement to insure not only success but also progress. 
There could not be a doubt that Van Baerle had become a 
tulip-grower. 

Boxtel at once pictured to himself this learned man, with 
a capital of four hundred thousand and a yearly income of 
ten thousand guilders, devoting all his intellectual and 
financial resources to the cultivation of the tulip. He fore- 
saw his neighbour’s success, and he felt such a pang at the 
mere idea of this success that his hands dropped powerless, 
his knees trembled, and he fell in despair from the ladder. 

And thus it was not for the sake of painted tulips, but 
for real ones, that Van Baerle took from him half a degree 
of warmth. And thus Van Baerle was to have the mast 
admirably fitted aspect, and, besides, a large, airy, and well 
ventilated chamber where to preserve his bulbs and seed- 
lings; while he, Boxtel, had been obliged to give up for 
this purpose his bedroom, and, lest his sleeping in the 
same apartment might injure his bulbs and seedlings, had 
taken up his abode in a miserable garret. 

Boxtel, then, was to have next door to hima rival and 
successful competitor; and his rival, instead of being some 
unknown, obscure gardener, was the godson of Mynheer 
Cornelius de Witt, that is to say, a celebrity. 

Boxtel, as the reader may see, was not possessed of the 
spirit of Porus, who, on being conquered by Alexander, con- 
soled himself with the celebrity of his conqueror. 

And now if Van Baerle produced a new tulip, and named 
it the John de Witt, after having named one the Cornelius ? 
It was indeed enough to choke one with rage. 

Thus Boxtel, with jealous foreboding, became the prophet 
of his own misfortune. And, after having made this 
melancholy discovery, he passed the most wretched night 
imaginable, 
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CHAPTER VI. 


THE HATRED OF A TULIP-FANCIER. 


From that moment Boxtel’s interest in tulips was no longer 
a stimulus to his exertions, but a deadening anxiety. 
Henceforth all his thoughts ran only upon the injury which 
his neighbour would cause him, and thus his favourite 
occupation was changed into a constant source of misery 
to him. 

Van Baerle, as may easily be imagined, had no sooner 
begun to apply his natural ingenuity to his new fancy, than 
he sucseeded in growing the finest tulips. Indeed, he knew 
better than any one else at Haarlem or Leyden — the two 
towns which boast the best soil and the most congenial 
climate — how to vary the colours, to modify the shape, 
and to produce new species. 

He belonged to that natural, humorous school who took 
for their motto in the seventeenth century the aphorism 
uttered by one of their number in 1653,— “To despiso 
flowers is to offend God.” 

From that premise the school of tulip-fanciers, the most 
exclusive of all schools, worked out the following syllogism 
in the same year: — 

“To despise flowers is to offend God. 

“The more beautiful the flower is, the more does one 
offend God in despising it. 

“The tulip is the most beautiful of all flowers, 

“Therefore, he who despises the tulip offends God beyond 
measure.” 

By reasoning of this kind, it can be seen that the four or 
five thousand tulip-growers of Holland, France, and Fortu: 
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gal, leaving out those of Ceylon and China and the Indies, 
might, if so disposed, put the whole world under the ban, 
and condemn as schismatics and heretics and deserving of 
death the several hundred millions of mankind whose hopes 
of salvation were not centred upon the tulip. 

We cannot doubt that in such a cause Boxtel, though he 
was Van Baerle’s deadly foe, would have marched under 
the same banner with him. 

Mynheer van Baerle and his tulips, therefore, were in 
the mouth of everybody; so much so, that Boxtel’s name 
disappeared for ever from the list of the notable tulip- 
growers in Holland, and those of Dort were now represented 
by Cornelius van Baerle, the modest and inoffensive savant. 

Engaging, heart and soul, in his pursuits of sowing, 
planting, and gathering, Van Baerle, caressed by the 
whole fraternity of tulip-growers in Europe, entertained 
not the least suspicion that there was at his very door a 
pretender whose throne he had usurped. 

He went on in his career, and consequently in his 
triumphs ; and in the course of two years he covered his 
borders with such marvellous productions as no mortal 
man, following in the tracks of the Creator, except per- 
haps Shakespeare and Rubens, have equalled in point of 
numbers. 

And also, if Dante had wished for a new type to be 
added to his characters of the Inferno, he might have 
chosen Boxtel during the period of Van Baerle’s successes. 
Whilst Cornelius was weeding, manuring, watering his beds, 
whilst, kneeling on the turf border, he analysed every 
vein of the flowering tulips, and meditated on the modifi- 
cations which might be affected by crosses of colour or oth- 
erwise, Boxtel, concealed behind a small sycamore which 
he had trained at the top of the partition wall in the shape 
of a fan, watched, with his eyes starting from their sock- 
ets and with foaming mouth, every step and every gesture 
of his neighbour; and whenever he thought he saw him 
look happy, or descried a smile on his lips, or a flash of 
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contetttment glistening in his eyes, he poured out towards 
him such a volley of maledictions and furious threats as to 
make it indeed a matter of wonder that this venomous 
breath of envy and hatred did not carry a blight on the 
innocent flowers which had excited it. 

When the evil spirit has once taken hold of the heart of 
inan, it urges him on, without letting him stop. Thus 
Boxtel soon was no longer content with seeing Van Baerle. 
He wanted to see his flowers, too; he had the feelings 
of an artist; the master-piece of a rival engrossed his 
interest. 

He therefore bought a telescope, which enabled him to 
watch as accurately as did the owner himself every pro- 
gressive development of the flower, from the moment when, 
in the first year, its pale seed-leaf begins to peep from the 
ground, to that glorious one, when, after five years, its 
petals at last reveal the hidden treasures of its chalice. 
How often had the miserable, jealous man to observe in 
Van Baerle’s beds tulips which dazzled him by their beauty, 
and almost choked him by their perfection! 

And then, after the first blush of the admiration which 
he could not help feeling, he began to be tortured by the 
pangs of envy, by that slow fever which creeps over the 
heart and changes it into a nest of vipers, each devouring 
the other and ever born anew. How often did Boxtel, in 
the midst of tortures which no pen is able fully to describe, — 
how often did he feel an inclination to jump down into the 
garden during the night, to destroy the plants, to tear the 
bulbs with his teeth, and to sacrifice to his wrath the owner 
himself, if he should venture to stand up for the defence of 
his tulips ! 

But to kill a tulip was a horrible crime in the eyes of a 
genuine tulip-fancier ; as to killing a man, it would not have 
mattered so very much. 

Yet Van Baerle made such progress in the noble science 
of growing tulips, which he seemed to master with the true 
instinct of genius, that Boxtel at last was maddened to such 
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a degree as to think of throwing stones and sticks into the 
flower-stands of his neighbour. But, remembering that he 
would be sure to be found out, and that he would not only 
be punished by law, but also dishonoured for ever in the face 
of all the tulip-growers of Hurope, he had recourse to strat- 
acem, and, to gratify his hatred, tried to devise a plan by 
means of which he might gain his ends without being com- 
promised himself. 

He considered a long time, and at last his meditations 
were crowned with success. 

One evening he tied two cats together by their hind legs 
with a string about six feet in length, and threw them fram 
the wall into the midst of that noble, that princely, that 
royal bed, which contained not only the “Cornelius de 
Witt,” but also the “Beauty of Brabant,” milk-white, 
edged with purple and pink, the “ Marble of Rotterdam,” 
eolour of flax, blossoms feathered red and flesh colour, the 
“Wonder of Haarlem,” the “Colombin obscur,” and the 
“ Colombin elair terni.” 

The frightened cats, having alighted on the ground, first 
tried to fly eagh in a different direction, until the string by 
which they were tied together was tightly stretched across 
the bed; then, however, feeling that they were not able to 
get off, they began to pull to and fro, and to wheel about 
with hideous caterwaulings, mowing down with their string 
the flowers among which they were struggling, until, after 
a furious strife of about a quarter of an hour, the string 
broke and the combatants vanished. 

Roxtel, hidden behind his sycamore, could not see any- 
thing, as it was pitch-dark; but the piercing cries of the 
cats told the whole tale, and his heart overflowing with 
gall now throbbed with triumphant joy. 

Roxtel was so eager to ascertiin the extent of the injury, 
that he remained at his post until morning to feast his eyes 
on the sad state in which the two cats had left the flower- 
beds of his neighbour. The mists of the morning chilled 
his frame, but he did not feel the cold, the hope of revenge 
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keeping his blood at fever heat. The chagrin of his rival 
was to pay for all the inconvenience which he incurred 
himself. 

At the earliest dawn the door of the white house opened, 
and Van Baerle made his appearance, approaching the 
flower-beds with the smile of a man who has passed the 
night comfortably in his bed, and has had happy dreams. — 

All at once he perceived furrows and little mounds of 
earth on the beds which only the evening before had been 
as smooth as a mirror; all at once he perceived the sym- 
metrical rows of his tulips to be completely disordered, like 
the pikes of a battalion in the midst of which a shell has 
fallen. 

He ran up to them with blanched cheek. 

Boxtel trembled with joy. Fifteen or twenty tulips, torn 
and crushed, were lying about, some of them bent, others 
completely broken and already withering, the sap oozing 
from their bleeding bulbs: how gladly would Van Baerle 
have redeemed that precious sap with his own blood! 

But what were his surprise and his delight! what was 
the disappointment of his rival! Not one of the four tulips 
which the latter had meant to destroy was injured at all. 
They raised proudly their noble heads above the corpses of 
their slain companions. This was enough to console Van 
Baerle, and enough to fan the rage of the horticultural 
murderer, who tore his hair at the sight of the effects of 
the crime which he had committed in vain. 

Van Baerle could not imagine the cause cf the mishap, 
which, fortunately, was of far less consequence than it 
might have been. On making inquiries, he learned that the 
whole night had been disturbed by terrible caterwaulings. 
He besides found traces of the cats, their footmarks and 
hairs left behind on the battle-field; to guard, therefore, in 
future against a similar outrage, he gave orders that hence- 
forth one of the under gardeners should sleep in the garden 
in a sentry-box near the flower-beds. 

Boxtel heard him give the order, and saw the sentry-box 
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put up that very day; but he deemed himself lucky in not 
having been suspected, and, being more than ever incensed 
against the successful horticulturist, he resolved to bide 
his time. 

Just then the Tulip Society of Haarlem offered a prize 
for the discovery (we dare not say the manufacture) of a 
large black tulip without a spot of colour, a thing which had 
not yet been accomplished, and was considered impossible, 
as at that time there did not exist a flower of that species 
approaching even to a dark nut-brown. It was, therefore, 
generally said that the founders of the prize might just 
as well have offered two millions as a hundred thousand 
guilders, since no one would be able to gain it. 

The tulip-growing world, however, was thrown by it into 
a state of most active commotion. Some fanciers caught at 
the idea without believing it practicable; but such is the 
power of imagination among florists, that, although consid. 
ering the undertaking as certain to fail, all their thoughts 
were engrossed by that great black tulip, which was looked 
upon to be as chimerical as the black swan of Horace or 
the white raven of French tradition. 

Van Baerle was one of the tulip-growers who were struck 
with the idea; Boxtel thought of it in the light of a spec- 
ulation. Van Baerle, as soon as the idea had once taken 
root in his clear and ingenious mind, began slowly the 
necessary planting and cross-breeding to reduce the tulips 
which he had grown already from red to brown, and from 
brown to dark brown. 

By the next year he had obtained flowers of a perfect 
nut-brown, and Boxtel espied them in the border, whereas 
he had himself as yet only succeeded in producing the 
light brown. 

It might perhaps be interesting to explain to the gentle 
reader the beautiful chain of theories which go to prove 
that the tulip borrows its colors from the elements ; perhaps 
we should give him vleasure if we were to maintain and 


egtablish that nothing is impossible for a florist who avails 
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himself with judgment and discretion and patience of the 
sun’s heat, the clear water, the juices of the earth, and the 
cool breezes. But this is not a treatise upon tulips in gene 
eral; it is the story of one particular tulip which we have 
undertaken to write, and to that we limit ourselves, how- 
ever alluring the subject which is so closely allied to ours. 

Boxtel, once more worsted by the superiority of his 
hated rival, was now completely disgusted with tulip-grow- 
ing, and, being driven half mad, devoted himself entirely to 
observation. 

The house of his rival was quite open to view; a garden 
exposed to the sun; cabinets with glass walls, shelves, cup- 
boards, boxes, and ticketed pigeon-holes, which could easily 
be surveyed by the telescope. Boxtel allowed his bulbs to 
rot in the pits, his seedlings to dry up in their cases, and 
his tulips to wither in the borders, and henceforward occu- 
pied himself with nothing else but the doings at Van 
Baerle’s. He breathed through the stalks of Van Baerlo’s 
tulips, quenched his thirst with the water he sprinkled 
upon them, and feasted on the fine soft earth which his 
neighbour scattered upon his cherished bulbs. 

But the most curious part of the operations was not 
performed in the garden. 

It might be one o’clock in the morning when Van Baerle 
went up to his laboratory, into the glazed cabinet whither 
Boxtel’s telescope had such an ensy access; and here, as 
soon as the lamp illuminated the walls and windows, Boxtel 
saw the inventive genius of his rival at work. 

He beheld him sifting his seeds, and soaking them in 
liquids which were destined to modify or to deepen their 
colours. He knew what Cornelius meant when heating 
certain grains, then moistening them, then combining them 
With others by a sort of grafting, —- a minute and marvel- 
lously delicate manipulation, — and when he shut up in dark- 
ness those which were expected to furnish the black colour, 
exposed to the sun or to the lamp those which were to pro- 
duce red, and placed between the endless reflections of twe 
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water-mirrors those intended for white, the pure representa, 
tion of the limpid element. 

This innocent magic, the fruit at the same time of child 
like musings and of manly genius — this patient untiring 
labour, of which Boxtel knew himself to be incapable— 
made him, gnawed as he was with envy, centre all his life 
all bis thoughts, and all his hopes in his telescope, 

For, strange to say, the love and interest of horticulture 
had not deadened in Isaac his fierce envy and thirst of re 
venge, Sometimes, whilst covering Van Baerle with his tele. 
scope, he deluded himself into a belief that he was levelling 
a never-failing musket at him: and then he would seek with 
his finger for the trigger to fire the shot which was to have 
killed bis neighbour, But 1t is time that we should connect 
with this epoch of the operations of the one, and the 
espionage of the other, the visit which Cornelius de Watt 
came to pay to his native town, 
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CHAPTER VIL. 
THE HAPPY MAN MAKES ACQUAINTANCE WITH MISFORTUNE. 


CoRNELIUS DE WITT, after having attended to his family 
affairs, reached the house of his godson, Cornelius van 
Baerle, one evening in the month of January, 1672. 

De Witt, although being very little of a horticulturist or 
of an artist, went over the whole mansion, from the studio 
to the green-house, inspecting everything, from the pictures 
down to the tulips. He thanked his godson for having 
joined him on the deck of the admiral’s ship, “The Seven 
Provinces,” during the battle of Southwold Bay, and for 
having given his name to a magnificent tulip; and whilst 
he thus, with the kindness and affability of a father to a 
son, visited Van Baerle’s treasures, the crowd gathered with 
curiosity, and even respect, before the door of the happy 
man. 

All this hubbub excited the attention of Boxtel, who was 
just taking his meal by his fireside. He inquired what it 
meant, and, on being informed of the cause of all this stir, 
climbed up to his post of observation, where, in spite of the 
cold, he took his stand, with the telescope to his eye. 

This telescope had not been of great service to him since 
the autumn of 1671. The tulips, like true daughters of the 
East, averse to cold, do not abide in the open ground in 
winter. They need the shelter of the house, the soft bed 
on the shelves, and the congenial warmth of the stove. 
Van Baerle, therefore, passed the whole winter in his labo- 
ratory, in the midst of his books and pictures. He went 
only rarely to the room where he kept his bulbs, unless it 
were to allow some occasional rays of the sun to enter, by 
opening one of the movable sashes of the glass front. 
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On the evening of which we are speaking, after the two 
Corneliuses had visited together all the apartments of the 
house, whilst a train of domestics followed their steps, De 
Witt said in a low voice to Van Baerle, — 

“My dear son, send these people away, and let us be 
alone for some minutes.” 

The younger Cornelius, bowing assent, said aloud,— 

“ Would you now, sir, please to see my dry-room ?” 

The dry-room, this pantheon, this sanctum sanctorum of 
the tulip-fancier, was, as Delphi of old, interdicted to the 
profane uninitiated. 

Never had any of his servants been bold enough to set 
his foot there. Cornelius admitted only the inoffensive 
broom of an old Frisian housekeeper, who had been his 
nurse, and who from the time when he had devoted him- 
self to the culture of tulips ventured no longer to put 
onions in his stews, for fear of pulling to pieces and min- 
cing the idol of her foster child. 

At the mere mention of the dry-room, therefore, the ser- 
vants who were carrying the lights respectfully fell back. 
Cornelius, taking the candlestick from the hands of the 
foremost, conducted his godfather into that room, which 
was no other than that very cabinet with a glass front into 
which Boxtel was continually prying with his telescope. 

The envious spy was watching more intently than ever. 

First of all he saw the walls and windows lit up. 

then two dark figures appeared. 

One of them, tall, majestic, stern, sat down near the table 
on which Van Baerle had placed the taper. 

In this figure, Boxtel recognised the pale features of 
Cornelius de Witt, whose long hair, parted in front, fell 
over his shoulders. 

De Witt, after having said some few words to Cornelius, 
the meaning of which the prying neighbour could not read 
in the movement of his lips, took from his breast pocket a 
white parcel, carefully sealed, which Boxtel, judging from 
the manner in which Cornelius received it, and placed it in 
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one of the presses, supposed to contain papers of the great 
est importance. 

His first thought was that this precious deposit enclosed 
some newly imported bulbs from Bengal or Ceylon; but 
he soon reflected that Cornelius de Witt was very little 
addicted to tulip-growing, and that he only occupied him- 
self with the affairs of man, a pursuit by far less peaceful 
and agreeable than that of the florist. He therefore came 
to the conclusion that the parcel contained simply some 
papers, and that these papers were relating to politics. 

But why should papers of political import be intrusted 
to Van Baerle, who not only was, but also boasted of being, 
an entire stranger to the science of government, which, in 
his opinion, was more occult than alchemy itself ? 

It was undoubtedly a deposit which Cornelius de Witt, 
already threatened by the unpopularity with which his 
countrymen were going to honour him, was placing in the 
hands of his godson; a contrivance so much the more 
cleverly devised, as it certainly was not at all likely that it 
should be searched for at the house of one who had always 
stood aloof from every sort of intrigue. 

And, besides, if the parcel had been made up of bulbs, 
Boxtel knew his neighbour too well not to expect that Van 
Baerle would not have lost one moment in satisfying his 
curiosity and feasting his eyes on the present which he had 
received. 

But, on the contrary, Cornelius had received the parcel 
from the hands of his godfather with every mark of respect, 
and put it by with the same respectful manner in a drawer, 
stowing it away so that it should not take up too mueh of 
the room which was reserved to his bulbs. 

The parcel thus being secreted, Cornelius de Witt got 
up, pressed the hand of his godson, and turned towards the 
door, Van Baerle seizing the candlestick, and lighting him 
on his way down to the street, which was still erowded' 
with people who wished to see their great fellow citizen 
getting into his coach, 
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Boxtel had not been mistaken in his supposition. The 
deposit intrusted to Van Baerle, and carefully locked up by 
him, was nothing more nor less than John de Witt’s cor- 
respondence with the Marquis de Louvois, the war minister 
of the King of France; only the godfather forbore giving 
to his godson the least intimation concerning the political 
importance of the secret, merely desiring him not to deliver 
the parcel to any one but to himself, or to whomsoever he 
should send to claim it in his name. 

And Van Baerle, as we have seen, locked it up with his 
most precious bulbs, to think no more of it, after his god- 
father had left him; very unlike Boxtel, who looked upon 
this parcel as a clever pilot does on the distant and scarcely 
perceptible cloud which is increasing on its way, and which 
is fraught with a storm. 

Little dreaming of the jealous hatred of his neighbour, 
Van Baerle had proceeded step by step towards gaining the 
prize offered by the Horticultural Society of Haarlem. He 
had progressed from hazel-nut shade to that of roasted 
coffee; and on the very day when the frightful events took 
place at the Hague which we have related in the preceding 
chapters, we find him, about one o’clock in the day, gather- 
ing from the border the young suckers raised from tulips 
of the colour of roasted coffees; and which, being expected 
to flower for the first time in the spring of 1675, would 
undoubtedly produce the large black tulip required by the 
Haarlem Society. 

On the 20th of August, 1672, at one o’clock, Cornelius 
was therefore in his dry-room, with his feet resting on the 
foot-bar of the table, and his elbows on the cover, looking 
with intense delight on three suckers which he had just 
detached from the mother bulb, pure, perfect, and entire, 
and from which was to grow that wonderful produce of 
hortioulture which would render the name of Cornelius 
van Baerle for ever illustrious. 

“T shall find the black tulip,” said Cornelius to himself, 


whilat detaching the suckers, “I shall obtain the hundred 
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thousand guilders offered by the Society. I shall distribute 
them among the poor of Dort; and thus the hatred which 
every rich man has to encounter in times of civil wars will 
be soothed down, and I shall be able, without fearing any 
harm either from Republicans or Orangists, to keep aa 
heretofore my borders in splendid condition. I need no 
more be afraid lest on the day of a riot the shopkeepers of 
the town and the sailors of the port should come and tear 
out my bulbs, to boil them as onions for their families, as 
they have sometimes quietly threatened when they hap- 
pened to remember my having paid two or three hundred 
guilders for one bulb. It is therefore settled I shall give 
the hundred thousand guilders of the Haarlem prize to the 
poor. And yet —” 

Here Cornelius stopped and heaved a sigh. “ And yet,” 
he continued, “it would have been so very delightful to 
spend the hundred thousand guilders on the enlargement of 
my tulip-bed, or even on a journey to the East, the country 
of beautiful flowers. But, alas! these are no thoughts for 
the present times, when muskets, standards, proclamations, 
and beating of drums are the order of the day.” 

Van Baerle raised his eyes to heaven and sighed again. 
Then turning his glance towards his bulbs, — objects of 
much greater importance to him than all those muskets, 
standards, drums, and proclamations, which he conceived 
only to be fit to disturb the minds of honest people, — he 
said :— 

“These are, indeed, beautiful bulbs; how smooth they 
are, how well formed ; there is that air of melancholy about 
them which promises to produce a flower of the colour of 
ebony. On their skin you cannot even distinguish the cir- 
culating veins with the naked eye. Certainly, certainly, 
not a light spot will disfigure the tulip which I have called 
into existence. And by what name shall we call this 
offspring of my sleepless nights, of my labour and my 
thought? TZulipa nigra Barlensis? 

“Yes, Barlensis; a fine name, All the tulip-fanciers — 
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that is to say, all the intelligent people of Europe — will 
feel a thrill of excitement when the rumour spreads to the 
four quarters of the globe: THe GRAND BLACK TULIP I8 
rounD! ‘How is it called?’ the fanciers will ask. — 
‘Tulipa nigra Barlensis !’ —‘Why Barlensis ?’ —‘ After 
its grower, Van Baerle,’ will be the answer. —‘ And who is 
this Van Baerle ?’ —‘It is the same who has already pro- 
duced five new tulips: the Jane, the John de Witt, the 
Cornelius de Witt, etc.’ Well, that is what I call my 
ambition. It will cause tears to noone. And people will 
talk of my Tulipa nigra Barlensis when perhaps my god- 
father, this sublime politician, is only known from the tulip 
to which I have given his name. 

“Oh! these darling bulbs! 

‘When my tulip has flowered,” Baerle continued in his 
soliloquy, ‘‘and when tranquillity is restored in Holland, I 
shall give to the poor only fifty thousand guilders, which, 
after all, is a goodly sum for a man who is under no obliga- 
tion whatever. Then, with the remaining fifty thousand 
guilders, [ shall make experiments. With them I shall 
succeed in imparting scent to the tulip. Ah! if I succeed 
in giving it the odour of the rose or the carnation, or, what 
would be still better, a completely new scent; if I restored 
to this queen of flowers its natural distinctive perfume, 
which she has lost in passing from her Eastern to her 
European throne, and which she must have in the Indian 
peninsula at Goa, Bombay, and Madras, and especially in 
that island which in olden times, as is asserted, was the 
terrestrial paradise, and which is called Ceylon, —oh, what 
glory! I must say, I would then rather be Cornelius van 
Baerle than Alexander, Cesar, or Maximilian. 

Oh the admirable bulbs !” 

Thus Cornelius indulged in the delights of contemplation, 
and was carried away by the sweetest dreams. 

Suddenly the bell of his cabinet was rung much more 
violently than usual. 

Cornelius, startJed, laid his hands on his bulbs, and turned 
round, 
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‘¢ Who is here?” he asked, 

“ Sir,” answered the servant; “it is a messenger from the 
Hague.” 

‘A messenger from the Hague! What does ha want?” 

“Sir, it is Craeke.” 

“Craeke! the confidential servant of Mynheer John de 
Witt? Good, let him wait.” 

“T cannot wait,” said a voice in the lobby. 

And at the same time forcing his way in, Craeke rushed 
into the dry-room. 

This abrupt entrance was such an infringement on the 
established rules of the household of Cornelius van Baerle, 
that the latter, at the sight of Craeke, almost convulsively 
moved his hand which covered the bulbs, so that two of 
them fell on the floor, one of them rolling under a small 
table, and the other into the fireplace. 

“Zounds!” said Cornelius, eagerly picking up his pre- 
cious bulbs, “what’s the matter ? ” 

“The matter, sir!” said Craeke, laying a paper on the 
large table, on which the third bulb was lying, — “the mat- 
ter is, that you are requested to read this paper without 
losing one moment.” 

And Craeke, who thought he had remarked in the streets 
of Dort symptoms of a tumult similar to that which he had 
witnessed before his departure from the Hague, ran off 
without even looking behind him. 

“All right! all right! my dear Craeke,” said Cornelius, 
stretching his arm under the table for the bulb; “your 
paper shall be read, indeed it shall.” 

Then, examining the bulb, which he held in the hollow 
of his hand, he said: “ Well, here is one of them uninjured. 
That confounded Craeke! thus to rush into my dry-room; 
let us now look after the other.” 

And without laying down the bulb which he already held, 
Baerle went to the fireplace, knelt down, and stirred with 
the tip of his finger the ashes, which fortunately were quite 
cold, 
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He at once felt the other bulb. 

“Well, here it is,” he said; and, looking at it with 
almost fatherly affection, he exclaimed, “Uninjured as the 
first |” 

At this very instant, and whilst Cornelius, still on his 
knees, was examining his pets, the door of the dry-room 
was so violently shaken, and opened in such a brusque 
manner, that Cornelius felt rising in his cheeks and his ears 
the glow of that evil counsellor which is called wrath. 

“Now, what is it again,’ he demanded; “are people 
going mad here?” 

“Oh, sir! sir!” cried the servant, rushing into the 
dry-room with a much paler face and with a much more 
frightened mien than Craeke had shown. 

“Well!” asked Cornelius, foreboding some mischief from 
this double breach of the strict rule of his house. 

“Qh, sir, fly! fly quick!” cried the servant. 

“Fly! and what for?” 

“Sir, the house is full of the guards of the States.” 

“What do they want?” 

“They want you.” 

What for?” 

“To arrest you.” 

“ Arrest me? arrest me, do you say ?” 

“Yes, sir, and they are headed by a magistrate.” 

‘‘ What ’s the meaning of all this?” said Van Baerle, 
grasping in his hands the two bulbs, and directing his 
terrified glance towards the staircase. 

“They are coming up! they are coming up!” cried the 
servant. 

“Oh, my dear child, my worthy master!” cried the old 
housekeeper, who now likewise made her appearance in the 
dry-room, “take your gold, your jewelry, and fly, fly!” 

“But how shall I make my escape, nurse?’ said Van 
Baerle. 

“Jump out of the window.” 

“Twenty-five feet from the ground!” 
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“But you will fall on six feet of soft soil!” 

“Yes, but I should fall on my tulips.” 

Never mind, jump out.” 

Cornelius took the third bulb, approached the window, 
and opened it, but seeing what havoc he would necessarily 
cause in his borders, and, more than this, what a height he 
would have to jump, he called out, “ Never!” and fell back 
a step. 

At this moment they saw across the banister of the stair- 
case the points of the halberds of the soldiers rising. 

The housekeeper raised her hands to heaven. 

As to Cornelius van Baerle, it must be stated to his hon- 
our, not as a man, but as a tulip-fancier, his only thought 
was for his inestimable bulbs. 

Looking about for a paper in which to wrap them up, he 
noticed the fly-leaf from the Bible, which Craeke had laid 
upon the table, took it without in his confusion remember- 
ing whence it came, folded in it the three bulbs, secreted 
them in his bosom, and waited. 

At this very moment the soldiers, preceded by a magis- 
trate, entered the room. 

“Are you Dr. Cornelius van Baerle?” demanded the 
magistrate (who, although knowing the young man very 
well, put his question according to the forms of justice, 
which gave his proceedings a much more dignified air). 

“T am that person, Master van Spennen,” answered 
Cornelius, politely, to his judge, “and you know it very 
well.” 

“Then give up to us the seditious papers which you 
secrete in your house.” 

“The seditious papers!” repeated Cornelius, quite dum- 
founded at the imputation. 

“ Now don’t look astonished, if you please.” 

“T vow to you, Master van Spennen,” Cornelius replied, 
“that I am completely at a loss to understand what you 
want.” 

“ Then I shall put you in the way, Doctor,” said the judge; 
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“sive up to us the papers which the traitor Cornelius de 
Witt deposited with you in the month of January last.” 

A sudden light came into the mind of Cornelius. 

“ Halloa!” said Van Spennen, “you begin now to remem. 
ber, don’t you ?” 

‘Indeed I do; but you spoke of seditious papers, and I 
have none of that sort.” 

“You deny it then ?” 

“Certainly I do.” 

The magistrate turned round and took a rapid survey of 
the whole cabinet. 

“ Where is the apartment you call your dry-room? ” he 
asked. 

“The very same where you now are, Master van 
Spennen.” 

The magistrate cast a glance at a small note at the top of 
his papers. 

“All right,” he said, like a man who is sure of his 
ground. 

Then, turning round towards Cornelius, he continued, 
“Will you give up those papers to me?” 

“ But I cannot, Master van Spennen; those papers do not 
belong to me ; they have been deposited with me as a trust, 
and a trust is sacred.” 

“Dr. Cornelius,” said the judge, “in the name of the 
States, I order you to open this drawer, and to give up to 
me the papers which it contains.” 

Saying this, the judge pointed with his finger, to the 
third drawer of the press, near the fireplace. 

In this very drawer, indeed, the papers deposited by the 
Warden of the Dikes with his godson were lying; a proof 
that the police had received very exact information. 

“Ah! you will not,” said Van Spennen, when he saw 
Cornelius standing immovable and bewildered; “then I 
shall open the drawer myself.” 

And, pulling out the drawer to its full length, the magis- 
trate at first alighted on about twenty bulbs, carefully 
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arranged and ticketed, and then on the paper parcel, which 
had remained in exactly the same state as it was when do 
livered by the unfortunate Cornelius de Witt to his godgon, 

The magistrate broke the seals, tore off the envelope, 
cast an eager glance on the first leaves which met his eye, 
and then, exclaimed, in a tertible voice, — 

“Well, justice has been rightly informed after all!” 

“How,” said Cornelius, “ how is this ?” 

“Don’t pretend to be ignorant, Mynheer van Baerle,” 
answered the magistrate. “Follow me.” 

“How’s that! follow you?” cried the Doctor. 

“Yes, sir, for in the name of the States I arrest you.” 

Arrests were not as yet made in the name of William of 
Orange; he had not been Stadtholder long enough for 
that, 

“ Arrest me!” cried Cornelius; “but what have I 
done ?” 

“ That’s no affair of mine, Doctor; you will explain all 
that before your judges.” 

“Where ?” 

* At the Hague.” 

Cornelins, in mute stupefaction, embraced his old nurse, 
who was in a swoon; shook hands with his servants, who 
were bathed in tears, and followed the magistrate, who put 
him in a coach as a prisoner of state and had him driven 
at full gallop to the Hague. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
AN INVASION. 


THE incident just related was, as the reader has guessed 
before this, the diabolical work of Mynheer Isaac Boxtel. 

It will be remembered that, with the help of his telescope, 
not even the least detail of the private meeting between 
Cornelius de Witt and Van Baerle had escaped him. He 
had, indeed, heard nothing; but he had seen everything, 
and had rightly concluded that the papers intrusted by the 
Warden to the Doctor must have been of great importance, 
as he saw Van Baerle so carefully secreting the parcel in 
the drawer where he used to keep his most precious bulbs. 

The upshot of all this was that when Boxtel, who watched 
the course of political events much more attentively than 
his neighbour Cornelius was used to do, heard the news of 
the brothers De Witt being arrested on a charge of high 
treason against the States, he thought within his heart that 
very likely he needed only to say one word, and the godson 
would be arrested as well as the godfather. 

Yet, full of happiness as was Boxtel’s heart at the chance, 
he at first shrank with horror from the idea of informing 
against a man whom this information might lead to the 
scaffold, 

But there is this terrible thing in evil thoughts, that evil 
minds soon grow familiar with them. 

Besides this, Mynheer Isaac Boxtel encouraged himself 
with the following sophism : — 

“Cornelius de Witt is a bad eitizen, as he is charged 
with high treason, and arrested. 

“T, on the contrary, ama good citizen, as I am not chargec 
with anything in the world, as I am as free as the air of 
heaven. 
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“Tf, therefore, Cornelius de Witt is a bad citizen, —of 
which there can be no doubt, as he is charged with high 
treason, and arrested, — his accomplice, Cornelius van 
Baerle, is no less a bad citizen than himself. 

‘And, as I am a good citizen, and as it is the duty of 
every good citizen to inform against the bad ones, it is my 
duty to inform against Cornelius van Baerle,” 

Specious as this mode of reasoning might sound, it would 
not perhaps have taken so complete a hold of Boxtel, nor 
would he perhaps have yielded to the mere desire of ven- 
geance which was gnawing at his heart, had not the demon 
of envy been joined with that of cupidity. 

Boxtel was quite aware of the progress which Van Baerle 
had made towards producing the grand black tulip. 

Dr. Cornelius, notwithstanding all his modesty, had not 
been able to hide from his most intimate friends that he 
was all but certain to win, in the year of grace 1673, the prize 
of a hundred thousand guilders offered by the Horticultural 
Society of Haarlem. 

It was just this certainty of Cornelius van Baerle that 
caused the fever which raged in the heart of Isaac Boxtel. 

If Cornelius should be arrested there would necessarily 
be a great upset in his house, and during the night after 
his arrest no one would think of keeping watch over the 
tulips in his garden. 

Now in that night Boxtel would climb over the wall, 
and, as he knew the position of the bulb which was to pro- 
duce the grand black tulip, he would filch it; and instead 
of flowering for Cornelius, it would flower for him, Isaac; 
he also, instead of Van Baerle, would have the prize of a 
hundred thousand guilders, not to speak of the sublime 
honour of calling the new flower Tulipa nigra Boxtellensis, — 
@ result which would satisfy not only his vengeance, but 
also his cupidity and his ambition. 

Awake, he thought of nothing but the grand black tulip; 
asleep, he dreamed of it. 

At last, on the 19th of August, about two o’clock in the 
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afternoon, the temptation grew so strong, that Mynheer 
Isaac was no longer able to resist it. 

Accordingly, he wrote an anonymous information, the 
minute exactness of which made up for its want of authen- 
ticity, and posted his letter. 

Never did a venomous paper, slipped into the jaws of the 
bronze lions at Venice, produce a more prompt and terrible 
effect. 

On the same evening the letter reached the principal 
magistrate, who without a moment’s delay convoked his 
colleagues early for the next morning. On the following 
morning, therefore, they assembled, and decided on Van 
Baerle’s arrest, placing the order for its execution in the 
hands of master Van Spennen, who, as we have seen, per. 
formed his duty like a true Hollander, and who arrested 
the Doctor at the very hour when the Orange party at the 
Hague were roasting the bleeding shreds of flesh torn from 
the corpses of Cornelius and John de Witt. 

But, whether from a feeling of shame or from craven 
weakness, Isaac Boxtel did not venture that day to point 
his telescope either at the garden, or at the laboratory, or 
at the dry-room. 

He knew too well what was about to happen in the house 
of the poor doctor to feel any desire to look into it. He 
did not even get up when his only servant— who envied 
the lot of the servants of Cornelius just as bitterly as 
Boxtel did that of their master—entered his bedroom. 
He said to the man, — 

“T shall not get up to-day; I am ill.” 

About nine o’clock he heard a great noise in the street, 
which made him tremble; at this moment he was paler 
than a real invalid, and shook more violently than a man in 
the height of fever. 

His servant entered the room; Boxtel hid himself under 
the counterpane. 

“Oh, sir!” cried the servant, not without some inkling 
that, whilst deploring the mishap which had befallen Van 
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Baerle, he was announcing agreeable news to his master, —~ 
“oh, sir! you do not know, then, what is happening at this 
moment ?” 

“ How can I know it?” answered Boxtel, with an almost 
unintelligible voice. 

“ Well, Mynheer Boxtel, at this moment your neighbour 
Cornelius van Baerle is arrested for high treason.” 

“ Nonsense!” Boxtel muttered, with a faltering voice; 
“the thing is impossible.” 

“Faith, sir, at any rate that’s what people say; and, 
besides, I have seen Judge van Spennen with the archers 
entering the house.” 

“Well, if you have seen it with your own eyes, that’s a 
different case altogether.” 

“ At all events,” said the servant, “TI shall go and inquire 
once more. Be you quiet, sir, I shall let you know all 
about it.” 

Boxtel contented himself with signifying his approval of 
the zeal of his servant by dumb show. 

The inan went out, and returned in half an hour. 

“Oh, sir, all that I told you is indeed quite true.” 

‘How so?” 

“ Mynheer van Baerle is arrested, and has been put into 
& carriage, and they are driving him to the Hague.” 

“'lo the Hague !” 

“Yes, to the Hague; and if what people say is true, it 
won’t do him much good. ” 

“ And what do they say?” Boxtel asked. 

“ Faith, sir, they say — but it is not quite sure— that by 
this hour the burghers must be murdering Mynheer Corne- 
lius and Mynheer John de Witt.” 

“Qh,” muttered, or rather growled Boxtel, closing hia 
eyes from the dreadful picture which presented itself to his 
imagination. 

“ Why, to be sure,”’ said the servant to himself, whilst leav- 
ing tho room, “ Mynheer Isaac Boxtel must be very sick not 
to have jumped from his bed on hearing such good news,” 
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And, in reality, Isaac Boxtel was very sick, like a man 
who has murdered another. 

But he had murdered his man with a double object ; the 
first was attained, the second was still to be attained. 

Night closed in. It was the night which Boxtel had 
looked forward to. 

As soon as it was dark he got up. 

He then climbed into his sycamore. 

He had calculated correctly; no one thought of keeping 
watch over the garden; the house and the servants were 
all in the utmost confusion. 

He heard the clock strike — ten, eleven, twelve. 

At midnight, with a beating heart, trembling hands, and 
a livid countenance, he descended from the tree, took a lad- 
der, leaned it against the wall, mounted it to the last step 
but one, and listened. 

All was perfectly quiet, not a sound broke the silence of 
the night; one solitary light, that of the housekeeper, was 
burning in the house. 

This silence and this darkness emboldened Boxtel; he 
got astride the wall, stopped for an instant, and, after hav- 
ing ascertained that there was nothing to fear, he put 
his ladder from his own garden into that of Cornelius, and 
descended. 

Then, knowing to an inch where the bulbs which were 
to produce the black tulip were planted, he ran towards 
the spot, following, however, the gravelled walks in order 
not to be betrayed by his footprints, and, on arriving at the 
precise spot, he proceeded, with the eagerness of a tiger, 
to plunge his hand into the soft ground. 

He found nothing, and thought he was mistaken. 

In the mean while, the cold sweat stood on his brow. 

He felt about close by it, — nothing. 

He felt about on the right, and on the left, — nothing. 

He felt about in front and at the back, — nothing, 

He was nearly mad, when at last he satisfied himeelf 
that on that very morning the carth had been disturbed. 
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In fact, whilst Boxtel was lying in bed, Cornelius had 
gone down to his garden, had taken up the mother bulb, 
aud, as we have seen, divided it into three. 

Boxtel could not bring himself to leave the place. He 
dug up with his hands more than ten square feet of 
ground. 

At last no doubt remained of his misfortune. Mad with 
rage, he returned to his ladder, mounted the wall, drew 
up the ladder, flung it into his own garden, and jumped 
after it. 

All at once, a last ray of hope presented itself to his 
mind; the seedling bulbs might be in the dry-room; it 
was therefore only requisite to make his entry there as he 
had done into the garden. 

There he would find them ; and, moreover, it was not at 
all difficult, as the sashes of the dry-room might be raised 
like those of a greenhouse. Cornelius had opened them on 
that morning, and no one had thought of closing them again. 

Everything, therefore, depended upon whether he could 
procure a ladder of sufficient length,— one of twenty-five 
feet instead of ten. 

Boxtel had noticed in the street where he lived a house 
which was being repaired, and against which a very tall 
ladder was placed. 

This ladder would do admirably, unless the workmen 
had taken it away. 

He ran to the house: the ladder was there. Boxtel took 
it, carried it with great exertion to his garden, and with 
even greater difficulty raised it against the wall or yan 
Baerle’s house, where it just reached to the window. 

Boxtel put a lighted dark lantern into his pocket, mounted 
the ladder, and slipped into the dry-room. 

On reaching this sanctuary of the florist he stopped, 
supporting himself against the table; his legs failed hii, 
his heart beat as if it would choke him. Here it was even 
worse than in the garden; there Boxtel was only a tres- 
passer, here he was a thief. 
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However, he took courage again: he had not gone so far 
to turn back with empty hands. 

But in vain did he search the whole room, open and shut 
all the drawers, even that privileged one where the parcel, 
which had been so fatal to Cornelius had been deposited; 
he found ticketed, as in a botanical garden, the “ Jane,” the 
“ John de Witt,” the hazel-nut, and the roasted-coffee col- 
oured tulip; but of the black tulip, or rather the seedling 
bulbs within which it was still sleeping, not a trace was 
found. 

And yet, on looking over the register of seeds and bulbs, 
which Van Baerle kept in duplicate, if possible even with 
greater exactitude and care than the first commercial houses 
of Amsterdam their ledgers, Boxtel read these lines : ~ 

“To-day, 20th of August, 1672, I have taken up the 
mother bulb of the grand black tulip, which I have divided 
into three perfect suckers.” 

“Qh these bulbs, these bulbs!” howled Boxtel, turning 
over everything in the dry-room, “where could he have 
concealed them ?” 

Then, suddenly striking his forehead in his frenzy, he 
called out, “Oh wretch that 1am! Oh thrice fool Boxtel! 
Would any one be separated from his bulbs? Would any 
one leave them at Dort, when one goes to the Hague? 
Could one live far from one’s bulbs, when they enclose the 
grand black tulip? He had time to get hold of them, the 
scoundrel, he has them about him, he has taken them to 
the Hague!” 

It was like a flash of lightning which showed to Boxtel 
the abyss of a uselessly committed crime. 

Boxtel sank quite paralyzed on that very table, and on 
that very spot where, some hours before, the unfortunate 
Van Baerle had so leisurely, and with such intense delight, 
contemplated his darling bulbs. 

‘Well, then, after all,” said the envious Boxtel,— raising 
his livid face from his hands in which it had been buried, 
— “if he has them, he can keep them only as long as he 
lives, and —” 
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The test of this detestable thoueht as exptessd by 
hideous sul 

Tho bulbs are at the Hague,” be sald, “therefore, I 
ean no longer live at Dott: away, then, for them, to the 
Hague! to the Hague!” 

And Bostel, without taking any notiog of the treasure 
about him, ao entirely were his thoughts absotbed by 
another inestimable treasure, Jet himself out by the win 
dow, glided down the ladder, carried 1t back to the plac 
whence be had taken it, and, ikea beast of prey, reburned 
ring fo his howe 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THE FAMILY CELL. 


Yr was about midnight when poor Van Baerle was locked 
up in the prison of the Buytenhof. 

What Rosa foresaw had come to pass. On finding the 
cell of Cornelius de Witt empty, the wrath of the people 
ran very high, and had Gryphus fallen into the hands of 
those madmen he would certainly have had to pay with 
his life for the prisoner. 

But this fury had vented itself most fully on the two 
brothers when they were overtaken by the murderers, 
thanks to the precaution which William — the man of 
precautions — had taken in having the gates of the city 
closed. 

A momentary lull had therefore set in whilst the prison 
was empty, and Rosa availed herself of this favourable 
moment to come forth from her hiding place, which she 
also induced her father to leave. 

The prison was therefore completely deserted. Why 
should people remain in the jail whilst murder was going 
on at the Tol-Hek ? 

Gryphus came forth trembling behind the courageous 
Rosa. They went to close the great gate, at least as well 
as it would close, considering that it was half demolished. 
It was easy to see that a hurricane of mighty fury had 
vented itself upon it. 

About four o’clock a return of the noise was heard, but 
of no threatening character to Gryphus and his daughter. 
The people were only dragging in the two corpses, which: 
they came back to gibbet at tee usual place of execution. 
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Rosa hid herself this time also, but only that she might 
not see the ghastly spectacle. 

At midnight, people again knocked at the gate of the 
jail, or rather at the barricade which served in its stead: 
it was Cornelius van Baerle whom they were bringing. 

When the jailer received this new inmate, and saw from 
the warrant the name and station of his prisoner, he mut- 
tered with his turnkey smile, — 

“Godson of Cornelius de Witt! Well, young man, we’ 
have the family cell here, and we will give it to you.” 

And quite enchanted with his joke, the ferocious Orange- 
man took his cresset and his keys to conduct Cornelius to 
the cell, which on that very morning Cornelius de Witt 
had left to go into exile, or what in revolutionary times 
is meant instead by those sublime philosophers who lay it 
down as an axiom of high policy, “It is the dead only 
who do not return.” 

On the way which the despairing florist had to traverse 
to reach that cell he heard nothing but the barking ofa 
dog, and saw nothing but the face of a young girl. 

The dog rushed forth from a niche in the wall, shaking 
his heavy chain, and sniffing all round Cornelius in order 
so much the better to recognise him in case he should be 
ordered to pounce upon him. 

The young girl, whilst the prisoner was mounting the 
staircase, appeared at the narrow door of her chamber, 
which opened on that very flight of steps; and, holding 
the lamp in her right hand, she at the same time lit up 
her pretty blooming face, surrounded by a profusion of rich 
wavy golden locks, whilst with her left she held her white 
night-dress closely over her breast, having been roused 
from her first slumber by the unexpected arrival of Van 
Baerie. 

It would have made a fine picture, worthy of Rembrandt, 
the gloomy winding stairs illuminated by the reddish glare 
of the cresset of Gryphus, with his scowling jailer’s coun- 
tenance at the top, the melancholy figure of Cornelius 
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bending over the banister to look down upon the sweet 
face of Rosa, standing, as it were, in the bright frame of 
the door of her chamber, with embarrassed mien at being 
thus seen by a stranger. 

And at the bottom, quite in the shade, where the details 
are absorbed in the obscurity, the mastiff, with his eyes 
glistening like carbuncles, and shaking his chain, on which 
the double light from the lamp of Rosa and the lantern of 
Gryphus threw a brilliant glitter. 

The sublime master would, however, have been altogether 
unable to render the sorrow expressed in the face of Rosa, 
when she saw this pale, handsome young man slowly climb- 
ing the stairs, and thought of the full import of the words, 
which her father had just spoken, “ You will have the family 
cell.” 

This vision lasted but a moment, — much less time than 
we have taken to describe it. Gryphus then proceeded 
on his way, Cornelius was forced to follow him, and five 
minutes afterwards he entered his prison, of which it is 
unnecessary to say more, as the reader is already acquainted 
with it. 

Gryphus pointed with his finger to the bed on which the 
martyr had suffered so much, who on that day had rendered 
his soul to God. Then, taking up his cresset, he quitted 
the cell. 

Thus left alone, Cornelius threw himself on his bed, but 
he slept not; he kept his eye fixed on the narrow window. 
barred with iron, which looked on the Buytenhof; and in 
this way saw from behind the trees that first pale beam 
of light which morning sheds on the earth as a white 
mantle. 

Now and then during the night horses had galloped at a 
smart pace over the Buytenhof, the heavy tramp of the 
patrols had resounded from the pavement, and the slow 
matches of the arquebuses, flaring in the east wind, had 
thrown up at intervals a sudden glare as far ag to the 
panes of his window. 
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But when the rising sun began to gild the coping stones 
at the gable ends of the houses, Cornelius, eager to know 
whether there was any living creature about him, ap- 
proached the window, and cast a sad look round the cir- 
cular yard before him. 

At the end of the yard a dark mass, tinted with a dingy 
blue by the morning dawn, rose before him, its dark out- 
lines standing out in contrast to the houses already illu- 
minated by the pale light of early morning. 

Cornelius recognised the gibbet. 

On it were suspended two shapeless trunks, which indeed 
were no more than bleeding skeletons. 

The good people of the Hague had chopped off the flesh 
of its victims, but faithfully carried the remainder to the 
gibbet, to have a pretext for a double inscription written 
on a huge placard, on which Cornelius, with the keen 
sight of a young man of twenty-eight, was able to read 
the following lines, daubed by the coarse brush of a sign- 
painter : — 

“Here are hanging the great rogue of the name of John 
de Witt, and the little rogue Cornelius de Witt, his 
brother, two enemies of the people, but great friends of 
the king of France.” 

Cornelius uttered a cry of horror, and in the agony of his 
frantic terror knocked with his hands and feet at the door 
so violently and continuously, that Gryphus, with his huge 
bunch of keys in his hand, ran furiously up. 

The jailer opened the door, with terrible imprecations 
against the prisoner who disturbed him at an hour which 
Master Gryphus was not accustomed to be aroused. 

“Well, now, by my soul, he is mad, this new De Witt,” 
he cried; “but all those De Witts have the devil in 
them.” 

“Master, master,” cried Cornelius, seizing the jailer by 
the arm and dragging him towards the window, — “ master, 
what have I read down there ?” 

“Where down there?” 
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“On that placard.” 

And, trembling, pale, and gasping for breath, he pointed 
to the gibbet at the other side of the yard, with the cynical 
inscription surmounting it. 

Gryphus broke out into a laugh. 

“Eh! eh!” he answered, “so, you have read it. Well, 
my good sir, that’s what people will get for corresponding 
with the enemies of his Highness the Prince of Orange.” 

“The brothers De Witt are murdered!” Cornelius mut- 
tered, with the cold sweat on his brow, and sank on his 
bed, his arms hanging by his side, and his eyes closed. 

“The brothers De Witt have been judged by the people,” 
said Gryphus; “you call that murdered, do you? well, I 
call it executed.” 

And seeing that the prisoner was not only quiet, but 
entirely prostrate and senseless, he rushed from the cell, 
violently slamming the door, and noisily drawing the bolts. 

Recovering his consciousness, Cornelius found himself 
alone, and recognised the room where he was, — “the 
family cell,” as Gryphus had called it,—as the fatal 
passage leading to ignominious death. 

And as he was a philosopher, and, more than that, as he 
was a Christian, he began to pray for the soul of his god- 
father, then for that of the Grand Pensionary, and at last 
submitted with resignation to all the sufferings which God 
might ordain for him. 

Then turning again to the concerns of earth, and having 
satisfied himself that he was alone in his dungeon, he drew 
from his breast the three bulbs of the black tulip, and con. 
cealed them behind a block of stone, on which the tradi. 
tional water-jug of the prison was standing, in the darkest 
corner of his cell. 

Useless labour of so many years! such sweet hopes 
crushed; his discovery was, after all, to lead to naught, 
just as his cwn career was to be cut short. Here, in his 
prison, there was not a trace of vegetation, not an atom of 
soil, not a ray of sunshine. 
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CHAPTER X. 
THE JAILER’S DAUGHTER. 


On the same evening Gryphus, as he brought the prisoner 
his mess, slipped on the damp flags whilst opening the door 
of the cell, and fell, in the attempt to steady himself, on 
his hand; but as it was turned the wrong way, he broke his 
arm just above the wrist. 

Cornelius rushed forward towards the jailer, but Gryphus, 
who was not yet aware of the serious nature of his injury, 
called out to him, — 

“Tt is nothing: don’t you stir.” 

He then tried to support himself on his arm, but the 
bone gave way; then only he felt the pain, and uttered a 
cry. 

When he became aware that his arm was broken, this 
man, so harsh to others, fell swooning on the threshold, 
where he remained motionless and cold, as if dead. 

During all this time the door of the cell stood open, and 
Cornelius found himself almost free. But the thought 
never entered his mind of profiting by this accident; he 
had seen from the manner in which the arm was bent, and 
from the noise it made in bending, that the bone was frac- 
tured, and that the patient must be in great pain; and now 
he thought of nothing else but of administering relief to 
the sufferer, however little benevolent the man had shown 
himself during their short interview. 

At the noise of Gryphus’s fall, and at the ery which 
escaped him, a hasty step was heard on the staircase, and 
immediately after a lovely apparition presented itself te 
the eyes of Cornelius. 
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It was the beautiful young Frisian, who, seeing her 
father stretched on the ground, and the prisoner bending 
over him, uttered a faint cry, as in the first fright she 
thought Gryphus, whose brutality she well knew, had 
fallen in consequence of a struggle between him and the 
prisoner. 

Cornelius understood what was passing in the mind of 
the girl, at the very moment when the suspicion arose in 
her heart. 

But one moment told her the true state of the case, and, 
ashamed of her first thoughts, she cast her beautiful eyes, 
wet with tears, on the young man, and said to him, — 

“I beg your pardon, and thank you, sir; the first for 
what I have thought, and the second for what you are 
doing.” 

Cornelius blushed, and said, “I am but doing my duty 
as a Christian in helping my neighbour.” 

“Yes, and affording him your help this evening, you have 
forgotten the abuse which he heaped on you this morning. 
Qh, sir! this is more than humanity, —this is indeed 
Christian charity.” 

Cornelius cast his eyes on the beautiful girl, quite aston- 
ished to hear from the mouth of one so humble such a 
noble and feeling speech. 

But he had no time to express his surprise. Gryphus 
recovered from his swoon, opened his eyes, and as his 
brutality was returning with his senses, he growled, 
“That’s it, a fellow is in a hurry to bring to a prisoner 
his supper, and falls and breaks his arm, and is left lying 
on the ground,” 

‘Hush, my father,” said Rosa, “you are unjust to this 
gentleman, whom I found endeavouring to give you his 
aid.” 

“ His aid?” Gryphus replied, with a doubtful air. 

“It is quite true, master! Iam quite ready to help you 
still more.” 

“You!” said Gryphus, “are you a medical man?” 
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“Tt was formerly my profession.” 

“ And so you would be able to set my arm ?” 

“ Perfeotly.” 

“ And what would you need to do it? let us hear.” 

“Two splinters of wood, and some linen for a bandage.” 

“Do you hear, Rosa?” said Gryphus, “the prisoner is 
going to set my arm, that’s a saving; come, assist me to 
get up, I feel as heavy as lead.” 

Rosa lent the sufferer her shoulder; he put his unhurt 
arm around her neck, and making an effort, got on his 
legs, whilst Cornelius, to save him a walk, pushed a chair 
towards him. 

Gryphus sat down; then, turning towards his daughter, 
he said, — 

“Well, did n’t you hear ? go and fetch what is wanted.” 

Rosa went down, and immediately after returned with 
two staves of a small barrel and a large roll of linen 
bandage. 

Cornelius had made use of the intervening moments to 
take off the man’s coat, and to tuck up his shirt sleeve. 

“Ts this what you require, sir?” asked Rosa, 

“Yes, mademoiselle,” answered Cornelius, looking at the 
things she had brought, — “yes, that’s right. Now push 
this table, whilst I support the arm of your father.” 

Rosa pushed the table, Cornelius placed the broken arm 
on it so as to make it flat, and with perfect skill set the 
bone, adjusted the splinters, and fastened the bandages. 

At the last touch, the jailer fainted a second time. 

“Go and fetch vinegar, mademoiselle,” said Cornelius; 
“we will bathe his temples, and he will recover.” 

But, instead of acting up to the doctor’s preseription, 
Rosa, after having satisfied herself that her father was 
still unconscious, approached Cornelius and said, — 

“Service for service, sir.” 

“What do you mean, my pretty child ?” said Cornelius. 

“T mean to say, sir, that the judge who is to examine 
you to-morrow has inquired to-day for the room in which 
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you are confined, and, on being told that you are occupying 
the cell of Mynheer Cornelius de Witt, laughed in a very 
strange and very disagreeable manner, which makes me 
fear that no good awaits you.” 

“But,” asked Cornelius, “what harm can they do to 
me?” 

“Look at that gibbet.” 

“But I am not guilty,” said Cornelius. 

“Were they guilty whom you see down there gibbeted, 
mangled, and torn to pieces?” 

“That ’s true,” said Cornelius, gravely. 

“And besides,” continued Rosa, “the people want to 
find you guilty. But whether innocent or guilty, your 
trial begins to-morrow, and the day after you will be 
condemned. Matters are settled very quickly in these 
times.” 

“ Well, and what do you conclude from all this?” 

“JT conclude that I am alone, that 1 am weak, that my 
father is lying in a swoon, that the dog is muzzled, and 
that consequently there is nothing to prevent your making 
your escape. Fly, then; that’s what I mean.” 

“What do you say?” 

“J say that I was not able to save Mynheer Cornelius or 
Mynheer John de Witt, and that I should like to save 
you. Only be quick; there, my father is regaining his 
breath; one minute more, and he will open his eyes, and 
it will be too late. Do you hesitate ?” 

In fact, Cornelius stood immovable, looking at Rosa, yet 
looking at her as if he did not hear her. 

“Don’t you understand me?” said the young girl, with 
some impatience. 

“Yes, I do,” said Cornelius, “but — ” 

“But?” 

“Twill not; they would accuse you.” 

‘“‘Never mind,” said Rosa blushing, “never mind that.” 

“You are very good, my dear child,” replied Cornelius, 
“but I stay.” 
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“You stay, oh, sir! oh, sir! don’t you understand that 
you will be condemned to deuth, executed on the scaffold, 
perhaps assassinated and torn to pieces, just like Mynheer 
John and Mynheer Cornelius. For heaven’s sake, don’t 
think of me, but fly from this place. Take care, it bears 
il] luck to the De Witts!” 

“ Halloa!” cried the jailer, recovering his senses, “who 
is talking of those rogues, those wretches, those villains, 
the De Witts ?” 

“Don’t be angry, my good man,” said Cornelius, with his 
good-teinpered smile, “the worst thing for a fracture is 
excitement, by which the blood is heated.” 

Thereupon, he said in an undertone to Rosa,— 

“My child, I am innocent, and I shall await my trial 
with tranquillity and an easy mind.” 

“ Hush,” said Rosa. 

“Why hush ?” 

“My father must not suppose that we have been talking 
to each other.” 

“What harm would that do?” 

“What harm? He would never allow me to come here 
any more,” said Rosa. 

Cornelius received this innocent confidence with a smiie; 
he felt as if a ray of good fortune were shining on his 

ath. 

: “Now, then, what are you chattering there together 
about ?” said Gryphus, rising and supporting his right arm 
with his left. 

“Nothing,” said Rosa; “the doctor is explaining to me 
what diet you are to keep.” 

“Diet, diet for me? Well, my fine girl, I shall put you 
on diet too.” 

“On what diet, my father?” 

“Never to go to the cells of the prisoners, and, if ever 
you should happen to go, to leave them as soon as possible, 
Come, off with me, lead the way, and be quick,” = 
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Rosa and Cornelius exchanged glances. 
That of Rosa tried to express, 
“There, you see ? ” 

That of Cornelius said,— 

“Let it be as the Lord wills.” 
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CHAPTER XI. 
CORNELIUS VAN BAERLE’S WILL. 


Rosa had not been mistaken; the judges came on the fol- 
lowing day to the Buytenhof, and proceeded with the trial 
of Cornelius van Baerle. The examination, however, did 
not last long, it having appeared on evidence that Cornelius 
had kept at his house that fatal correspondence of the 
brothers De Witt with France. 

He did not deny it. 

The only point about whieh there seemed any difficulty 
was whether this correspondence had been intrusted to him 
by his godfather, Cornelius de Witt. 

But as, sinee the death of those two martyrs, Van Baerle 
had no longer any reason for withholding the truth, he not 
only did not deny that the parcel had been delivered to him 
by Cornelius de Witt himself, but he also stated all the 
circumstances under whieh it was done. 

This confession involved the godson in the crime of the 
godfather; manifest complicity being considered to exist 
between Cornelius de Witt and Cornelius van Baerle, 

The honest doctor cid not confine himeelf to this avowal, 
but told the whole truth with regard to his own tastes, 
habits, and daily life. He described his indifference to 
politics, his love of study, of the fine arts, of science, and of 
flowers. He explained that, since the day when Cornelius 
de Witt handed to him the parcel at Dort, he himself had 
never touched, nor even noticed it. 

To this it was objected, that in this respect he eoald not 
possibly be speaking the truth, since the papers had been 
deposited in a press in which both his hands and his eyes 
must have been engaged every day. 
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Cornelius answered that it was indeed so; that, however, 
he never put his hand into the press but to ascertain 
whether his bulbs were dry, and that he never looked into 
it but to see if they were beginning to sprout. 

To this again it was objected, that his pretended indif- 
ference respecting this deposit was not to be reasonably 
entertained, as he could not have received such papers from 
the hand of his godfather without being made acquainted 
with their important character. 

He replied that his godfather Cornelius loved him too 
well, and, above all, that he was too considerate a man to 
have communicated to him anything of the contents of the 
parcel, well knowing that such a confidence would only 
have caused anxiety to him who received it. 

To this it was objected that, if De Witt had wished to 
act in such a way, he would have added to the parcel, in 
case of accidents, a certificate setting forth that his godson 
was an entire stranger to the nature of this correspondence, 
or at least he would during his trial have written a letter 
to him, which might be produced as his justification. 

Cornelius replied that undoubtedly his godfather could 
not have thought that there was any risk for the safety of 
his deposit, hidden as it was in a press which was looked 
upon as sacred as the tabernacle by the whole household of 
Van Baerle; and that consequently he had considered the 
certificate as useless. As to a letter, he certainly had some 
remembrance that some moments previous to his arrest, 
whilst he was absorbed in the contemplation of one of the 
rarest of his bulbs, John de Witt’s servant entered his dry- 
room, and handed to him a paper, but the whole was to 
him only like a vague dream; the servant had disappeared, 
and as to the paper, perhaps it might be found if a proper 
search were made. 

As far as Craeke was concerned, it was impossible to find 
him, as he had left Holland. 

The paper also was not very likely to be found, and no 
one gave himself the trouble to look for it. 
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Cornelius himself did not much press this point, since, 
even supposing that the paper should turn up, it could not 
have any direct connection with the correspondence which 
constituted the crime. 

The judges wished to make it appear as though they 
wanted to urge Cornelius to make a better defence; they 
displayed that benevolent patience which is generally a 
sign of the magistrate’s being interested for the prisoner, 
or of a man’s having so completely got the better of his 
adversary that he needs no longer any oppressive means to 
ruin him. 

Cornelius did not accept of this hypocritical protection, 
and in a last answer, which he set forth with the noble 
bearing of a martyr and the calm serenity of a righteous 
man, he said, — 

“You ask me things, gentlemen, to which I can answer 
only the exact truth. Hear it. The parcel was put into 
my hands in the way I have described; I vow before God 
that I was, and am still, ignorant of its contents, and that 
it was not until my arrest that I learned that this deposit 
was the correspondence of the Grand Pensionary with the 
Marquis de Louvois. And lastly, I vow and protest that I 
do not understand how any one should have known that 
this parcel was in my house; and, above all, how I can be 
deemed criminal for having received what my illustrious 
and unfortunate godfather brought to my house.” 

This was Van Baerle’s whole defence; after which the 
judges began to deliberate on the verdict. 

They considered that every offshoot of civil discord is 
mischievous, because it revives the contest which it is the 
interest of all to put down. 

One of them, who bore the character of a profound ob- 
server, laid down as his opinion that this young man, so 
phlegmatic in appearance, must in reality be very dan- 
gerous, as under this icy exterior he was sure to conceal 
an ardent desire to avenge his friends, the De Witts, 

Another observed that the love of tulips agreed perfectly 
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well with that of politics, and that it was proved in history 
that many very dangerous men were engaged in gardening, 
just as if it had been their profession, whilst really they 
occupied themselves with perfectly different concerns; wit- 
ness Tarquin the Elder, who grew poppies at Gabii, and 
the Great Condé, who watered his carnations at the dun- 
geon of Vincennes at the very moment when the former 
meditated his return to Rome, and the latter his escape 
from prison. 

The judge summed up with the following dilemma :— 

“Hither Cornelius van Baerle is a great lover of tulips, 
or a great lover of politics; in either case, he has told us a 
falsehood ; first, because his having occupied himself with 
politics 1s proved by the letters which were found at his 
house; and secondly, because his having occupied himself 
with tulips is proved by the bulbs, which leave no doubt of 
the fact. And herein lies the enormity of the case. As 
Cornelius van Baerle was concerned in the growing of 
tulips and in the pursuit of politics at one and the same 
time, the prisoner is of hybrid character, of an amphibious 
organisation, working with equal ardour at politics and at 
tulips, which proves him to belong to the class of men most 
dangerous to public tranquillity, and shows a certain, or 
rather a complete, analogy between his character and that 
of those master minds of which Tarquin the Elder and the 
Great Condé have been felicitously quoted as examples.” 

The upshot of all these reasonings was, that his High- 
ness the Prince Stadtholder of Holland would feel infinitely 
obliged to the magistracy of the Hague if they simplified for 
him the government of the Seven Provinces by destroying 
even the least germ of conspiracy against his authority. 
[ This argument capped all the others, and, in order so 
much the more effectually to destroy the germ of conspir- 
acy, sentence of death was unanimously pronounced against 
Cornelius van Baerle, as being arraigned, and convicted, for 
having, under the innocent appearance of a tulip-fancier, 
participated in the detestable intrigues and abominable 
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plots of the brothers De Witt against Dutch nationality 
and in their secret relations with their French enemy. 

A supplementary clause was tacked to the sentence, to 
the effect that “the aforesaid Cornelius van Baerle should 
be led from the prison of the Buytenhof to the scaffold in 
the yard of the same naine, where the public executioner 
would cut off his head.” 

As this deliberation was a most serious affair, it lasted a 
full half-hour, during which the prisoner was remanded to 
his cell, 

There the Recorder of the States came to read the 
sentence to him. 

Master Gryphus was detained in bed by the fever caused 
by the fracture of his arm. His keys passed into the hands 
of one of his assistants. Behind this turnkey, who intro- 
duced the Recorder, Rosa, the fair Frisian maid, had slipped 
into the recess of the door, with a handkerchief to her 
nouth to stifle her sobs. 

Cornelius listened to the sentence with an expression 
rather of surprise than sadness. 

After the sentence was read, the Recorder asked him 
whether he had anything to answer. 

“Indeed, I have not,” he replied. “Only I confess that, 
among all the causes of death against which a cautious 
man may guard, I should never have supposed this to be 
comprised.” 

On this answer, the Recorder saluted Van Baerle with 
all that consideration which such functionaries generally 
bestow upon great criminals of every sort. 

But whilst he was about to withdraw, Cornelius asked, 
“By the bye, Mr. Recorder, what day is the thing — you 
know what I mean—to take place?” 

“Why, to-day,’ answered the Recorder, a little surprised 
by the self-possession of the condemned man. 

A sob was heard behind the door, and Cornelius turned 
round to look from whom it came; but Rosa, who had fore. 
seen this movement, had fallen back. 
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« And,” continued Cornelius, “ what hour is appointed ?” 

‘Twelve o’clock, sir.” 

“Indeed,” said Cornelius, “I think I heard the clock 
strike ten about twenty minutes ago; I have not much 
time to spare.” , 

“Indeed you have not, if you wish to make your peace 
with God,” said the Recorder, bowing to the ground. 
“ You may ask for any clergyman you please.” 

Saying these words he went out backwards, and the 
assistant turnkey was going to follow him, and to lock the 
door of Cornelius’s cell, when a white and trembling arm 
interposed between him and the heavy door. 

Cornelius saw nothing but the golden brocade cap, tipped 
with lace, such as the Frisian girls wore; he heard nothing 
but some one whispering into the ear of the turnkey. But 
the latter put his heavy keys into the white hand which 
was stretched out to receive them, and, descending some 
steps, sat down on the staircase, which was thus guarded 
above by himself, and below by the dog. The head-dress 
turned round, and Cornelius beheld the face of Rosa, 
blanched with grief, and her beautiful eyes streaming with 
tears. 

She went up to Cornelius, crossing her arms on her 
heaving breast. 

“Qh, sir, sir!” she said, but sobs choked her utterance. 

“My good girl,” Cornelius replied with emotion, “ what 
do you wish? I may tell you that my time on earth is 
short.” 

“T come to ask a favor of you,” said Rosa, extending her 
arms partly towards him and partly towards heaven. 

“Don’t weep so, Rosa,” said the prisoner, “for your 
tears go much more to my heart than my approaching fate, 
and you know, the less guilty a prisoner is, the more it is 
his duty to die calmly, and even joyfully, as he dies a 
martyr. Come, there’s a dear, don’t cry any more, and 
tell me what you want, my pretty Rosa.” 

She fell on her knees. “Forgive my father,” she said, 
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¢ Your father, your father!” said Cornelius, astonished. 

“Yes, he has been so harsh to you; but it is his nature, 
he is so to every one, and you are not the only one whom 
he has bullied.” 

“ He is punished, my dear Rosa, more than punished, by 
the accident that has befallen him, and I forgive him.” 

“T thank you, sir,” said Rosa, “And now tell me— 
oh, tell me — can I do anything for you ? ” 

“You can dry your beautiful eyes, my dear child,” 
answered Cornelius, with a good-tempered smile, 

“ But what can I do for you, — for you I mean?” 

«“ A man who has only one hour longer to live must be a 
great Sybarite still to want anything, my dear Rosa.” 

“The clergyman whom they have proposed to you ?” 

“T have worshipped God all my life, I have worshipped 
Him in his works, and praised Him in his decrees. 1 am 
at peace with Him, and do not wish foraclergyman. The 
last thought which occupies my mind, however, has refer- 
ence to the glory of the Almighty, and, indced, my dear, 
I should ask you to help me in carrying out this last 
thought.” 

“Oh, Mynheer Cornelius, speak, speak!” exclaimed 
Rosa, still bathed in tears. 

“Give me your hand, and promise me not to laugh, my 
dear child.” 

“ Laugh,” exclaimed Rosa, frantic with grief, “laugh at 
this moment! do you not see my tears ?” 

“ Rosa, you are no stranger to me. I have not seen 
much of you, but that little is enough to make me appreci- 
ate your character. I have never seen a woman more fair 
or more pure than you are, and if from this moment I take 
no more notice of you, forgive me; it is only because, on 
leaving this world, I do not wish to have any further 
regret.” 

Rosa felt a shudder creeping over her frame, for, whilst 
the prisoner pronounced these words, the belfry clock of 
the Buytenhof struck eleven. 
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Cornelius understood her. “ Yes, yes, let us make haste,” 
he said, “ you are right, Rosa.” 

Then, taking the paper with the three suckers from his 
breast, where he had again put it, since he had no longer 
any fear of being searched, he said: “ My dear girl, I have 
been very fond of flowers. That was at a time when I did 
not know that there was anything else to be loved. Don’t 
blush, Rosa, nor turn away ; and even if I were making you 
a declaration of love, alas! poor dear, it would be of no 
more consequence. Down there in the yard, there is an 
instrument of steel, which in sixty minutes will put an end 
to my boldness. Well, Rosa, I loved flowers dearly, and I 
have found, or at least I believe so, the secret of the great 
black tulip, which it has been considered impossible to 
grow, and for which, as you know, or may not know, a prize 
of a hundred thousand guilders has been offered by the 
Horticultural Society of Haarlem. These hundred thou- 
sand guilders —and Heaven knows I do not regret them 
—these hundred thousand guilders I have here in this 
paper; for they are won by the three bulbs wrapped up 
in it, which you may take, Rosa, as I make you a present 
of them.” 

“ Mynheer Cornelius!” 

“Yes, yes, Rosa, you may take them; you are not wrong- 
ing any one, my child. I am alone in this world; my 
parents are dead; I never had a sister or a brother. I have 
never had a thought of loving any one with what is called 
love, and if any one has loved me, I have not known it. 
However, you see well, Rosa, that I am abandoned by 
everybody, as in this sad hour you alone are with me in my 
prison, consoling and assisting me.” 

“ But, sir, a hundred thousand guilders!” 

“Well, let us talk seriously, my dear child: those hun- 
dred thousand guilders will be a nice marriage portion, with 
your pretty face; you shall have them, Rosa, dear Rosa, 
and I ask nothing in return but your promise that you will 
marry & fine young man, whom you love, and who will love 
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you, as dearly as I loved my flowers. Don’t interrupt me, 
Rosa, dear, I have only a few minutes more.” 

The poor girl was nearly choking with her sobs. 

Cornelius took her by the hand. 

“Listen to me,” he continued: “I’ll tell you how to 
manage it. Go to Dort and ask Butruysheim, my gardener, 
for soil from my border number six, fill a deep box with it, 
and plant in it these three bulbs. They will flower next 
May, that 1s to say, in seven months; and, when you see 
the flower forming on the stem, be careful at night to pro- 
tect them from the wind, and by day to screen them from 
the sun. They will flower black; I am quite sure of it, 
You are then to apprise the President of the Haarlem 
Society. He will cause the color of the flower to be proved 
before a committee, and these hundred thousand guilders 
will be paid to you.” 

Rosa heaved a deep sigh. 

“And now,” continued Cornelius, — wiping away a tear 
which was glistening in his eye, and which was shed much 
more for that marvellous black tulip which he was not to 
see than for the life which he was about to lose, — “I have 
no wish left, except that the tulip should be called Rosa 
Barlensis, that is to say, that its name should combine 
yours and mine; and as, of course, you do not understand 
Latin, and might therefore forget this name, try to get for 
me pencil and paper, that I may write it down for you.” 

Rosa sobbed afresh, and handed to him a book, bound in 
shagreen, which bore the initials C. W. 

“What is this ?” asked the prisoner. 

“ Alas!” replied Rosa, “it is the Bible of your poor god- 
father, Cornelius de Witt. From it he derived strength to 
endure the torture, and to bear his sentence without flinch- 
ing. J found it in this cell, after the death of the martyr, 
and have preserved it as a relic. To-day I brought it to 
you, for it seemed to me that this book must possess in 
itself a divine power. Write in it what you have to write, 
Mynheer Cornelius; and though, unfortunately, I am not 
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able to read, I will take care that what you write shall be 
accomplished.” 

Cornelius took the Bible, and kissed it reverently. 

“With what shall I write ? ” asked Cornelius. 

“There is a pencil in the Bible,” said Rosa. 

This was the pencil which John de Witt had lent to his 
brother, and which he had forgotten to take away with him. 

Cornelius took it, and on the second fly leaf (for it will be 
remembered that the first was torn out), drawing near his 
end like his godfather, he wrote with a no less firm hand : — 


“On this day, the 23d of August, 1672, being on the 
point of rendering, although innocent, my soul to God on 
the scaffold, I bequeath to Rosa Gryphus the only worldly 
goods which remain to me of all that I have possessed 
in this world, the rest having been confiscated ; I bequeath, 
I say, to Rosa Gryphus three bulbs, which I am convinced 
must produce, in the next May, the Grand Black Tulip for 
which a prize of a hundred thousand guilders has been 
offered by the Haarlem Society, requesting that she may be 
paid the same sum in my stead, as my sole heiress, under 
the only condition of her marrying a respectable young man 
of about my age, who loves her, and whom she loves, and 
of her giving the black tulip, which will constitute a new 
species, the name of Rosa Barlensis, that is to say, hers 
and mine combined. 

“So may God grant me mercy, and to her health and 
long life! 

“CORNELIUS VAN BAERLE.” 


The prisoner then, giving the Bible to Rosa, said, — 


“ Read.” 
“ Alas!” she answered, “I have already told you I 


cannot read.” 

Cornelius then read to Rosa the testament that he had 
just made. 

The agony of the poor girl almost overpowered her. 
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“Do you accept my conditions?” asked the prisoner, 
with a melancholy smile, kissing the trembling hands of 
the afflicted girl. 

“Oh, I don’t know, sir,” she stammered. 

“You don’t know, child, and why not?” 

‘Because there is one condition which I am afraid I 
cannot keep.” 

“Which? I should have thought that all was settled 
between us.” 

“You give me the hundred thousand guilders as a mar 
riage portion, don’t you?” 

“Yes.” 

“And under the condition of my marrying a man whom 
I love?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Well, then, sir, this money cannot belong to me. I 
shall never love any one; neither shall I marry.” 

And, after having with difficulty uttered these words, 
Rosa almost swooned away in the violence of her grief. 

Cornelius, frightened at seeing her so pale and sinking, 
was going to take her in his arms, when a heavy step, fol- 
lowed by other dismal sounds, was heard on the staircase, 
amidst the continued barking of the dog. 

“They are coming to fetch you. Oh God! Oh God!” 
cried Rosa, wringing her hands. “ And have you nothing 
more to tell me? ” 

She fell on her knees with her face buried in her hands, 
and became almost senseless. 

“T have only to say, that I wish you to preserve these 
bulbs as a most precious treasure, and carefully to treat 
them according to the directions I have given you. Do it 
for my sake, and now farewell, Rosa.” 

“Yes, yes,” she said, without raising her head, “I will 
do anything you bid me, except marrying,” she added, in a 
low voice, “for that, oh ! that is impossible for me.” 

She then put the cherished treasure next her beating 
heart. 
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The noise on the staircase which Cornelius and Rosa had 
heard was caused by the Recorder, who was coming for the 
prisoner. He was followed by the executioner, by the sol- 
diers who were to form the guard round the scaffold, and 
by some curious hangers-on of the prison, 

Cornelius, without showing any weakness, but likewise 
without any bravado, received them rather as friends than 
as persecutors, and quietly submitted to all those prepara- 
tions which these men were obliged to make in performance 
of their duty. 

Then, casting a glance into the yard through the narrow 
iron-barred window of his cell, he perceived the scaffold, 
and, at twenty paces distant from it, the gibbet, from which, 
by order of the Stadtholder, the outraged remains of the 
two brothers De Witt had been taken down. 

When the moment came to descend in order to follow 
the guards, Cornelius sought with his eyes the angelic look 
of Rosa; but he saw, behind the swords and halberds, only 
a form lying outstretched near a wooden bench, and a death- 
like face half covered with long golden locks. 

But Rosa, whilst falling down senseless, still obeying her 
friend, had pressed her hand on her velvet bodice, and, 
forgetting everything in the world besides, instinctively 
grasped the precious deposit which Cornelius had intrusted 
to her care. 

Leaving the cell, the young man could still see in the 
convulsively clinched fingers of Rosa the yellowish leaf 
from that Bible on which Cornelius de Witt had with such 
difficulty and pain written these few lines, which, if Van 
Baerle had read them, would undoubtedly have been the 
saving af a man and a tulip. 
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CHAPTER XII, 
THE EXECUTION. 


CorneEtivus had not three hundred paces to walk outside 
the prison to reach the foot of the scaffold. At the bottom 
of the staircase, the dog quietly looked at him whilst he 
was passing; Cornelius even fancied he saw in the eyes of 
the monster a certain expression as it were of compassion. 

The dog perhaps knew the condemned prisoners, and only 
bit those who left as free men. 

The shorter the way from the door of the prison to the 
foot of the scaffold, the more fully, of course, it was crowded 
with curious people. 

These were the same who, not satisfied with the blood 
which they had shed three days before, were now craving 
for a new victim. 

And scarcely had Cornelius made his appearance than a 
fierce groan ran through the whole street, spreading all over 
the yard, and re-echoing from the streets which led to the 
scaffold, and which were likewise crowded with spectators. 

The scaffold indeed looked like an islet at the confluence 
of several rivers. 

In the midst of these threats, groans, and yells, Cor- 
nelius, very likely in order not to hear them, had buried 
himself in his own thoughts. 

And what did he think of in his last melancholy journey? 

Neither of his enemies, nor of his judges, nor of his exe- 
cutioners. 

He thought of the beautiful tulips which he would see 
from heaven above, at Ceylon, or Bengal, or elsewhere, 
when he would be able to look with pity on this earth, 
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where John and Cornelius de Witt had been murdered for 
having thought too much of politics, and where Cornelius 
van Baerle was about to be murdered for having thought 
too much of tulips. 

“It is only one stroke of the axe,” said the philoso- 
pher to himself, “and my beautiful dream will begin to be 
realised,” 

Only there was still a chance, just as it had happened 
before to M. de Chalais, to M. de Thou, and other slovenly 
executed people, that the headsman might inflict more than 
one stroke, that is to say, more than one martyrdom, on 
the poor tulip-fancier. 

Yet, notwithstanding all this, Van Baerle mounted the 
scaffold not the less resolutely, proud of having been the 
friend of that illustrious John, and godson of that noble 
Cornelius de Witt, whom the ruffians, who were now 
crowding to witness his own doom, had torn to pieces and 
burnt three days before. 

He knelt down, said his prayers, and observed, not with- 
out a feeling of sincere joy, that, laying his head on the 
block, and keeping his eyes open, he would be able to his 
last moment to see the grated window of the Buytenhof, 

At length the fatal moment arrived, and Cornelius placed 
his chin on the cold damp block. But at this moment his 
eyes closed involuntarily, to receive more resolutely the 
terrible avalanche which was about to fall on his head, and 
to engulf his life. 

A gleam like that of lightning passed across the scaf- 
fold: it was the executioner raising his sword. 

Van Baerle bade farewell to the great black tulip, cer- 
tain of awaking in another world full of light and glorious 
tints. 

Three times he felt, with a shudder, the cold current of 
air from the knife near his neck, but what a surprise! he 
felt neither pain nor shock. 

He saw no change in the colour of the sky, or of the world 
around him. 
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Then suddenly Van Baerle felt gentle hands raising him, 
and soon stood on his feet again, although trembling a 
little. 

He looked around him. There was some one by his side, 
reading a large parchment, sealed with a huge seal of red 
Wax. 

And the same sun, yellow and pale, as it behooves a 
Dutch sun to be, was shining in the skies; and the same 
grated window looked down upon him from the Buyten- 
hof; and the same rabble, no longer yelling, but completely 
thunderstruck, were staring at him from the streets below. 

Van Baerle began to be sensible to what was going on 
around him. 

His Highness, William, Prince of Orange, very likely 
afraid that Van Baerle’s blood would turn the scale of judg- 
ment against him, had compassionately taken into consid- 
eration his good character, and the apparent proofs of his 
innocence. 

His Highness, accordingly, had granted him his life. 

Cornelius at first hoped that the pardon would be com- 
plete, and that he would be restored to his full liberty, and 
to his flower borders at Dort. 

But Cornelius was mistaken. To use an expression of 
Madame de Sévigné, who wrote about the same time, 
“there was a postscript to the letter;” and the most im- 
portant part of the letter was contained in the postscript. 

In this postscript, William of Orange, Stadtholder of 
Holland, condemned Cornelius van Baerle to imprisonment 
for life. He was not sufficiently guilty to suffer death, but 
he was too much so to be set at liberty. 

Cornelius heard this clause, but, the first feeling of vexa- 
tion and disappointment over, he said to himself, — 

“ Never mind, all this is not lost yet; there is some good 
in this perpetual imprisonment; Rosa will be there, and 
also my three bulbs of the black tulip are there.” 

But Cornelius forgot that the Seven Provinces had seven 
prisons, one for each, and that the board of the prisoner is 
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anywhere else less expensive than at the Hague, which {s a 
capital. 

His Highness, who, as it seems, did not possess the means 
to feed Van Baerle at the Hague, sent him to undergo his 
perpetual imprisonment at the fortress of Loewestein, very 
near Dort, but, alas! also very far from it; for Loewestein, 
as the geographers tell us, is situated at the point of the 
islet which is formed by the confluence of the Waal and 
the Meuse, opposite Gorcum. 

Van Baerle was sufficiently versed in the history of his 
country to know that the celebrated Grotius was confined 
in that castle after the death of Barneveldt; and that the 
States, in their generosity to the illustrious publicist, jurist, 
historian, poet, and divine, had granted to him for his daily 
maintenance the sum of twenty-four stivers. 

“TJ,” said Van Baerle to himself, “I am worth much less 
than Grotius. They will hardly give me twelve stivers,and 
I shall live miserably ; but never mind, at all events I shall 
live.” 

Then suddenly a terrible thought struck him. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed, “how damp and misty that part 
of the country is, and the soil so bad for the tulips! And 
then Rosa will not be at Loewestein! ” 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


WHAT WAS GOING ON ALL THIS TIME IN THE MIND OF 
ONE OF THE SPECTATORS. 


Wuitst Cornelius was engaged with his own thoughts, a 
coach had driven up to the scaffold. This vehicle was for 
the prisoner. He was invited to enter it, and he obeyed. 

His last look was towards the Buytenhof. He hoped to 
see at the window the face of Rosa, brightening up again. 

But the coach was drawn by good horses, who soon 
carried Van Baerle away from among the shouts which the 
rabble roared in honour of the most magnanimous Stadt- 
holder, mixing with it a spice of abuse against the brothers 
De Witt and the godson of Cornelius, who had just now 
been saved from death. 

This reprieve suggested to the worthy spectators remarks 
such as the following: — 

“Tt’s very fortunate that we used such speed in having 
justice done to that great villain John, and to that little 
rogue Cornelius, otherwise his Highness might have snatched 
them from us, just as he has done this fellow.” 

Among all the spectators whom Van Baerle’s execution 
had attracted to the Buytenhof, and whom the sudden turn 
of affairs had disagreeably surprised, undoubtedly the one 
most disappointed was a certain respectably dressed burgher, 
who from early morning had made such a good use of his 
feet and elbows that he at last was separated from the 
scaffold only by the file of soldiers which surrounded it. 

Many had shown themselves eager to see the perfidious 
blood of the guilty Cornelius flow, but not one had shown 
such a keen anxiety as the individual just alluded to. 
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The most furious had come to the Buytenhof at day- 
break, to secure a better place; but he, outdoing even them, 
had passed the night at the threshold of the prison, from 
whence, as we have already said, he had advanced to the 
very foremost rank, unguibus et rostro,— that is to say, 
coaxing some, and kicking the others. 

And when the executioner had conducted the prisoner to 
the scaffold, the burgher, who had mounted on the stone of 
the pump the better to see and be seen, made to the 
executioner a sign which meant, — 

“It’s a bargain, is n’t it?” 

The executioner answered by another sign, which was 
meant to say, — 

“Be quiet, it’s all right.” 

This burgher was no other than Mynheer Isaac Boxtel, 
who since the arrest of Cornelius had come to the Hague 
to try if he could not get hold of the three bulbs of the 
black tulip. 

Boxtel had at first tried to gain over Gryphus to his 
interest, but the jailer had not only the snarling fierceness, 
but likewise the fidelity, of a dog. He had therefore 
bristled up at Boxtel’s hatred, whom he had suspected to 
be a warm friend of the prisoner, making trifling inquiries 
to contrive with the more certainty some means of escape 
for him. 

Thus to the very first proposals which Boxtel made te 
Gryphus to filch the bulbs which Cornelius van Baerle 
must be supposed to conceal, if not in his breast, at least in 
some corner of his cell, the surly jailer had only answered 
by kicking Mynheer Isaac ouf, and setting the dog at him. 

The piece which the mastiff had torn from his hose did 
not discourage Boxtel. He came back to the charge, but 
this time Gryphus was in bed, feverish, and with a broken 
arm. He therefore was not able to admit the petitioner, 
who then addressed himself to Rosa, offering to buy her a 
head-dress of pure gold if she would get the bulbs for him. 
On this, the generous girl, although not yet knowing the 
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value of the object of the robbery, which was to be so well 
remunerated, had directed the tempter to the executioner, 
as the heir of the prisoner. 

In the mean while the sentence had been pronounced. 
Thus Isaac had no more time to bribe any one. He there- 
fore clung to the idea which Rosa had suggested. he went 
to the executioner. 

Isaac had not the least doubt that Cornelius would die 
with the bulbs on his heart. 

But there were two things which Boxtel did not calculate 
upon: — 

Rosa, that is to say, love ; 

William of Orange, that is to say, clemency. 

But for Rosa and William, the calculations of the envious 
neighbour would have been correct. 

But for William, Cornelius would have died. 

But for Rosa, Cornelius would have died with his bulbs 
on his heart. 

Mynheer Boxte] went to the headsman, to whom he gave 
himself out as a great friend of the condemned man, and 
from whom he bought all the clothes of the dead man that 
was to be, for one hundred guilders; rather an exorbitant 
sum, as he engaged to leave all the trinkets of gold and 
silver to the executioner. 

But what was the sum of a hundred guilders to a man 
who was all but sure to buy with it the prize of the Haar- 
lem Society ? 

It was money lent at a thousand per cent, which, as 
nobody will deny, was a very handsome investment. 

The headsman, on the other hand, had scarcely anything 
to do to earn his hundred guilders. He needed only, as 
soon as the execution was over, to allow Mynheer Boxtel to 
ascend the scaffold with his servants, to remove the inani- 
mate remains of his friend. 

The thing was, moreover, quite customary among the 
“faithful brethren,” when one of their masters died a 
public death in the yard of the Buytenhof. 
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A fanatic like Cornelius might very easily have found 
another fanatic who would give a hundred guilders for his 
remains, 

The executioner also readily acquiesced in the proposal, 
making only one condition, —that of being paid in advance. 

Boxtel, like the people who enter a show at a fair, might 
be disappointed, and refuse to pay on going out. 

Boxtel paid in advance, and waited. 

After this the reader may imagine how excited Boxte] 
was; with what anxiety he watched the guards, the Re. 
corder, and the executioner; and with what intense interest 
he surveyed the movements of Van Baerle. How would 
he place himself on the block? how would he fall? and 
would he not, in falling, crush those inestimable bulbs ? 
had not he at least taken care to enclose them in a golden 
box, — as gold is the hardest of all metals ? 

Every trifling delay irritated him. Why did that stupid 
executioner thus lose time in brandishing his sword over 
the head of Cornelius, instead of cutting that head off ? 

But when he saw the Recorder take the hand of the con- 
demned, and raise him, whilst drawing forth the parchment 
from his pocket, — when he heard the pardon of the Stadt- 
holder publicly read out, —then Boxtel was no more like 
a human being; the rage and malice of the tiger, of the 
hyena, and of the serpent glistened in his eyes, and vented 
itself in his yell and his movements. Had he been able to 
get at Van Baerle, he would have pounced upon him and 
strangled him. 

And so, then, Cornelius was to live, and was to go with 
him to Loewestein, and thither to his prison he would take 
with him his bulbs; and perhaps he would even find a 
garden where the black tulip would flower for him. 

Boxtel, quite overcome by his frenzy, fell from the stone 
upon some Orangemen, who, like him, were sorely vexed 
at the turn which affairs had taken. They, mistaking the 
frantic cries of Mynheer Isaac for demonstrations of joy, 
began to belabour him with kicks and cuffs, such as could 
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not have been administered in better, style by any prize- 
fighter on the other side of the Channel. 

Blows were, however, nothing to him. He wanted to 
run after the coach which was carrying away Cornelius 
with his bulbs. But in his hurry he overlooked a paving- 
stone in his way, stumbled, lost his centre of gravity, rolled 
over to a distance of some yards, and only rose again, 
bruised and begrimed, after the whole rabble of the Hague, 
with their muddy feet, had passed over him. 

One would think that this was enough for one day; but 
Mynheer Boxtel did not seem to think so, as, in addition to 
having his clothes torn, his back bruised, and his hands 
scratched, he inflicted upon himself the further punishment 
of tearing out his hair by handfuls, as an offering to that 
goddess of envy who, as mythology teaches us, wears a 
head-dress of serpents. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
THE PIGEONS OF DORT, 


It was indeed in itself a great honour for Cornelius van 
Baerle to be confined in the same prison which had once 
received the learned master Grotius. 

But on arriving at the prison he met with an honour even 
greater. As chance would have it, the cell formerly inhab- 
ited by the illustrious Barneveldt happened to be vacant, 
when the clemency of the Prince of Orange sent the tulip- 
fancier Van Baerle there. 

The cell had a very bad character at the castle since the 
time when Grotius, by means of the device of his wife, 
made escape from it in that famous book-chest which the 
jailers forgot to examine. 

On the other hand, it seemed to Van Baerle an auspicious 
omen that this very cell was assigned to him; for, accord- 
ing to his ideas, a jailer ought never to have given to a 
second pigeon the cage from which the first had so easily 
flown. 

The cell had an historical character. We will only state 
here that, with the exception of an alcove which was con- 
trived there for the use of Madame Grotius, it differed in 
no respect from the other cells of the prison; only, per- 
haps, it was a little higher, and had a splendid view from 
the grated window. ) 

Cornelius felt himself perfectly indifferent as to the place 
where he had to lead an existence which was little more 
than vegetation. There were only two things now for 
which he cared, and the possession of which was a happi« 
ness enjoyed only in imagination, 
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A flower, and a woman; both of them, as he conceived, 
lost to him for ever. 

Fortunately the good doctor was mistaken. In his prison 
cell the most adventurous life which ever fell to the lot of 
any tulip-fancier was reserved for him. 

One morning, whilst at his window inhaling the fresh 
air which came from the river, and casting a longing look 
to the windmills of his dear old city Dort, which were 
Jooming in the distance behind a forest of chimneys, he saw 
flocks of pigeons coming from that quarter to perch fiut- 
tering on the pointed gables of Loewestein. 

These pigeons, Van Baerle said to himself, are coming 
from Dort, and consequently may return there. By fasten- 
ing a little note to the wing of one of these pigeons, one 
might have a chance to send a message there. Then, after 
a few moments’ consideration, he exclaimed, — 

“T will do it.” ; 

A man grows very patient who is twenty-eight years of 
age, and condemned to a prison for life, — that is to say, to 
something like twenty two or twenty-three thousand days 
of captivity. 

Van Baerle, from whose thoughts the three bulbs were 
never absent, made a snare for catching the pigeons, bait- 
ing the birds with all the resources of his kitchen, such 
as 1t was for eight stivers (sixpence English) a day; and, 
after a month of unsuccessful attempts, he at last caught 
a female bird. 

It cost him two more months to catch a male bird; he 
then shut them up together, and having about the begin- 
ning of the year 1673 obtained some eggs from them, he 
released the female, which, leaving the male behind to hatch 
the eggs in her stead, flew joyously to Dort, with the note 
under her wing. 

She returned in the evening. She had preserved the note 

Thas it went on for fifteen days, at first to the disap 
pointment, and then to the great grief, of Van Baerle. 

On the sixteenth day, at last, she came back without it, 
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Van Baerle had addressed it to his nurse, the old Frisian 
woman; and implored any charitable soul who might find 
it to convey it to her as safely and as speedily as possible. 

In this letter there was a little note enclosed for Rosa. 

Van Baerle’s nurse had received the letter in the follow. 
ing way. 

Leaving Dort, Mynheer Isaac Boxte! had abandoned, not 
only his house, his servants, his observatory, and his tele- 
scope, but also his pigeons. 

The servant, having been left without wages, first lived 
on his little savings, and then on his master’s pigeons. 

Seeing this, the pigeons emigrated from the roof of Isaac 
Boxtel to that of Cornelius van Baerle. 

The nurse was a kind-hearted woman, who could not live 
without something to love. She conceived an affection for 
the pigeons which had thrown themselves on her hospi- 
tality; and when Boxtel’s servant reclaimed them with 
culinary intentions, having eaten the first fifteen already, 
and now wishing to eat the other fifteen, she offered to buy 
them from him for a consideration of six stivers per head. 

This being just double their value, the man was very 
glad to close the bargain, and the nurse found herself in 
undisputed possession of the pigeons of her master’s envi- 
ous neighbour. 

In the course of their wanderings, these pigeons with 
others visited the Hague, Loewestein,and Rotterdam, seeking 
variety, doubtless, in the flavour of their wheat or hempseed. 

Chance, or rather God, for we can see the hand of God in 
everything, had willed that Cornelius van Baerle should 
happen to hit upon one of these very pigeons. 

Therefore, if the envious wretch had not left Dort to 
follow his rival to the Hague in the first place, and then to 
Gorcum or to Loewestein,—for the two places are separated 
only by the confluence of the Waal and the Meuse, — Van 
Baerle’s letter would have fallen into his hands and not the 
nurse’s: in which even the poor prisoner, like the raven of 
the Roman cobbler, would have thrown away his time, his 
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trouble, and, instead of having to relate the series of excit- 
ing events which are about to flow from beneath our pen 
like the varied hues of a many-coloured tapestry, we should 
have naught to describe but a weary waste of days, dull 
and melancholy and gloomy as night’s dark mantle. 

The note, as we have said, had reached Van Baerle’s nurse. 

And also it came to pass, that one evening in the begin- 
ning of February, just when the stars were beginning to 
twinkle, Cornelius heard on the staircase of the little turret 
a voice which thrilled through him. 

He put his hand on his heart, and listened. 

It was the sweet harmonious voice of Rosa. 

Let us confess it, Cornelius was not so stupefied with 
surprise, or so beyond himself with joy, as he would have 
been but for the pigeon, which, in answer to his letter, had 
brought back hope to him under her empty -wing; and, 
knowing Rosa, he expected, if the note had ever reached 
her, to hear of her whom he loved, and also of his three 
darling bulbs. 

He rose, listened once more, and bent forward towards 
the door. 

Yes, they were indeed the accents which had fallen so 
sweetly on his heart at the Hague. 

The question now was, whether Rosa, who had made the 
journey from the Hague to Loewestein, and who — Corne- 
lius did not understand how — had succeeded even in pene- 
trating into the prison, would also be fortunate enough in 
penetrating to the prisoner himself. 

Whilst Cornelius, debating this point within himself, 
was building all sorts of castles in the air, and was strug- 
gling between hope and fear, the shutter of the grating in 
the door opened, and Rosa, beaming with joy, and beautiful 
in her pretty national costume — but still more beautiful 
from the grief which for the last five months had blanched 
her cheeks — pressed her little face against the wire grating 
of the window, saying to him, — 

“Oh, sir, sir! here I am!” 
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Cornelius stretched out his arms, and, looking to heaven, 
uttered a cry of joy, — 

“Oh, Rosa, Rosa!” 

“Hush! let us speak low: my father follows on my 
heels,” said the girl. 

“ Your father ?” 

“Yes, he is in the courtyard at the bottom of the stair- 
case, receiving the instructions of the Governor; he will 
presently come up.” 

“The instructions of the Governor ? ” 

“Listen to me, 171] try to tell you all ina few words, 
The Stadtholder has a country-house, one league distant 
from Leyden, properly speaking a kind of large dairy, and 
my aunt, who was his nurse, has the management of it. 
As soon as I received your letter, which, alas! I could not 
read myself, but which your housekeeper read to me, I has- 
tened to my aunt; there I remained until the Prince should 
come to the dairy; and when he came, I asked him as a 
favour to allow my father to exchange his post at the prison 
of the Hague with the jailer of the fortress of Loewestein. 
The Prince could not have suspected my object; had he 
known it, he would have refused my request, but as it is 
he granted it.” 

“ And so, you are here ?” 

“ As you see.” 

*« And thus I shall see you every day ?” 

“ As often as I can manage it.” 

“Oh, Rosa, my beautiful Rosa, do you love me a little ? ” 

“A little?” she said, “you make no great pretensions, 
Mynheer Cornelius.” 

Cornelius tenderly stretched out his hands towards her, 
but they were only able to touch each other with the tips of 
their fingers through the wire grating. 

“Here is my father,” said she. 

Rosa then abruptly drew back from the door, and ran to 
meet old Gryphus, who made his appearance at the top of 
the staircase. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
THE LITTLE GRATED WINDOW. 


Grypsus was followed by the mastiff. 

The turnkey took the animal round the jail, so that, if 
needs be, he might recognize the prisoners. 

“Father,” said Rosa, “here is the famous prison from 
which Mynheer Grotius escaped. You know Mynheer 
Grotius ?” 

“Qh, yes, that rogue Grotius; a friend of that villain 
Barneveldt, whom I saw executed when I was a child. 
Ah! so Grotius; and that’s the chamber from which he 
escaped. Well, I’ll answer for it that no one shall escape 
after him in my time.” 

And thus opening the door, he began in the dark to talk 
to the prisoner. 

The dog, on his part, went up to the prisoner, and, growl- 
ing, smelled about his legs just as though to ask him what 
right he had still to be alive, after having left the prison in 
the company of the Recorder and the executioner. 

But the fair Rosa called him to her side. 

“Well, my master,” said Gryphus, holding up his lantern 
to throw a little light around, “you see in me your new 
jailer. I am head turnkey, and have all the cells under my 
care. I am not vicious, but I’m not to be trifled with, as 
far as discipline goes.” 

“My good Master Gryphus, I know you perfectly well,” 
said the prisoner, approaching within the circle of light 
cast around by the lantern. 

“Halloa! that’s you, Mynheer van Baerle,” said 
Gryphus. “That’s you; well, I declare, it’s astonishing 
how people do meet,” 
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“Oh, yes; and it’s really a great pleasure to me, good 
Master Gryphus, to see that your arm is doing well, as 
you are able to hold your lantern with it.” 

Gryphus knitted his brow. “Now, that’s just it,” he 
said; “people always make blunders in politics. His 
Highness has granted you your life; 1’m sure I should 
never have done so.” 

“Don’t say so,” replied Cornelius; “why not?” 

“ Because you are the very man to conspire again. You 
learned people have dealings with the devil.” 

“Nonsense, Master Gryphus. Are you dissatisfied with 
the manner in which I have set your arm, or with the price 
that I asked you?” said Cornelius, laughing. 

‘On the contrary,” growled the jailer, “you have set it 
only too well. There is some witchcraft in this, After 
six weeks, I was able to use it as if nothing had happened; 
so much so, that the doctor of the Buytenhof, who knows 
his trade well, wanted to break it again, to set it in the 
regular way, and promised me that I should have my 
blessed three months for my money before I should be 
able to move it.” 

“ And you did not want that ?” 

“T said, ‘ Nay, as long as I can make the sign of the cross 
with that arm,’ (Gryphus was a Roman Catholic,) ‘I laugh 
at the devil.’” 

“But if you laugh at the devil, Master Gryphus, you 
ought with so much more reason to laugh at learned 
people.” 

“Ah, learned people, learned people! Why, I would 
rather have to guard ten soldiers than one scholar. The 
soldiers smoke, guzzle, and get drunk; they are gentle as 
lambs if you only give them brandy or Moselle; but schol- 
ars, and drink, smoke, and fuddle—ah, yes, that’s alto- 
gether different. They keep sober, spend nothing, and 
have their heads always clear to make conspiracies. But 
I tell you, at the very outset, it won’t be such an easy 
matter for you to conspire. First of all, you will have no 
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books, no paper, and no conjuring book. It’s books that 
helped Mynheer Grotius to get off.” 

‘T assure you, Master Gryphus,” replied Van Baerle, 
“that if I have entertained the idea of escaping, I most 
decidedly have it no longer.” 

“Well, well,” said Gryphus, “just look sharp: that’s 
what I shall do also. Put, for all that, 1 say his Highness 
has made a great mistake.” 

“Not to have cut off my head? thank you, Master 
Gryphus.” 

“Just so, look whether the Mynheer de Witt don’t 
keep very quiet now.” 

“That’s very shocking what you say now, Master 
Gryphus,” cried Van Baerle, turning away his head to con- 
ceal his disgust. “ You forget that one of those unfortunate 
gentlemen was my friend, and the other my second father.” 

“Yes, but I also remember that the one, as well as the 
other, was a conspirator. And, moreover, I aim speaking 
from Christian charity.” 

“Oh, indeed! explain that a little to me, my good Master 
Gryphus. I do not quite understand it.” 

“ Well, then, if you had remained on the block of Master 
Harbruck —” 

“What ?” 

“You would not suffer any longer; whereas, I will not 
disguise it from you, I shall lead you a sad life of it.” 

“Thank you for the promise, Master Gryphus.” 

And whilst the prisoner smiled ironically at the old 
jailer, Rosa, from the outside, answered by a bright smile, 
which carried sweet consolation to the heart of Van Baerle. 

Gryphus stepped towards the window. 

It was still light enough to see, although indistinctly, 
through the gray haze of the evening, the vast expanse of 
the horizon. 

“What view has one from here?” asked Gryphus. 

“Why, a very fine and pleasant one,” said Cornelius, 
looking at Rosa. 
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“Yes, yes, too much of a view, too much.” 

And at this moment the two pigeons, scared by the sight 
and especially by the voice of the stranger, left their nest, 
and disappeared, quite frightened in the evening mist. 

“ Halloa! what’s this?” cried Gryphus. 

“My pigeons,” answered Cornelius. 

“Your pigeons,” cried the jailer, “your pigeons! has a 
prisoner anything of his own ? ” 

“Why, then,” said Cornelius, “the pigeons which a mer- 
ciful Father in Heaven has lent to me.” 

‘So, here we have a breach of the rules already,” replied 
Gryphus. “Pigeons! ah, young man, young man! I'll 
tell you one thing, that before to-morrow is over, your 
pigeons will boil in my pot.” 

“First of all you should catch them, Master Grypbus. 
You won’t allow these pigeons to be mine! Well, I vow 
they are even less yours than mine.” 

“Qmittance is no acquittance,” growled the jailer, “and 
I shall certainly wring their necks before twenty-four hours 
are over: you may be sure of that.” 

Whilst giving utterance to this ill-natured promise, Gry- 
phus put his head out of the window to examine the nest. 
This gave Van Baerle time to run to the door, and squeeze 
the hand of Rosa, who whispered to him, — 

“ At nine o’clock this evening.” 

Gryphus, quite taken up with the desire of catching the 
pigeons next day, as he had promised he would do, saw and 
heard nothing of this short interlude; and, after having 
closed the window, he took the arm of his daughter, left 
the cell, turned the key twice, drew the bolts, and went 
off to make the same kind promise to the other prisoners. 

He had scarcely withdrawn, when Cornelius went to the 
door to listen to the sound of his footsteps, and, as soon as 
they had died away, he ran to the window, and completely 
demolished the nest of the pigeons. 

Rather than expose them to the tender mercies of his 
bullying jailer, he drove away for ever those gentle mes- 
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sengers to whom he owed the happiness of having seen 
Rosa again. 

This visit of the jailer, his brutal threats, and the gloomy 
prospect of the harshness with which, as he had before 
experienced, Gryphus watched his prisoners, — all this was 
unable to extinguish in Cornelius the sweet thoughts, and 
especially the sweet hope, which the presence of Kosa had 
reawakened in his heart. 

He waited eagerly to hear the clock of the tower of 
Loewestein strike nine. 

The last chime was still vibrating through the air, when 
Cornelius heard on the staircase the light step and the 
rustle of the flowing dress of the fair Frisian maid, and 
soon after a light appeared at the little grated window in 
the door, on which the prisoner fixed his earnest gaze. 

The shutter opened on the outside. 

“Here I am,” said Rosa, out of breath from running up 
the stairs, ‘‘ here I am.” 

“Oh, my good Rosa.” 

“You are then glad to see me?” 

“Can you ask? But how did you contrive to get here? 
tell me.” 

“Now listen to me. My father falls asleep every 
evening almost immediately after his supper; I then make 
him lie down, a little stupefied with his gin. Don’t say 
anything about it, because, thanks to this nap, I shall be 
able to come every evening and chat for an hour with you.” 

“Oh, I thank you, Rosa, dear Rosa.” 

Saying these words, Cornelius put his face so near the 
little window that Rosa withdrew hers. 

“T have brought back to you your bulbs.” 

Cornelius’s heart leaped with joy. He had not yet dared 
to ask Rosa what she had done with the precious treasure 
which he had intrusted to her. 

‘Oh, you have preserved them, then ?” 

“ Did you not give them to me asa thing which was deat 
to you?” 
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“Yes, but aa I have given them to you, it seems to me 
that they belong to you.” 

“They would have belonged to me after your death, 
but, fortunately, you are alive now. Oh how I blessed his 
Highness in my heart! If God grants to him all the happi- 
ness that I have wished him, certainly Prince William will 
be the happiest man on earth. When I looked at the Bible 
of your godfather Cornelius, I was resolved to bring back 
to you your bulbs, only I did not know how to accomplish 
it. I had, however, already formed the plan of going to the 
Stadtholder, to ask from him for my father the appointinent 
of jailer of Loewestein, when your housekeeper brought 
me your letter. Oh, how we wept together! But your letter 
only confirmed me the more in my resolution. I then left 
for Leyden, and the rest you know.” 

“ What, my dear Rosa, you thought, even before receiv- 
ing my letter, of coming to meet me again ?” 

“Tf I thought of it,” said Rosa, allowing her love to get 
the better of her bashfulness, “I thought of nothing else.” 

And, saying these words, Rosa looked so exceedingly 
pretty, that for the second time Cornelius placed his fore- 
head and lips against the wire grating ; of course, we must 
presume with the laudable desire to thank the young lady. 

Rosa, however, drew back as before. 

“Tn truth,” she said, with that coquetry which somehow 
or other is in the heart of every young girl, “1 have often 
been sorry that Iam not able to read, but never so much 
so as when your housekeeper brought me your letter. I[ 
kept the paper in my hands, which spoke to other people, 
and which was dumb to poor stupid me.” 

“So you have often regretted not being able to read,” 
said Cornelius. ‘I should just like to know on what 
occasions.” . 

“Troth,” she said, laughing, “to read all the letters 
which were written to me.” 

“Qh, you received letters, Rosa ?” 

“ By hundreds.” 
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“ But who wrote to you?” 

“Who! why, in the first place, all the students who 
passed over the Buytenhof, all the officers who went to 
parade, all the clerks, and even the merchants who saw me 
at my little window.” 

“And what did you do with all these notes, my dear 
Rosa ?” 

“Formerly,” she answered, “I got some friend to read 
them to me, which was capital fun; but since a certain 
time — well, what use is it to attend to all this nonsense ? 
— since a certain time I have burnt them.” 

“Since a certain time!” exclaimed Cornelius, with a 
look beaming with love and joy. 

Rosa cast down her eyes, blushing. In her sweet confu- 
sion, she did not observe the lips of Cornelius, which, alas | 
only met the cold wire-grating. Yet, in spite of this 
obstacle, they communicated to the lips of the young girl 
the glowing breath of the most tender kiss. 

At this sudden outburst of tenderness, Rosa grew very 
pale, — perhaps paler than she had been on the day of the 
execution. She uttered a plaintive sob, closed her fine 
eyes, and fled, trying in vain to still the beating of her 
heart. 

And thus Cornelius was again alone. 

Rosa had fled so precipitately, that she completely forgot 
to return te Cornelius the three bulbs of the Black Tulip, 
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CHAPTER XVL 
MASTER AND PUPIL. 


Tue worthy Master Gryphus, as the reader may have seen, 
was far from sharing the kindly feeling of his daughter for 
the godson of Cornelius de Witt. 

There being only five prisoners at Loewestein, the post of 
turnkey was not a very onerous one, but rather a’ sort of 
sinecure, given after a long period of service. 

But the worthy jailer, in his zeal, had magnified with all 
the power of his imagination the importance of his office. 
To him Cornelius had swelled to the gigantic proportions 
of a criminal of the first order. He looked upon him, 
therefore, as the most dangerous of all his prisoners. He 
watched all his steps, and always spoke to him with an 
angry countenance; punishing him for what he called his 
dreadful rebellion against such a clement prince as the 
Stadtholder. 

Three times a day he entered Van Baerle’s cell, expect- 
ing to find him trespassing; but Cornelius had ceased to 
correspond, since his correspondent was at hand. It is 
even probable that, if Cornelius had obtained his full liberty, 
with permission to go wherever he liked, the prison, with 
Rosa and his bulbs, would have appeared to him preferable 
to any other habitation in the world without Rosa and his 
bulbs. 

Rosa, in fact, had promised to come and see him every 
evening, and from the first evening she had kept her word. 

On the following evening she went up as before, with 
the same mysteriousness and the same precaution. Only 
she had this time resolved within herself not to approach 
too near the grating. In order, however, to engage Van 
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Baerle in a conversation from the very first which would 
seriously occupy his attention, she tendered to him through 
the grating the three bulbs, which were still wrapped up in 
the same paper. 

But to the great astonishment of Rosa, Van Baerle 
pushed back her white hand with the tips of his fingers. 

The young man had been considering about the matter. 

“Listen to me,” he said. “I think we should risk too 
much by embarking our whole fortune in one ship. Only 
think, my dear Rosa, that the question is to carry out an 
enterprise which until now has been considered impossible, 
namely, that of making the great black tulip flower. Let 
us, therefore, take every possible precaution, so that in 
case of a failure we may not have anything to reproach 
ourselves with. I will now tell you the way I have traced 
out for us.” 

Rosa was all attention to what he would say, much more 
on account of the importance which the unfortunate tulip- 
fancier attached to it, than that she felt interested in the 
matter herself. 

T wilt explain to you Rosa,” he said. “I dare say you 
have in this fortress a small garden, or some court-yard, or, 
if not that, at least some terrace.” 

“We have a very fine garden,” said Rosa, ‘it runs along 
the edge of the Waal, and is full of fine old trees.” 

“Could you bring me some soil from the garden, that I 
may judge ?” 

“TJ will do so to-morrow.” 

‘‘Take some from a sunny spot, and some from a shady, 
so that I may judge of its properties in a dry and in a moist 
state.” 

“ Be assured I shall.” 

“ After having chosen the soil, and, if it be necessary, 
modified it, we will divide our three bulbs; you will take 
one and plant it, on the day that I will tell you, in the soil 
chosen by me. It is sure to flower, if you tend it according 
to my directions,” 
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“T will not lose sight of it for a minute.” 

“ You will give me another, which I will try to grow here 
in my cell, and which will help me to beguile those long 
weary hours when I gannot see you. I confess to you I 
have very little hope for the latter one, and I look before- 
hand on this unfortunate bulb as sacrificed to my selfishness. 
However, the sun sometimes visits me. I will, besides, try 
to convert everything into an artificial help, even the heat 
and the ashes of my pipe; and lastly, we, or rather you, 
will keep in reserve the third sucker as our last resource, 
in case our first two experiments should prove a failure. 
In this manner, my dear Rosa, it is impossible that we 
should not succeed in gaining the hundred thousand guil- 
ders for your marriage portion; and how dearly shall we 
enjoy that supreme happiness of seeing our work brought 
to a successful issue !” 

“T know it all now,” said Rosa. “I will bring you the 
soil to-morrow, and you will choose it for your bulb and for 
mine. As to that in which yours is to grow, I shall have 
several journeys to convey it to you, as I cannot bring 
much at a time.” 

“There is no hurry for it, dear Rosa; our tulips need not 
be put into the ground for a month at least. So yon see 
we have plenty of time before us. Only I hope that, in 
planting your bulb, you will strictly follow all my 
instructions.” 

“T promise you I will.” 

“And when you have once planted it, you will communi- 
cate to me all the circumstances which may interest our 
nursling; such as change of weather, footprints on the 
walks, or footprints in the borders. You will listen at 
night whether our garden is not resorted to by cats. A 
couple of those untoward animals laid waste two of my 
borders at Dort.”’ 

“T will listen.” 

“On moonlight nights have you ever looked at your 
garden, my dear child?” 
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«The window of my sleeping-room overlooks it.” 

“Well, on moonlight nights you will observe whether any 
rats come out from the holes in the wall. The rats are 
most mischievous by their gnawing everything; and I have 
heard unfortunate tulip-growers complain most bitterly of 
Noah for having put a couple of rats in the ark.” 

“T will observe, and if there are cats or rats —” 

“You will apprise me of it, —that’s right. And, more- 
over,” Van Baerle, having become mistrustful in his cap- 
tivity, continued, “there is an animal much more to be 
feared than even the cat or the rat.” 

“What animal ?” 

“Man. You comprehend, my dear Rosa, a man may 
steal a guilder, and risk the prison for such a trifle, and, 
consequently, it is much more likely that some one might 
steal a hundred thousand guilders ” 

“ No one ever enters the garden but myself.” 

“Thank you, thank you, my dear Rosa. All the joy of 
my life has still to come from you.” 

And as the lips of Van Baerle approached the grating 
with the same ardor as the day before, and as, moreover, 
the hour for retiring had struck, Rosa drew back her head, 
and stretched out her hand. 

In this pretty little hand, of which the coquettish damsel 
was particularly proud, was the bulb. 

Cornelius kissed most tenderly the tips of her fingers. 
Did he do so because the hand kept one of the bulbs of the 
great black tulip, or because this hand was Rosa’s? We shall 
leave this point to the decision of wiser heads than ours, 

Rosa withdrew with the other two suckers, pressing them 
to her heart, 

Did she press them to her heart because they were the 
bulbs of the great black tulip, or because she had them 
from Cornelius ? 

This point, we believe, might be more readily decided 
than the other. 

However that may have been, from that moment life 
became sweet, and again full of interest to the prisoner, 
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Rosa, as we have seen, had returned to him one of the 
suckers. 

Every evening she brought to him, handful by handful, 
a quantity of soil from that part of the garden which he 
had found to be the best, and which, indeed, was excellent. 

A large jug, which Cornelius had skilfully broken, did 
service as a flower-pot. He half filled it, and mixed the 
earth of the garden with a small portion of dried river 
mud; a mixture which formed an excellent soil. 

Then, at the beginning of April, he planted his first sucker 
in that jug. 

Not a day passed on which Rosa did not come to have 
her chat with Cornelius. 

The tulips, concerning whose cultivation Rosa was taught 
all the mysteries of the art, formed the principal topic of 
the conversation; but, interesting as the subject was, peo- 
ple cannot always talk about tulips. 

They therefore began to chat also about other things, 
and the tulip-fancier found out to his great astonish- 
ment what a vast range of subjects a conversation may 
comprise. 

Only Rosa had made it a habit to keep her pretty face 
invariably six inches distant from the grating, having 
perhaps become distrustful of herself. 

There was one thing especially which gave Cornelius 
almost as much anxiety as his bulbs —a subject to which 
he always returned—the dependence of Rosa on her 
father. 

Indeed, Van Baerle’s happiness depended on the whim of 
this man. He might one day find Loewestein dull, or the 
air of the place unhealthy, or the gin bad, and leave the 
fortress, and take his daughter with him, when Cornelius 
and Rosa would again be separated. 

“ Of what use would the carrier pigeons then be?” said 
Cornelius to Rosa, “as you, my dear girl, would not be able 
to read what I should write to you, nor to write to me your 
thoughts in return.” 
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“Well,” answered Rosa, who in her heart was as much 
afraid of a separation as Cornelius himself, “we have one 
hour every evening; let us make good use of it.” 

“T don’t think we make such a bad use of it as it is.” 

“Let us employ it even better,” said Rosa, smiling. 
“Teach me to read and write. I shall make the best of 
your lessons, believe me; and, in this way, we shall never 
be separated any more, except by our own will.” 

“Oh, then, we have an eternity before us,” said Cornelius. 

Rosa smiled, and quietly shrugged her shoulders. 

“ Will you remain for ever in prison?” she said, “and 
‘after having granted you your life, will not his Highness 
also grant you your liberty? And will you not then 
recover your fortune, and be a rich man; and then, when 
you are driving in your own coach, riding your own horse, 
will you still look at poor Rosa, the daughter of a jailer, 
scarcely better than a hangman ? ” 

Cornelius tried to contradict her, and certainly he would 
have done so with all his heart, and with all the sincerity 
of a soul full of love. 

She, however, smilingly interrupted him, saying, “ How 
is your tulip going on?” 

To speak to Cornelius of his tulip was an expedient 
resorted to by her to make him forget everything, even 
Rosa herself. 

“Very well, indeed,” he said, “the coat is growing 
black, the sprouting has commenced, the veins of the bulb 
are swelling; in eight days hence, and perhaps sooner, we 
may distinguish the first buds of the leaves protruding. 
And yours, Rosa ?” 

“Oh, I have done things on a large scale, and according 
to your directions.” 

“Now, -let me hear, Rosa, what you have done,” said 
Cornelius, with as tender an anxiety as he had lately shown 
to herself. 

“Well,” she said, smiling, for in her own heart she could 
not help studying this double love of the prisoner for her. 
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self and for the black tulip, “I have done things on a large 
scale; I have prepared a bed as you described it to me, on 
a clear spot, far from trees and walls, in a soil slightly 
mixed with sand, rather moist than dry, without a fragment 
of stone or pebble.” 

“Well done, Rosa, well done.” 

“Tam now only waiting for your further orders to put 
in the bulb; you know that I must be behind hand with 
you, a3 I have in my favour all the chances of good air, of 
the sun, and abundance of moisture.” 

“All true, all true,” exclaimed Cornelius, clapping his 
hands with joy, “yon are a good pupil, Rosa, and you are 
sure to gain your hundred thousand guilders,” 

“Don’t forget,” said Rosa, smiling, “that your pupil, as 
you call me, has still other things to learn besides the culti- 
vation of tulips.” 

“Yes, yes, and J am as anxious as you are, Rosa, that 
you should learn to read.” 

‘When shall we begin ?” 

“ At once.” 

“No, to-morrow.” 

“ Why to-morrow ?” 

“Because to-day our hour is expired, and I must leave 
you.” 

“ Already ? But what shall we read?” 

“Oh,” said Rosa, “I have a book,—a book which I hope 
will bring us luck.” 

“To-morrow, then.” 

“Yes, to-morrow.” 

On the following evening Rosa returned with the Bible 
of Cornelius de Witt. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 
THE FIRST BULB. 


On the following evening, as we have said, Rosa returned 
with the Bible of Cornelius de Witt. 

Then began between the master and the pupil one of 
those charming scenes which are the delight of the novelist 
who has to describe them. 

The grated window, the only opening through which the 
two lovers were able to communicate, was too high for con- 
veniently reading a book, although it had been quite con- 
venient for them to read each other’s faces. 

Rosa therefore had to press the open book against the 
grating edgewise, holding above it in her right hand the 
lamp, but Cornelius hit upon the lucky idea of fixing it to 
the bars, so as to afford her a little rest. Rosa was then 
enabled to follow with her finger the letters and syllables, 
which she was to spell for Cornelius, who with a straw 
pointed out the letters to his attentive pupil through the 
holes of the grating. 

The light of the lamp illuminated the rich complexion of 
Rosa, her blue liquid eyes, and her golden hair under her 
head-dress of gold brocade, with her fingers held up, and 
showing in the blood, as it flowed downwards in the veins, 
that pale pink hue which shines before the light, owing to 
the living transparency of the flesh tint. 

Rosa’s intellect rapidly developed itself under the an- 
imating influence of Cornelius, and when the difficulties 
seemed too arduous, the sympathy of two loving hearts 
seemed to smooth them away. 

And Rosa, after having returned to her room, repeated 
in her solitude the reading lessons, and at the same time 
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recalled all the delight which she had felt whilst receiving 
them. 

One evening she came half an hour later than usual. 
This was too extraordinary an instance not to call forth at 
once Cornelius’s inquiries after its cause. 

“Qh! do not be angry with me,” she said, “it is not my 
fault. My father has renewed an acquaintance with an old 
crony who used to visit him at the Hague, and to ask him 
to let him see the prison. He is a good sort of fellow, 
fond of his bottle, tells funny stories, and moreover is 
very free with his money, so as always to be ready to stand 
a treat.” 

“You don’ know anything further of him?” asked 
Cornelius, surprised. 

“No,” she answered ; “it’s only for about a fortnight 
that my father has taken such a fancy to this friend who 
is so assiduous in visiting him.” 

“ Ah, so,” said Cornelius, shaking his head uneasily, as 
every new incident seemed to him to forebode some catas- 
trophe; “very likely some spy, one of those who are sent 
into jails to watch both prisoners and their keepers.” 

“TI don’t believe that,” said Rosa, smiling; “if that 
worthy person is spying after any one, it is certainly not 
after my father.” 

“ After whom, then?” 

“Me, for instance.” 

6c You ? 9 

“Why not?” said Rosa, smiling. 

‘‘Ah, that’s true,” Cornelius observed, with a sigh. 
“You will not always have suitors in vain; this man may 
become your husband.” 

“T don’t say anything to the contrary.” 

“What cause have you to entertain such a happy 
prospect ?” 

“ Rather say, this fear, Mynheer Cornelius.” 

“Thank you, Rosa, youare right; well, I will say, then. 
this fear?” 
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“T have only this reason —” 

“Tell me, I am anxious to hear.” 

“ This man came several times before to the Buytenhof, 
at the Hague. I remember now, it was just about the 
time when you were confined there. When [ left, he left 
too; when I came here, he came after me. At the Hague 
his pretext was that he wanted to see you.” 

“See me?” 

“Yes, it must have undoubtedly been only a pretext; 
for now, when he could plead the same reason, as you are 
my father’s prisoner again, he does not care any longer for 
you; quite the contrary, —I heard him say to my father 
only yesterday that he did not know you.” 

“Go on, Rosa, pray do, that I may guess who that man 
is, and what he wants.” 

“Are you quite sure, Mynheer Cornelius, that none of 
your friends can interest himself for you?” 

“T have no friends, Rosa; I have only my old nurse, 
whom you know, and who knows you. Alas, poor Sue! shie 
would come herself, and use no roundabout ways. She 
would at once say to your father, or to you, ‘My good sir, 
or my good miss, my child is here; see how grieved I am; 
let me see him only for one hour, and I’ll pray for you as 
long as I live.’ No, no,” continued Cornelius; “ with the 
exception of my poor old Sue, 1 have no friends in this 
world.” 

“Then I come back to what I thought before; and the 
more so aS last evening at sunset, whilst I was arranging 
the border where I am to plant your bulb, I saw a shadow 
gliding between the alder trees and the aspens. I did not 
appear to see him, but 1t was this man. He concealed him- 
self and saw me digging the ground, and certainly it was 
me whom he followed, and me whom he was spying after. 
I could not move my rake, or touch one atom of soil, with- 
out his noticing it.” 

“Oh, yes, yes, he is in love with you,” said Cornelius, 
“Is he young? Is he handsome?” 
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Saying this he looked anxiously at Rosa, eagerly waiting 
for her answer. 

“Young? handsome ?” cried Rosa, bursting into & laugh. 
“He is hideous to look at; crooked, nearly fifty years of 
age, and never dares to look me in the face, or to speak, 
except in an undertone.” 

“ And his name ?” 

“ Jacob Gisels.” 

“T don’t know him.” 

“Then you see that, at all events, he does not come after 
you.” 

“ At any rate, if he loves you, Rosa, which is very likely, 
as to see you is to love you, at least you don’t love him.” 

“To be sure I don’t.” 

“Then you wish me to keep my mind easy ?” 

“T should certainly ask you to do so.” 

‘Well, then, now as you begin to know how to read, you 
will read all that I write to you of the pangs of jealousy 
and of absence, won’t you, Rosa?” 

‘“T shall read it, if you write with good big letters.” 

Then, as the turn which the conversation took began to 
make Rosa uneasy, she asked, — 

“ By the bye, how is your tulip going on ?”’ 

“Qh, Rosa, only imagine my joy; this morning I looked 
at it in the sun, and after having moved the soil aside which 
covers the bulb, I saw the first sprouting of the leaves. 
This small germ has caused me a much greater emotion 
than the order of his Highness which turned aside the 
sword already raised at the Buytenhof.” 

“You hope, then ? ” said Rosa, smiling. 

“Yes, yes, I hope.” 

“And I, in my turn, when shall I plant my bulb?” 

“Oh, the first favourable day I will tell you; but, what- 
ever you do, let nobody help you, and don’t confide your 
secret to any one in the world; do you see, a connoisseur 
by merely looking at the bulb would be able to distingwish 
its value; and so, my dearest Rosa, be careful in locking up 
the third sucker which remains to you.” 
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“Tt is still wrapped up in the same paper in which you 
put it, and just as you gave it me. I have laid it at the 
bottom of my chest under my point lace, which keeps it 
dry, without pressing upon it. But good night, my poor 
captive gentleman.” 

“ How ? already ?” 

“Tt must be, it must be.” 

“Coming so late and going so soon.” 

“ My father might grow impatient not seeing me return, 
and that precious lover might suspect a rival.” 

Here she listened uneasily. 

“ What is it?” asked Van Baerle. 

“T thought I heard something.” 

“ What, then ?” 

“ Something like a step, creaking on the staircase.” 

‘‘Surely,” said the prisoner, “that cannot be Master 
Gryphus, he is always heard at a distance.” 

“No, it is not my father, 1 am quite sure, but —” 

“But?” 

“ But it might be Mynheer Jacob,” 

Rosa rushed toward the staircase, and a door was really 
heard rapidly to close before the young damsel had got 
down the first ten steps. 

Cornelius was very uneasy about it, but it was after all 
only a prelude to greater anxieties. 

The following day passed without any remarkable inci- 
dent. Gryphus made his three visits, and discovered 
nothing. He never came at the same hours, as he hoped 
thus to discover the secrets of the prisoner, Van Baerle, 
therefore, had devised a contrivance, a sort of pulley, by 
means of which he was able to lower or to raise his jug 
below the ledge of tiles and stone before his window. The 
strings by which this was effected he had found means to 
cover with that moss which generaly grows on tiles, or in 
the crannies of the walls. 

Gryphus suspected nothing, and the device succeeded for 
eight days. One morning, however, when Cornelius, ab- 
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sorbed in the contemplation of his bulb, from which a germ 
of vegetation was already peeping forth, had not heard old 
Gryphus coming up stairs as a gale of wind was blowing 
which shook the whole tower, the door suddenly opened. 

Gryphus, perceiving an unknown and consequently a for- 
bidden object in the hands of lis prisoner, pounced upon it, 
with the same rapidity as the hawk on its prey. 

As ill luck would have it, his coarse, hard hand, the same 
which he had broken, and which Cornelius van Baerle had 
set so well, grasped at once in the midst of the jug, on the 
spot where the bulb was lying in the soil. 

“What have you got here?” he roared. “Ah! have I 
caught you?” and with this, he grabbed in the soil. 

“I? nothing, nothing,” cried Cornelius, trembling. 

“Ah! have I caught you? a jug and earth in it! 
There is some criminal secret at the bottom of all this.” 

“Oh, my good Master Gryphus,” said Van Baerle, implor- 
ingly, and anxious as the partridge robbed of her young 
by the reaper. 

In fact, Gryphus was begining to dig the soil with his 
crooked fingers. 

“ Take care, sir, take care,” said Cornelius, growing quite 
pale. 

“Care of what? Zounds! of what?” roared the jailer. 

“‘ Take care, I say, you will crush it, Master Gryphus.” 

And with a rapid and almost frantic movement he 
snatched the jug from the hands of Gryphus, and hid it 
like a treasure under his arms. 

But Gryphus, obstinate, like an old man, and more and 
more convinced that he was discovering here a conspiracy 
against the Prince of Orange, rushed up to his prisoner, rais- 
ing his stick ; seeing, however, the impassible resolution of 
the captive to protect his flower-pot, he was convinced that 
Cornelius trembled much less for his head than for his jug. 

He therefore tried to wrest it from him by force. 

“ Halloa!” said the jailer, furious, “ here, you see, you are 
rebelling.” 
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“DLeave me my tulip,” cried Van Baerle. 

“ Ah, yes, tulip,” replied the old man, “we know well 
the shifts of prisoners.” 

“But I vow to you—” 

“ Let go,” repeated Gryphus, stamping his foot, “let go, 
or I shall call the guard.” 

“ Call whoever you like, but you shall not have this flower 
except with my life.” 

Gryphus, exasperated, plunged his finger a second time 
into the soil, and now he drew out the bulb, which certainly 
looked quite black; and whilst Van Baerle, quite happy to 
have saved the vessel, did not suspect that the adversary 
had possessed himself of its precious contents, Gryphus 
hurled the softened bulb with all his force on the flags, 
where almost immediately after it was crushed to atoms 
under his heavy shoe. 

Van Baerle saw the work of destruction, got a glimpse of 
the juicy remains of his darling bulb, and, guessing the cause 
of the ferocious joy of Gryphus, uttered a cry of agony, 
which would have melted the heart even of that ruthless 
jailer who some years before killed Pelisson’s spider. 

The idea of striking down this spiteful bully passed like 
lightning through the brain of the tulip-fancier. The blood 
rushed to his brow, and seemed like fire in his eyes, which 
blinded him; and he raised in his two hands the heavy jug 
with all the now useless earth which remained in it. One 
instant more, and he would have flung it on the bald head 
of old Gryphus. 

But a cry stopped him; acry of agony, uttered by poor 
Rosa, who, trembling and pale, with her arms raised to 
heaven, made her appearance behind the grated window, 
and thus interposed between her father and her friend. 

Gryphus then understood the danger with which he had 
been threatened, and he broke out in a volley of the most 
terrible abuse. 

“Indeed,” said Cornelius to him, “you must be a very 
mean and spiteful fellow to rob a poor prisoner of his only 
consolation, a tulip bulb.” | 
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«For shame, my father,” Rosa chimed in “it is indeed 
a crime you have committed here,” 

“Ah, is that you, my little chatter-box ?” the old man 
cried, boiling with rage and turning towards her; “don’t 
you meddle with what don’t concern you, but go down as 
quickly as possible.” 

“ Unfortunate me,” continued Cornelius, overwhelmed 
with grief. 

“ After all, it is but a tulip,” Gryphus resumed, as he 
began to be a little ashamed of himself. “ You may have 
as many tulips as you like: I have three hundred of them 
in my loft.” 

“'To the devil with your tulips!” cried Cornelius; “you 
are worthy of each other: had I a hundred thousand mil- 
lions of them I would gladly give them for the one which 
you have just destroyed ! ” 

“Qh, so!” Gryphus said, in a tone of triumph; “now 
there we have it. It was not your tulip you cared for. 
There was in that false bulb some witchcraft, perhaps 
some means of correspondence with conspirators against 
his Highness who has granted you your life. I always 
said they were wrong in not cutting your head off.” 

“Father, father!” cried Rosa. 

“Yes, yes! it is better as it is now,” repeated Gryphus, 
growing warm; “I have destroyed it, and I’)l do thesame 
agin, a8 often as you repeat the trick. Didn’t I tell you, 
my fine fellow, that 1 would make your life a hard one?” 

“A curse on you!” Cornelius exclaimed, quite beyond 
hunself with despair, as he gathered, with his trembling 
fingers, the remnants of that bulb on which he had rested 
so many Joys and so many hopes. 

“We shall plant the other to-morrow, my dear Mynheer 
Cornelius,” said Rosa, in a low voice, who understood the 
intense grief of the unfortunate tulip-fancier, and who, with 
the pure sacred love of her innocent heart, poured these 
kind words, like a drop of balm, on the bleeding wounds of 
Cornelius. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
RBOSA’S LOVER. 


Rosa had scarcely pronounced these consolatory words 
when a vaice was heard from the staircase asking Gryphus 
how matters were going on. 

“Do you hear, father ?” said Rosa, 

“What?” 

“Master Jacob calls you ; he is uneasy.” 

“There was such a noise,” said Gryphus; “ would n’t you 
have thought he would murder me, this doctor? ‘They ure 
always very troublesome fellows, these scholars.” 

Then, pointing with his finger towards the staircase, he 
said to Rosa: “Just lead the way, Miss.” 

After this he locked the door and called out: “T shall be 
with you directly, friend Jacob,” 

Poor Cornelius, thus left alone with his bitter grief, mut 
tered to himself, — 

“ Ah, you old hangman! it is me you have trodden under 
foot; you have murdered me; I shall not survive it.” 

And certainly the unfortunate prisoner would have fallen 
ill but for the counterpoise which Providence had granted 
to his grief, and which was called Rasa, 

In the evening she came bask. Her first words an- 
nounced to Cornelius that henceforth her father would 
make no objection to his cultivating flowers, 

“ And how do you know that?” the prisoner asked, with 
a doleful look. 

“I know it because he has said so.” 

‘To deceive me, perhaps.” 

“No, he repents.” 
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“ Ah, yes! but too late.” 

“This repentance is not of himself.” 

“ And who put it into him?” 

“Tf you only knew how his friend scolded him!” 

“Ah, Master Jacob; he does not leave you, then, that 
Master Jacob ?” 

“ At any rate, he leaves us as little as he can help.” 

Saying this, she smiled in such a way that the little 
cloud of jealousy which had darkened the brow of Corne- 
lius speedily vanished. 

“‘How was it ?” asked the prisoner. 

“Well, being asked by his friend, my father told at 
supper the whole story of the tulip, or rather of the bulb, 
and of his own fine exploit of crushing it.” 

Cornelius heaved a sigh, which might have been called a 
groan. 

“Had you only seen Master Jacob at that moment!” 
continued Rosa. “TI really thought he would set fire to 
the castle; his eyes were like two flaming torches, his hair 
stood on end, and he clincired his fist for a moment; I 
thought he would have strangled my father. 

“¢You have done that,’ he cried, ‘you have crushed the 
bulb?’ 

“¢Tndeed I have.’ 

“¢Tt is infamous,’ said Master Jacob, ‘it 1s odious! 
You have committed a great crime!’ 

“My father was quite dumfounded. 

“¢ Are you mad, too?’ he asked his friend.” 

“Oh, what a worthy man is this Master Jacob!” mut 
tered Cornelius, — “an honest soul, an excellent heart, that 
he is.” 

“ The truth is, that it 1s impossible to treat a man more 
rudely than he did my father; he was really quite in 
despair, repeating over and over again, — 

“« Crushed, crushed the bulb! my God, my God! crushed !” 

“Then, turning toward me, he asked, ‘But i¢ was not the 
only one that he had?’” 
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“Did he ask that?” inquired Cornelius, with some 
anxiety. 

“¢You think it was not the only one?’ said my father. 
‘Very well, we shall search for the others.’ 

“¢VYou will search for the others?’ cried Jacob, taking 
my father by the collar; but he immediately loosed him. 
Then, turning towards me, he continued asking, ‘ And 
what did that poor young man say ?’ 

“T did not know what to answer, as you had so strictly 
enjoined me never to allow any one to guess the interest 
which you are taking in the bulb. Fortunately, my father 
saved me from the difficulty, by chiming in, — 

“¢What did he say? Didn’t he fume and fret ?’ 

“T interrupted him, saying, ‘ Was it not natural that he 
should be furious, you were so unjust and brutal, father?’ 

“¢Well, now, are you mad?’ cried my father; ‘what 
immense misfortune is it to crush a tulip bulb? You may 
buy a hundred of them in the market of Gorecum.’ 

“¢Perhaps some less precious one than that was!’ 3 
quite incautiously replied.” 

“ And what did Jacob say or do at these words?” asked 
Cornelius. 

“At these words, if I must say it, his eyes seemed to 
flash like lightning.” 

“ But,” said Cornelius, ‘‘that was not all; I am sure he 
said something in his turn.” 

“<So, then, my pretty Rosa,’ he said, with a voice as 
sweet as honey, —‘so you think that bulb to have been a 
precious one?’ 

“T saw that I had made a blunder. 

“What do I know ?’ I said, negligently; ‘do I under- 
stand anything of tulips? I only know—as unfortu- 
nately it is our lot to live with prisoners — that for them 
any pastime is of value. This poor Mynheer van Baerle 
amused himself with this bulb, Well, 1 think it very erueh 
to take from him the only thing that he could have amused 
himself with.’ 
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“< But, first of all,’ said my father, ‘we ought to know 
how he has contrived to procure this bulb.’ 

“T turned my eyes away to avoid my father’s look; but 
T met those of Jacob. 

“It was as if he had tried to read my thoughts at the 
bottom of my heart. 

Some little show of anger sometimes sayes an answer. 
I shrugged my shoulders, turned my back, and advanced 
towards the door. 

“But I was kept by something which I heard, although 
it was uttered in a very low voice only. 

“ Jacob said to my father, — 

“Tt would not be so difficult to ascertain that.’ 

“« How so ?’ 

“¢You need only search his person: and if he has the 
other bulbs, we shall find them, as there usually are three 
suckers |’ ” 

“Three suckers!” cried Cornelius. ‘ Did you say that I 
have three?” 

“The word certainly struck me just as much as it does 
you. I turned round. They were both of them so deeply 
engaged in their conversation that they did not observe 
my movement, 

“¢But,’ said my father, ‘ perhaps he has not got his bulbs 
about him ?? 

“Then take him down, under some pretext or other, 
and I will search his cell in the mean while.’” 

“ Halloa, halloa!” said Cornelius. “But this Mr. Jacob 
of yours is a villain, it seems.” 

“T am afraid he is.” 

“Tell me, Rosa,” continued Cornelius, with a pensive 
air. 

“What?” 

“Did you not tell me that on the day when you prepared 
your borders this man followed you ? ” 

So he did.” 

“That he glided like a shadow behind the elder trees ? ” 
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“Certainly.” 

“That not one of your movements escaped him ?” 

«Not one, indeed.” 

“Rosa,” said Cornelius, growing quite pale. 

“Well?” 

“It was not you he was after.” 

«Who else, then ?” 

“Tt is not you that he was in love with!” 

“But with whom else ? ” 

“He was after my bulb, and is in love with my tulip!” 

“You don’t say so! And yet it is very possible,” said 
Rosa. 

“Will you make sure of it ?” 

“In what manner ? ” 

“ Oh, it would be very easy !” 

“Tell me.” 

“Go to-morrow into the garden; manage matters so that 
Jacob may know, as he did the first time, that you are 
going there, and that he may follow you. Feign to put tho 
bulb into the ground; leave the garden; but look through 
the keyhole of the door and watch him.” 

“Well, and what then?” 

“ What then? We shall do as he does.” 

“Oh!” said Rosa with asigh, “you are very fond of 
your bulbs.” 

“To tell the truth,” said the prisoner, sighing likewise, 
“since your father crushed that unfortunate bulb, I feel as 
if part of my own self had been paralyzed.” 

“Now just hear me,” said Rosa; “will you try some: 
thing else?” 

“What ?” 

“ Will you accept the proposition of my father ? ” 

“Which proposition ?” 

Did not he offer to you tulip bulbs by hundreds ?” 

“ Indeed he did.” 

“ Accept two or three, and, along with them, you may 
grow the third sucker.” 

10 
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« Yes, that would do very well, ” said Cornelius, knitting 
his brow, “if your father were alone; but there is that 
Master Jacob, who watches all our ways.” 

“Well, that is true; but only think! you are depriving 
yourself, as I can casily see, of a very great pleasure.” 

She pronounced these words with a smile, which was not 
altogether without a tinge of irony. 

Cornelius reflected for a moment; he evidently was 
struggling against some vehement desire. 

“No !” he cried at last, with the stoicism of a Roman of 
old, “it would be a weakness, it would be a folly, it would 
be a meanness! If I thus give up the only and last re- 
source which we possess to the uncertain chances of the 
bad passions of anger and envy, I should never deserve to 
be forgiven. No, Rosa, no; to-morrow we shall come to a 
conclusion as to the spot to be chosen for your tulip; you 
will plant it according to my instructions; and as to the 
third sucker,” — Cornelius here heaved a deep sigh, — 
“watch over it as a miser over his first or last piece of 
gold; as the mother over her child; as the wounded over 
the last drop of blood in his veins; watch over it, Rosa! 
Some voice within me tells me that it will be our saving, 
that it will be a source of good to us.” 

“Be easy, Mynheer Cornelius,” said Rosa, with a sweet 
mixture of melancholy and gravity, “be easy; your wishes 
are commands to me.” 

“And even,” continued Van Baerle, warming more and 
more with his subject, “if you should perceive that your 
steps are watched, and that your speech has excited the 
suspicion of your father and of that detestable Master 
Jacob, — well, Rosa, don’t hesitate for one moment to sac- 
rifice me, who am only still living through you, -- me, who 
have no one in the world but you; sacrifice me, — don’t 
come to see me any more.” 

Rosa felt her heart sink within her, and her eyes were 
filling with tears. 

“Alas {” she said. 
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“What is it?” asked Cornelius. 

“T see one thing.” 

“What do you see?” 

“T see,” said she, bursting out in sobs, “I see that you 
love your tulips with such love as to have no more room in 
your heart left for other affections.” 

Saying this, she fled. 

Cornelius, after this, passed one of the worst nights he 
ever had in his life. 

Rosa was vexed with him, and with good reason. Per- 
haps she would never return to see the prisoner, and then 
he would have no more news, either of Rosa or of his 
tulips. 

We have to confess, to the disgrace of our hero and of 
floriculture, that of his two affections he felt most strongly 
inclined to regret the loss of Rosa; and when, at about 
three in the morning, he fell asleep overcome with fatigue, 
and harassed with remorse, the grand black tulip yielded 
precedence in his dreams to the sweet blue eyes of the fais 
maid of Friesland. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
THE MAID AND THE FLOWER. 


Bur poor Rosa, in her secluded chamber, could not have 
known of whom or of what Cornelius was dreaming. 

From what he had said she was more ready to believe 
that he dreamed of the black tulip than of her; and yet 
Rosa was mistaken. 

But as there was no one to tell her so, and as the words 
of Cornelius’s thoughtless speech had fallen upon her heart 
like drops of poison, she did not dream, but she wept. 

The fact was, that, as Rosa was a high-spirited creature, 
of no mean perception and a noble heart, she took a very 
clear and judicious view of her own social position, if not 
of her moral and physical qualities. 

Cornelius was a scholar, and was wealthy, —at least he 
had been before the confiscation of his property; Cornelius 
belonged to the merchant-hourgeoisie, who were prouder of 
their richly emblazoned shop signs than the hereditary 
nobility of their heraldic bearings. Therefore, although he 
might find Rosa a pleasant companion for the dreary hours 
of his captivity, when it came to a question of bestowing 
his heart it was almost certain that he would bestow it 
upon a tulip, —that is to say, upon the proudest and no- 
blest of flowers, rather than upon poor Rosa, the jailer’s 
lowly child. 

Thus Rosa understood Cornelius’s preference of the 
tulip to herself, but was only so much the more unhappy 
therefor, 

During the whole of this terrible night the poor girl did 
not close an eye, and before she rose in the morning she 
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had come to the resolution of making her appearance at the 
grated window no more. 

But as she knew with what ardent desire Cornelius 
looked forward to the news about his tulip; and as, not- 
withstanding her determination not to see any more a man 
her pity for whose fate was fast growing into love, she did 
not, on the other hand, wish to drive him to despair, she 
resolved to continue by herself the reading and writing 
lessons; and, fortunately, she had made sufficient progress 
to dispense with the help of a master when the master was 
not to be Cornelius, 

Rosa therefore applied herself most diligently to reading 
poor Cornelius de Witt’s Bible, on the second fly leaf of 
which the last will of Cornelius van Baerle was written. 

“Alas!” she muttered, when perusing again this doc- 
ument, which she never finished without a tear, the pearl of 
love, rolling from her limpid eyes on her pale cheeks, — 
“alas! at that time I thought for one moment he loved 
me.” 

Poor Rosa! she was mistaken. Never had the love of 
the prisoner been more sincere than at the time at which 
we are now arrived, when in the contest between the black 
tulip and Rosa the tulip had had to yield to her the first 
and foremost place in Cornelius’s heart. 

But Rosa was not aware of it. 

Having finished reading, she took her pen, and began 
with as laudable diligence the by far more difficult task of 
writing. 

As, however, Rosa was already able to write a legiblo 
hand when Cornelius so uncautiously opened his heart, she 
did not despair of progressing quickly enough to write, 
after eight days at the latest, to the prisoner an account ci 
his tulip. 

She had not forgotten one word of the directions given 
to her by Cornelius, whose speeches she treasured in 
her heart, even when they did not take the shape of 
directions. 
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He, on his part, awoke deeper in love than ever. The 
tulip, indeed, was still a luminous and prominent object in 
his mind; but he no longer looked upon it as a treasure to 
which he ought to sacrifice everything, and even Rosa, but 
as a marvellous combination of nature and art with which 
he would have been happy to adorn the bosom of his 
beloved one. 

Yet during the whole of that day he was haunted with 
a@ vague uneasiness, at the bottom of which was the fear 
lest Rosa should not come in the evening to pay him her 
usual visit. This thought took more and more hold of 
him, until at the approach of evening his whole mind was 
absorbed in it. 

How his heart beat when darkness closed in! The 
words which he had said to Rosa on the evening before, 
and which had so deeply afflicted her, now came back to 
his mind more vividly than ever; and he asked himself 
how he could have told his gentle comforter to sacrifice 
him to his tulip, —that is to say, to give up seeing hin, 
if need be, — whereas to him the sight of Rosa had become 
a condition of life. 

In Cornelius’s cell one heard the chimes of the clock of 
the fortress. It struck seven, it struck eight, it struck 
uine. Never did the metal voice vibrate more forcibly 
through the heart of any man than did the last stroke, 
marking the ninth hour, through the heart of Cornelius. 

All was then silent again. Cornelius put his hand on 
his heart, to repress as it were its violent palpitation, 
and listened. 

The noise of her footstep, the rustling of her gown on 
the staircase, were so familiar to his ear, that she had no 
sooner mounted one step than he used to say to himself, — 

“‘ Here comes Rosa.” 

This evening none of those little noises broke the silence 
of the lobby; the clock struck nine, and a quarter; the 
half-hour; then a quarter to ten; and at last its deep tone 
announced, not only to the inmates of the fortress, but also 
to all the inhabitants of Loewestein, that it was ten, 
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This was the hour at which Rosa generally used to leave 
Cornelius. The hour had struck, but Resa had not come. 

Thus then his foreboding had not deceived him; Rosa, 
being vexed, shut herself up in her room and left him to 
himself. 

“Alas!” he thought, “I have deserved all this. She 
will come no more, and she is right in staying away; in 
her place I should do just the same.” 

Yet notwithstanding all this, Cornelius listened, waited, 
and hoped until midnight; then he threw himself upon 
the bed, with his clothes on. 

It was a long and sad night for him, and the day brought 
no hope to the prisoner. 

At eight in the morning, the door of his cell opened; 
but Cornelius did not even turn his head; he had heard 
the heavy step of Gryphus in the lobby, but this step had 
perfectly satisfied the prisoner that his jailer was coming 
alone. 

Thus Cornelius did not even look at Gryphus. 

And yet he would have been so glad to draw him out, 
and to inquire about Rosa, He even very nearly made 
this inquiry, strange as it would needs have appeared to 
her father. To tell the truth, there was in all this some 
selfish hope to hear from Gryphus that his daughter was 
ill. 

Except on extraordinary occasions, Rosa never came 
during the day. Cornelius therefore did not really expect 
her as long as the day lasted. Yet his sudden starts, his 
listening at the door, his rapid glances at every little noise 
towards the grated window, showed clearly that the pris- 
oner entertained some latent hope that Rosa would, some- 
how or other, break her rule. 

At the second visit of Gryphus, Cornelius, contrary to 
all his former habits, asked the old jailer, with the most 
Winning voice, about her health; but Gryphus contented 
himself with giving the laconical answer, — 

“ All’s well.” 
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At the third visit of the day, Cornelius changed his 
former inquiry : — 

“T hope nobody is ill at Loewestein ?” 

“Nobody,” replied, even more laconically, the jailer, 
shutting the door before the nose of the prisoner. 

Gryphus, being little used to this sort of civility on the 
part of Cornelius, began to suspect that his prisoner was 
about to try and bribe him. 

Cornelius was now alone once more; it was seven o’clock 
in the evening, and the anxiety of yesterday returned with 
increased intensity. 

But another time the hours passed away without bring- 
ing the sweet vision which lighted up, through the grated 
window, the cell of poor Cornelius, and which, in retiring, 
left light enough in his heart to last until it came back 
again. 

Van Baerle passed the night in an agony of despair. On 
the following day Gryphus appeared to him even more 
hideous, brutal, and hateful than usual: in his mind, or 
rather in his heart, there had been some hope that it was 
the old man who prevented his daughter from coming. 

In his wrath he would have strangled Gryphus, but 
would not this have separated him for ever from Rosa? 

The evening closing in, his despair changed into melan- 
choly, which was the more gloomy as, involuntarily, Van 
Baerle mixed up with it the thought of his poor tulip. It 
was now just that week in April which the most experi- 
enced gardeners point out as the precise time when tulips 
ought to be planted. He had said to Rosa, — 

“T shall tell you the day when you are to put the bulb 
in the ground,” 

He had intended to fix, at the vainly hoped for inter- 
view, the following day as the time for that momentous 
operation. The weather was propitious; the air, although 
still damp, began to be tempered by those pale rays of 
the April sun which, being the first, appear so congenial, 
ulthough so pale. How if Rosa allowed the right moment 
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for planting the bulb to pass by, —if, in addition to the 
grief of seeing her no more, he should have to deplore the 
misfortune of seeing his tulip fail on account of its having 
been planted too late, or of its not having been planted at 
all! 

These two vexations combined might well make him 
leave off eating and drinking. 

This was the case on the fourth day. 

It was pitiful to see Cornelius, dumb with grief, and 
pale from utter prostration, stretch out his head through 
the iron bars of his window, at the risk of not being able 
to draw it back again, to try and get a glimpse of the 
garden on the left spoken of by Rosa, who had told him 
that its parapet overlooked the river. He hoped that 
perhaps he might see, in the light of the April sun, Rosa 
or the tulip, the two lost objects of his love. 

In the evening, Gryphus took away the breakfast and 
dinner of Cornelius, who had scarcely touched them. 

On the following day he did not touch them at all, and 
Gryphus carried the dishes away just as he had brought 
them. 

Cornelius had remained in bed the whole day. 

“ Well,” said Gryphus, coming down from the last visit, 
‘T think we shall soon get rid of our scholar.” 

Rosa was startled. 

“Nonsense!” said Jacob. “ What do you mean ?” 

“ He does n’t drink, he does n’t eat, he does n’t leave his 
bed. He will get out of it, like Mynheer Grotius, in a 
chest ; only the chest will be a coffin.” 

Rosa grew pale as death. 

“ Ah!” she said to herself, “he is uneasy about his tulip.” 

And, rising with a heavy heart, she returned to her 
chamber, where she took a pen and paper, and during the 
whole of that night busied herself with tracing letters, 

On the following morning, when Cornelius got up to drag 
himself to the window, he perceived a paper which had 
been slipped under the door. 
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He pounced upon it, opened it, and read the following 
words, in a handwriting which he cou!d scarcely have rec- 
ognized as that of Rosa, so much had she improved during 
her short absence of seven days, — 

“ Be easy; your tulip is going on well.” 

Although these few words of Rosa’s somewhat soothed 
the grief of Cornelius, yet he felt not the less the irony 
which was at the bottom of them. Rosa, then, was not ill, 
she was offended; she had not been forcibly prevented 
from coming, but had voluntarily stayed away. Thus 
Rosa, being at liberty, found in her own will the force not 
to come and see him, who was dying with grief at not 
having seen her. 

Cornelius had paper and a pencil which Rosa had brought 
to him. He guessed that she expected an answer, but that 
she would not come before the evening to fetch it. He 
therefore wrote on a piece of paper, similar to that which 
he had received, — 

“Tt was not my anxiety about the tulip that has made 
me ill, but the grief at not seeing you.” 

After Gryphus had inade his last visit of the day, and 
darkness had set in, he slipped the paper under the door, 
and listered with the most intense attention; but he neither 
heard Rosa’s footsteps nor the rustling of her gown. 

He only heard a voice as feeble as a breath, and gentle 
like a caress, which whispered through the grated little 
window in the door the word, — 

“ ‘To-morrow !” 

Now to-morrow was the eighth day. For eight days 
Cornelius and Rosa had not seen each other. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


THE EVENTS WHICH TOOK PLACE DURING THOSE EIGHT 
DAYS. 


On the following evening, at the usual hour, Van Baerle 
heard some one scratch at the grated little window, just as 
Rosa had heen in the habit of doing in the heyday of their 
friendship. 

Cornelius being, as may easily be imagined, not far off 
from the door, perceived Rosa, who at last was waiting 
again for him with her lamp in her hand. 

Seeing him so sad and pale, she was startled, and said, — 

“You are ill, Mynheer Cornelius ?” 

“Yes, I am,” he answered, as indeed he was suffering in 
mind and in body. 

“TY saw that you did not eat,” said Rosa; “my father 
told me that you remained in bed all day. I then wrote 
to calm your uneasiness concerning the fate of the most 
precious object of your anxiety.” 

“And I,” said Cornelius, “I have answered. Seeing 
your return, my dear Rosa, I thought you had received my 
letter.” 

“Tt is true; [ have received it.” 

“You cannot this time excuse yourself with not being 
able to read. Not only do you read very fluently, but also 
you have made marvellous progress in writing.” 

“Indeed, I have not only received, but also read your 
note. Accordingly I am come to see whether there might 
not be some remedy to restore you to health.” 

“Restore me to health?” cried Cornelius; “but have 
you any good news to communicate to me ?” 
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Saying this, the poor prisoner looked at Rosa, his eyes 
sparkling with hope. 

Whether she did not, or would not, understand this 
look, Rosa answered gravely, — 

“T have only to speak to you about your tulip, which, as 
I well know, is the object uppermost in your mind.” 

Rosa pronounced those few words in a freezing tone, 
which cut deeply into the heart of Cornelius. He did not 
suspect what lay hidden under this appearance of indif- 
ference with which the poor girl affected to speak of her 
rival, the black tulip. 

“Qh!” muttered Cornelius, “again! again! Have I not 
told you, Rosa, that I thought but of you? that it was 
you alone whom I regretted, you whom I missed, you whose 
absence I felt more than the loss of liberty and of life 
itself?” 

Rosa smiled with a melancholy air. 

“Ah!” she said, “ your tulip has been in such danger.” 

Cornelius trembled involuntarily, and showed himself 
clearly to be caught in the trap, if ever the remark was 
meant as such. 

“ Danger !”’ he cried, quite alarmed; “what danger ?” 

Rosa looked at him with gentle compassion; she felt that 
what she wished was beyond the power of this man, and 
that he must be taken as he was, with his little foible. 

“Yes,” she said, “you have guessed the truth; that 
suitor and amorous swain, Jacob, did not come on my 
account.” 

“ And what did he come for ?” Cornelius anxiously asked, 

“ He came for the sake of the tulip.” 

“ Alas!” said Cornelius, growing even paler at this piece 
of information than he had been when Rosa, a fortnight 
before, had told him that Jacob was coming for her sake. 

Rosa saw this alarm, and Cornelius guessed, from the 
expression of her face, in what direction her thoughts were 
running. 

“Oh, pardon me, Rosa!” he said, “I know you, and I 
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am well aware of the kindness and sincerity of your heart. 
To you God has given the thought and strength for defend. 
ing yourself; but to my poor tulip, when it is in danger, 
God has given nothing of the sort.” 

‘Rosa, without replying to this excuse of the prisoner, 
continued,— 

“From the moment when I first knew that you were 
uneasy on account of the man who followed me, and in 
whom I had recognized Jacob, I was even more uneasy 
myself. On the day, therefore, after that on which I saw 
you last, and on which you said —” 

Cornelius interrupted her. 

“Once more, pardon me, Rosa!” he eried. “I was 
wrong in saying to you whatI said. I have asked your 
pardon for that unfortunate speech before. I ask it again: 
shall I always ask it in vain ?” 

“On the following day,” Rosa continued, “ remembering 
what you had told me about the stratagem which I was to 
employ to ascertain whether that odious man was after the 
tulip, or after me —” 

“ Yes, yes, odious. Tell me,” he said, “do you hate that 
man?” 

“T do hate him,” said Rosa, “as he is the cause of all 
the unhappiness I have suffered these eight days.” 

“You, too, have been unhappy, Rosa? I thank youa 
thousand times for this kind confession.” 

“Well, on the day after that unfortunate one, I went 
down into the garden and proceeded towards the border 
where I was to plant your tulip, looking round all the 
while to see whether I was again followed as I was last 
time.” 

“ And then?” Cornelius asked. 

“ And then the same shadow glided between the gate and 
the wall, and once more disappeared behind the elder-trees.” 

“You feigned not to see him, didn’t you?” Cornelius 
asked, remembering all the details of the advice which he 
had given to Rosa. 
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“Yes, and I stooped over the border, in which I dug 
with a spade, as if I was going to put the bulb in.” 

“ And he,— what did he do during all this time ?” 

“T saw his eyes glisten through the branches of the tree 
like those of a tiger.” 

“There you see, there you see!” cried Cornelius. 

“Then, after having finished my make-believe work, I 
retired.” 

“But only behind the garden door, I dare say, so that you 
might see through the keyhole what he was going to do 
when you had left ? ” 

“He waited for a moment, very likely to make sure of 
may not coming back; after which he sneaked forth from 
his hiding-place, and approached the border by a long round- 
about; at last, having reached his goal, that is to say, the 
spot where the ground was newly turned, he stopped with 
a careless air, looking about in all directions, and scanning 
every corner of the garden, every window of the neighbour- 
ing houses, and even the sky; after which, thinking him- 
self quite alone, quite isolated, and out of everybody’s 
sight, he pounced upon the border, plunged both his hands 
into the soft soil, took a handful of the mould, which he 
gently frittered between his fingers to see whether the bulb 
was in it, and repeated the same thing twice or three times, 
until at last he perceived that he was outwitted. Then, 
keeping down the agitation which was raging in his breast, 
he took up the rake, smoothed the ground, so as to leave it 
on his retiring in the same state as he had found it, and, 
quite abashed and rueful, walked back to the door, affecting 
the unconcerned air of an ordinary visitor of the garden.” 

“Qh, the wretch!” muttered Cornelius, wiping the cold 
sweat from his brow. “Oh, the wretch! I guessed his 
intentions. But the bulb, Rosa; what have you done 
with it? It is already rather late to plant it.” 

“The bulb? It has been in the ground for these six 
days.” 

“Where? and how ?” cried Cornelius, “Good Heaven, 
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what imprudence! What is it? In what sort of soil is it? 
In what aspect ? Good or bad? Is there no risk of hav- 
ing it filched by that detestable Jacob ?” 

“There is no danger of its being stolen,” said Rosa, 
“unless Jacob will force the door of my chamber,” 

‘Oh! then it is with you in your bedroor ?” said Cor- 
nelius, somewhat relieved. “ But in what soil? in what 
vessel? You don’t let it grow, I hope, in water, like those 
good ladies of Haarlem and Dort, who imagine that water 
could replace the earth ? ” 

“You may make yourself comfortable on that score,” 
said Rosa, smiling; “your bulb is not growing in water.” 

“T breathe again.” 

“Tt is in a good, sound stone pot, just about the size of 
the jug in which you had planted yours. The soil is com- 
posed of three parts of common mould, taken from the best 
spot of the garden, and one of the sweepings of the road. 
I have heard you and that detestable Jacob, as you call 
him, so often talk about what is the soil best fitted for 
crowing tulips, that I know it as well as the first gare 
dener of Haarlem.” 

“ And now what is the aspect, Rosa?” 

“ At present it has the sun all day long, —that is to say 
when the sun shines. But when it once peeps out of the 
ground, I shall do as you have done here, dear Mynheer 
Cornelius: I shall put it out of my window on the eastern 
side from eight in the morning until eleven, and in my 
window towards the west from three to five in the after 
noon.” 

“That’s it! that’s it!” cried Cornelius; “and you are a 
perfect gardener, my pretty Rosa. But I am afraid the 
nursing of my tulip will take up all your time.” 

“Yes, it will,” said Rosa; “but never mind. Your tulip 
is my daughter. I shall devote to it the same time as I 
should to a child of mine, if I werea mother. Only by 
becoming its mother,” Rosa added, smilingly, “can I cease 
to be its rival.” 
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“My kind and pretty Rosa!” muttered Cornelius, cast- 
ing on her a glance in which there was much more of the 
lover than of the gardener, and which afforded Rosa some 
consolation. 

Then, after a silence of some moments, during which 
Cornelius had grasped through the openings of the grating 
for the receding hand of Rosa, he said,— 

“Do you mean to say that the bulb has now been in the 
ground for six days ?” 

“Yes, six days, Mynheer Cornelius,” she answered. 

“‘ And it does not yet show leaf? ” 

“No, but I think it will to-morrow.” 

“Well, then, to-morrow you will bring me news about it, 
and about yourself, won’t you, Rosa? I care very much 
for the daughter, as you called it just now, but I care even 
much more for the mother.” 

“To-morrow ?” said Rosa looking at Cornelius askance, 
“T don’t know whether I shall be able to come to-morrow.” 

“Good heavens!” said Coruelius, “why can’t you come 
to-morrow ?” 

“ Mynheer Cornelius, I have lots of things to do.” 

“ And I have only one,” muttered Cornelius. 

“ Yes,” said Rosa, “to love your tulip,” 

“To love you, Rosa.” 

Rosa shook her head, after which followed a pause. 

“ Well,” — Cornelius at last broke the silence,— “ well, 
Rosa, everything changes in the realm of nature; the 
flowers of spring are succeeded by other flowers; and the 
bees, which so tenderly caressed the violets and the wall. 
flowers, will flutter with just as much love about the honey. 
suckles, the rose, the jessamine, and the carnation.” 

“What does all this mean?” asked Rosa. 

“You have abandoned me, Miss Rosa, to seek your pleas- 
ure elsewhere. You have done well, and I will not com- 
plain. What claim have I to your fidelity ?” 

“My fidelity!” Rosa exclaimed, with her eyes full of 
tears, and without caring any longer to hide from Cornelius 
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this dew of pearls dropping on her cheeks, “ my fidelity ! 
have I not been faithful to you ?” 

“Do you call it faithful to desert me, and to leave me 
here to die?” 

“ But, Mynheer Cornelius,” said Rosa, “am I not doing 
everything for you that could give you pleasure? have I 
not devoted myself to your tulip ?” 

“You are bitter, Rosa, you reproach me with the only 
unalloyed pleasure whicli | have had in this world.” 

“I reproach you with nothing, Mynheer Cornelius, 
except, perhaps, with the intense grief which I felt when 
peopie came to tell me at the Buytenhof that you wer’ 
about to be put to death.” 

“ You are displeased, Rosa, my sweet girl, with my loving 
flowers.” 

“T am not displeased with your loving them, Mynheer 
Cornelius, only it makes me sad to think that you love 
them better than you do me.” 

“Oh, my dear, dear Rosa! look how my hands tremble; 
look at my pale cheek, hear how my heart beats. It is for 
you, my love, not for the black tulip. Destroy the bulb, 
destroy the germ of that flower, extinguish the gentle 
light of that innocent and delightful dream, to which I have 
accustomed myself; but love me, Rosa, love me; for I feel 
deeply that I love but you.” 

“Yes, after the black tulip,” sighed Rosa, who at last nd 
longer coyly withdrew het warm hands from the grating, 
as Cornelius most affectionately kissed them. 

‘‘ Above and before everything in this world, Rosa.” 

“May I believe you ?” 

“ As you believe in your own existence.” 

“Well, then, be it so; but loving me does not bind you 
too much.” 

“Unfortunately, it does not bind me more thanI am 
bound; but it binds you, Rosa, you.” 

“To what?” 

“First of all, not to marry.” 

il 
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She smiled. 

“That’s your way,” she said; ‘you are tyrants all of 
you. You worship a certain beauty; you think of nothing 
but her. Then you are condemned to death, and, whilst 
walking to the scaffold, you devote to her your last sigh ; 
and now you expect pcor me to sacrifice to you all my 
dreams and my happiness.” 

“ But who is the beauty you are talking of, Rosa?” said 
Cornelius, trying in vain to remember a woman to whom 
Rosa might possibly be alluding. 

“ The dark beauty with a slender waist, small feet, and 
a noble head; in short, I am speaking of your flower.” 

Cornelius smiled. 

“That is an imaginary lady love, at all events; whereas, 
without counting that amorous Jacob, you by your own 
account are surrounded with all sorts of swains eager to 
make love to you. Do you remember, Rosa, what you told 
me of the students, officers, and clerks of the Hague? Are 
there no clerks, officers, or students at Loewestein ?” 

“Indeed there are, and lots of them.” 

“Who write letters ?” 

“They do write.” 

*“ And now, as you know how to read —” 

Here Cornelius heaved a sigh at the thought, that, poor 
captive as he was, to him alone Rosa owed the faculty of 
reading the love-letters which she received. 

“ As to that,” said Rosa, “I think that in reading the 
notes addressed to me, and passing the different swains in 
review who send them to me, I am only following your 
instructions.” 

“How so? My instructions ?” 

“Indeed, your instructions, sir,” said Rosa, sighing in 
her turn; “have you forgotten the will written by your 
hand on the Bible of Cornelius de Witt ? I have not for- 
gotten it; for uow, as I know how to read, I read it every 
day over and over again. In that will you bid me to love 
and marry a handsome young man of twenty-six or eight 
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years. Iam on the look-out for that young man, and as 
the whole of my day is taken up with your tulip, you must 
needs leave me the evenings to find him.” 

‘“ But, Rosa, the will was made in the expectation of 
death, and, thanks to Heaven, I am still alive.” 

“ Well, then, I shall not be after the handsome young 
man, and I shall come to see you.” 

“That ’s it, Rosa, come! come!” 

“Under one condition.” 

“Granted beforehand !” 

“That the black tulip shall not be mentioned for the 
next three days.” 

“Tt shall never be mentioned any more, if you wish it, 
Rosa.” 

“No, no,” the damsel said, laughing, “TI will not ask for 
impossibilities.” 

And, saying this, she brought her fresh cheek, as if 
unconsciously, so near the iron grating, that Cornelius was 
able to touch it with his lips. 

Rosa uttered a little scream, which, however, was full of 
love, and disappeared. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
THE SECOND BULB. 


Tue night was a happy one, and the whole of the next day 
happier still. 

During the last few days, the prison had been heavy, 
dark, and lowering, as it were, with all its weight on the 
unfortunate captive. Its walls were black, its air chilling, 
the iron bars seemed to exclude every ray of light. 

But when Cornelius awoke next morning, a beam of the 
morning sun was playing about those iran bars; pigeons 
were hovering about with outspread wings, whilst others 
were lovingly cooing on the roof or near the still closed 
window. 

Cornelius ran to that window and opened it; it seemed 
to him as if new life, and joy, and liberty itself were enter- 
ing with this sunbeam into his cell, which, so dreary of 
late, was now cheered and irradiated by the light of love. 

When Gryphus, therefore, came to see his prisoner in 
the morning, he no longer found him morose and lying in 
bed, but standing at the window, and singing a little ditty. 

“ Halloa!” exclaimed the jailer. 

“How are you this morning ?”’ asked Cornelius. 

Gryphus looked at him with a scowl. 

“ And how is the dog, and Master Jacob, and our pretty 
Rosa ?” 

Gryphus ground his teeth, saying, — 

“ Here is your breakfast.” 

“Thank you, friend Cerberus,” said the prisoner; “you 
are just in time; I am very hungry.” 

“Qh! you are hungry, are you?” said Gryphus. 
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“ And why not?” asked Van Baerle. 

“The conspiracy seems to thrive,” remarked Gryphus. 

« What conspiracy ?” 

“Very well; I know what I know, Master Scholar; just 
be quiet, we shall be on our guard.” 

“Be on your guard, friend Gryphus; be on your guard 
as long as you please; my conspiracy, as well as my per- 
son, is entirely at your service.” 

‘We'll see that at noon.” 

Saying this, Gryphus went out. 

“At noon?” repeated Cornelius; “what does that 
mean? Well, let us wait until the clock strikes twelve, 
aud we shall see.” 

It was very easy for Cornelius to wait for twelve at mid- 
day, as he was already wuiting for nine at night. 

It struck twelve, and there were heard on the staircase 
not only the steps of Gryphus, but also those of three or 
{our soldiers, who were coming up with him. 

The door opened. Gryphus entered, led his men in, and 
shut the door after thei. 

‘There, now search!” 

They searched not only the pockets of Cornelius, but 
even his person; yet they found nothing. 

They then searched the sheets, the mattress, and the 
straw mattress of his bed; and again they found nothing. 

Now, Cornelius rejoiced that he had not taken the third 
sucker under his own care. Gryphus would have been sure 
to ferret it out in the search, and would then have treated 
it as he did the first. 

And certainly never did prisoner look with greater com- 
placency at a search made in his cell than Cornelius. 

Gryphus retired with the pencil and the two or three 
leaves of white paper which Rosa had given to Van Baerle: 
this was the only trophy brought back from the expedition. 

At six Gryphus came back again, but alone; Cornelius 
tried to propitiate him, but Gryphus growled, showed a 
large tooth like a tusk, which he Kad in the corner of his 
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mouth, and went out backwards, like a man who is afraid 
of being attacked from behind. 

Cornelius burst out laughing, to which Gryphus answered 
through the grating, — 

“Let him laugh that wins.” 

The winner that day was Cornelius; Rosa came at nine. 

She was without a lantern, She needed no longer a 
light, as she could now read. Moreover, the light might 
betray her, as Jacob was dogging her steps more than ever. 
And lastly, the light would have shown her blushes. 

Of what did the young people speak that evening? Of 
those matters of which lovers speak at the house doors in 
France, or from a balcony into the street in Spain, or down 
from a terrace into a garden in the East. 

They spoke of those things which give wings to the 
hours; they spoke of everything except the black tulip. 

At last, when the clock struck ten, they parted as usual. 

Cornelius was happy, as thoroughly happy as a tulip- 
fancier would be to whom one has not spoken of his tulip. 

He found Rosa pretty, good, graceful, and charming. 

But why did Rosa object to the tulip being spoken of ? 

This was indeed a great defect in Rosa. 

Cornelius confessed to himself, sighing, that woman was 
not perfect. 

Part of the night he thought of this imperfection; that 
is to say, So long as he was awake he thought of Rosa. 

After having fallen asleep, he dreamed of her. 

But the Rosa of his dreams was by far more perfect than 
the Rosa of real life. Not only did the Rosa of his dreams 
speak of the tulip, but also brought to him a black one in a 


china vase. ° 
Cornelius then awoke, trembling with joy, and mut- 
tering, — 


“Rosa, Rosa, I love you.” 

And as it was already day, he thought it right not to fall 
asleep again, and he continued following up the line of 
thought in which his mind was engaged when he awoke. 
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Ah! if Rosa had only conversed about the tulip, Cor- 
nelius would have preferred her to Queen Semiramis, to 
Queen Cleopatra, to Queen Elizabeth, to Queen Anne of 
Austria; that is to say, to the greatest or most beautiful 
queens whom the world has seen. 

But Rosa had forbidden it under pain of not returning; 
Rosa had forbidden the least mention of the tulip for three 
days. That meant seventy-two hours given to the lover 
to be sure; but it was seventy-two hours stolen from the 
horticulturist. 

There was one consolation: of the seveuty-two hours 
during which Rosa would not allow the tulip to be men- 
tioned, thirty-six had passed already; and the remaining 
thirty-six would pass quickly enough, eighteen with waiting 
for the evening’s interview, and eighteen with rejoicing in 
its remembrance. 

Rosa came at the same hour, and Cornelius submitted 
most heroically to the pangs which the compulsory silence 
concerning the tulip gave him. 

His fair visitor, however, was well aware that, to com- 
mand on the one point, people must yield on another; she 
therefore no longer drew back her hands from the grating, 
and even allowed Cornelius tenderly to kiss her beautiful 
golden tresses. 

Poor girl! she had no idea that these playful little lovers’ 
tricks were much more dangerous than speaking of the tulip 
was; but she became aware of the fact as she returned 
with a beating heart, with glowing cheeks, dry lips, and 
moist eyes. 

And on the following evening, after the first exchange 
of salutations, she retired’a step, looking at him with a 
glance the expression of which would have rejoiced his 
heart could he but have seen it. 

“Well,” she said, “she is up.” 

“She isup! Who? What?” asked Cornelius, who did 
not venture on a belief that Rosa would, of her own accord, 
have abridged the term of his probation. 
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“She? Well, my daughter, the tulip,” said Rosa. 

“What!” cried Cornelius, “you give me permission, 
then?” 

“I do,” said Rosa, with the tone of an affectionate mother 
who grants a pleasure to her child. 

“ Ah, Rosa!” said Cornelius, putting his lips to the grat- 
ing with the hope of touching a cheek, a hand, a forehead, 
— anything, in short. 

He touched something much better, —two warm and half 
open lips. 

Rosa uttered a slight scream. 

Cornelius understood that he must make haste to con- 
tinue the conversation. He guessed that this unexpected 
kiss had frightened Rosa. 

“Ts it growing up straight ?” 

“Straight as a rocket,” said Rosa. 

“ How high ?” 

“ At least two inches.” 

“Oh, Rosa, take good care of it, and we shall soon see it 
grow quickly.” 

“Can I take more care of it?” said she. “ Indeed, I 
think of nothing else but the tulip.” 

“Of nothing else, Rosa? Why, now I shall grow 
jealous in my turn.” 

“Oh, you know that to think of the tulip is to think of 
you; I never lose sight of it. I see it from my bed; on 
awaking it is the first object that meets my eyes, and on 
falling asleep the last on which they rest. During the day 
I sit and work by its side, for I have never left my chamber 
since I put it there.” 

“You are right, Rosa, it is your dowry, you know.” 

“Yes, and with it I may marry a young man of twenty- 
six or twenty-eight years, whom I shall be in love with.” 

“Don’t talk in that way, you naughiy girl.” 

That evening Cornelius was one of the happiest of 
men. Rosa allowed him to press her hand in his, and to 
keep it as long as he would, besides which he might talk 
of his tulip as much as he liked. 
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From that hour every day marked some progress in the 
growth of the tulip and in the affection of the two young 
people. 

At one time it was that the leaves had expanded, and at 
another that the flower itself had formed. 

Great was the joy of Cornelius at this news, and his 
questions succeeded one another with a rapidity which gave 
proof of their importance. 

“Formed!” exclaimed Cornelius, “is it really formed ? ” 

“Tt is,” repeated Rosa. 

Cornelius trembled with joy, so much so that he was 
obliged to hold by the grating. 

“Good heavens!” he exclaimed. 

* Then, turning again to Rosa, he continued his questions, 

“Ts the oval regular? the cylinder full? and are the 
points very green?” 

“The oval is almost one inch long, and tapers like a 
needle, the cylinder swells at the sides, and the points 
are ready to open.” 

Two days after Rosa announced that they were open. 

“Open, Rosa!” cried Cornelius. “Is the involucrum 
open ? but then one may see and already distinguish —” 

Here the prisoner paused, anxiously taking breath. 

“Yes,” answered Rosa, “one may already distinguish a 
thread of different colour, as thin as a hair.” 

“ And its colour ?” asked Cornelius trembling. 

“Oh,” answered Rosa, “it is very dark!” 

“Brown?” 

“ Darker than that.” 

“Darker, my good Rosa, darker? Thank you. Dark 
as — 9 

“ Dark as the ink with which I wrote to you.” 

Cornelius uttered a cry of mad joy. 

Then, suddenly stopping and clasping his hands, he said,— 

‘Oh, there is not an angel in heaven that may be 
compared to you, Rosa!” 

“Indeed!” said Rosa, smiling at his enthusiasm. 
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“Rosa, you have worked with such ardour, —you have 
done so much for me! Rosa, my tulip is about to flower, 
and it will flower black! Rosa, Rosa, you are the most 
perfect being on earth!” 

“ After the tulip, though.” 

“Ah! be quiet, you malicious little creature, be quiet! 
For shame! Do not spoil my pleasure. But tell me, Rosa, 
—as the tulip is so far advanced, it will flower in two or 
three days, at the latest ?” 

“To-morrow, or the day after.” 

“Ah! and I shall not see it,” cried Cornelius, starting 
back, “I shall not kiss it, as a wonderful work of the 
Almighty, as I kiss your hand and your cheek, Rosa, 
when by chance they are near the grating.” 

Rosa drew near, not by accident, but intentionally, and 
Cornelius kissed her tenderly. 

“Faith, I shall cull it, if you wish it.” 

“Oh, no, no, Rosa! when it is open, place it carefully in 
the shade, and immediately send a message to Haarlem, to 
the President of the Horticultural Society, that the grand 
black tulip is in flower. I know well it is far to Haarlem, 
but with money you will find a messenger. Have you any 
money, Rosa?” 

Rosa snuiled. 

“Qh, yes!” she said. 

“Enough ?” said Cornelius. 

“T have three hundred guilders.” 

“Qh, if you have three hundred guilders, you must not 
send a messenger, Rosa, but you must go to Haarlem 
yourself,” 

“But what in the mean time is to become of the 
flower ?” 

“Oh, the flower! you must take it with you. You under- 
stand that you must not separate from it for an instant.” 

“But whilst I am not separating from it, 1 am separating 
from you, Mynheer Cornelius.” 

“Ah! that’s true, my sweet Rosa. Oh, my God! how 
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wicked men are! What have I done to offend them, and 
why have they deprived me of my liberty? You are 
right, Rosa, I cannot live without you. Well, you will 
seud some one to Haarlem, — that’s settled; really, the 
matter is wonderful enough for the President to put him- 
self to some trouble. He will come himself to Loewestein 
to see the tulip.” 

Then, suddenly checking himself, he said, with a falter- 
ing voice, — 

“ Rosa, Rosa, if after all it should not flower black !” 

“Oh, surely, surely, you will know to-morrow, or the day 
after.” 

« And to wait until evening to know it, Rosa! I shall 
die with impatience. Could we not agree about a signal ?” 

“T shall do better than that.” 

“ What will you do?” 

“Tf it opens at night, I shall come and tell you myself. 
If it is day, I shall pass your door, and slip you a note 
either under the door, or through the grating during the 
time between my father’s first and second inspection.” 

“Yes, Rosa, let it be so. One word of yours, announ- 
cing this news to me, will be a double happiness.” 

“There, ten o’clock strikes,” said Rosa, “I must now 
leave you.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Cornelius, “go, Rosa, go!” 

Rosa withdrew, almost melancholy, for Cornelius had all 
but sent her away. 

It is true that he did so in order that she might water 
over his black tulip. 
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CHAPTER XXII 


THE OPENING OF THE FLOWER, 


THE night passed away very sweetly for Cornelius, although 
in great agitation. Every instant he fancied he heard the 
gentle voice of Rosa calling him. He then started up, went 
to the door, and looked through the grating, but no one was 
behind it, and the lobby was empty. 

Rosa, no doubt, would be watching too, but, happier than 
he, she watched over the tulip; she had before her eyes that 
noble flower, that wonder of wonders, which not only was 
unknown, but was not even thought possible until then. 

What would the world say when it heard that the black 
tulip was found, that it existed, and that it was the prisoner 
Van Baerle who had found it ? 

How Cornelius would have spurned the offer of his liberty 
in exchange for his tulip! 

Day came, without any news; the tulip was not yet in 
flower. 

The day passed as the night. Night came, and with it 
Rosa, joyous and cheerful as a bird. 

“ Well ?” asked Cornelius. 

“Well, all is going on prosperously. This night, with- 
out any doubt, our tulip will be in flower.” 

‘And will it flower black ?” 

“Black as jet.” 

“ Without a speck of any other color.” 

“ Without one speck.” 

“Good Heavens! my dear Rosa, I have been dreaming 
all night, in the first place of you,” (Rosa made a sign of 
incredulity,) “and then of what we must do.” 
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“Well?” 

“ Well, and I will tell you now what I have decided on, 
The tulip once being in flower, and it being quite certain 
that itis perfectly black, you must find a messenger.” 

“Tf itis no more than that, 1 have a messenger quite 
ready.” 

“Ts he safe ?” 

“One for whom I will answer, — he is one of my lovers,” 

“T hope not Jacob.” 

“No, be quiet; it is the ferryman of Loewestein, a smart 
young man of twenty-five.” 

“By Jove!” 

“ Be quiet,” said Rosa, smiling, “he is still under age, as 
you have yourself fixed it from twenty-six to twenty-eight.” 

“Yn fine, do you think you may rely on this young 
man?” 

“ As on myself; he would throw himself into the Waal 
or the Meuse if I bade him.” 

‘Well, Rosa, this lad may be at Haarlem in ten hours; 
you will give me paper and pencil, and, perhaps better still, 
pen and ink, ard I will write, or rather, on second thoughts, 
you will, for if I did, being a poor prisoner, people might, 
hike your father, see a conspiracy in it. You will write to 
the President of the Horticultural Society, and I am sure 
he will come.” 

“ But if he tarries ?” 

‘Well, let us suppose that he tarries one day, or even 
two; but it is impossible. A tulip-fancier like him will not 
tarry one hour, not one minute, not one second, to set out 
to see the eighth wonder of the world. But,as I said, if he 
tarried one or even two days, the tulip will still be in its 
fullsplendor. The flower once being seen by the President, 
and the protocol being drawn up, all is in order; you will 
only keep a duplicate of the protocol, and intrust the tulip 
to him. Ah! if we had been able to carry it ourselves, 
Rosa, it would never have left my hands but to pass into 
yours; but this is a dream, which we must not entertain,” 
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continued Cornelius with a sigh ; “the eyes of strangers will 
see 1t flower to the last. And above all, Rosa, before the 
President has seen it, let it not be seen by any one. Alas! 
if any one saw the black tulip, it would be stolen.” 

“Oh!” 

“Did you not tell me yourself of what you apprehended 
from your lover Jacob? People will steal one guilder, why 
not a hundred thousand ? ” 

“T shall watch; be quiet.” 

“ But if it opened whilst you were here ? ” 

“The whimsical little thing would indeed be quite capa- 
ble of playing such a trick,” said Rosa. 

“ And if on your return you find it open ?” 

“Well?” 

‘Oh, Rosa, whenever it opens, remember that not a 
moment must be lost in apprising the President,” 

“ And in apprising you. Yes, I understand.” 

Rosa sighed, yet without any bitter feeling, but rather 
like a woman who begins to understand a foible, and to 
accustom herself to it. 

“T return to your tulip, Mynheer van Baerle, and as 
soon as it opens I will give you news, which being done 
the messenger will set out immediately.” 

“ Rosa, Rosa, I don’t know to what wonder under the sun 
I shall compare you.” 

“Compare me to the black tulip, and I promise you [ 
shall feel very much flattered. Good night, then, till we 
meet again, Mynheer Cornelius.” 

“Oh, say, ‘Good night, my friend.’ ” 

“Good night, my friend,” said Rosa, a little consoled. 

“Say, ‘My very dear friend.’ ” 

“Oh, my friend —” 

“Very dear friend, I entreat you, say ‘very dear,’ Rosa, 
very dear.” 

“Very dear, yes, very dear,” said Rosa, with a beating 
heart, beyond herself with happiness. 

“And now that you have said ‘ very dear,’ dear Rosa, say 
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also ‘most happy’: say ‘happier and more blessed than 
ever man was under the sun.’ I only lack one thing, 
Rosa.” 

‘And that is ?” 

“Your cheek, — your fresh cheek, your soft, rosy cheek. 
Oh, Rosa, give it me of your own free will, and not by 
chance. Ah!” 

The prisoner’s prayer ended in a sigh of ecstasy; his lips 
met those of the maiden, — not by chance, nor by stratagem, 
but as Saint-Preux’s was to meet the lips of Julie a hun- 
dred years later. 

Rosa made her escape. 

Cornelius stood with his heart upon his lips, and his face 
glued to the wicket in the door. 

He was fairly choking with happiness and joy. He 
opened his window, and gazed long, with swelling heart, 
at the cloudless vault of heaven, and the moon, which 
shone like silver upon the two-fold stream flowing from 
far beyond the hills. He filled his lungs with the pure, 
sweet air, while his brain dwelt upon thoughts of happi- 
ness, and his heart overflowed with gratitude and rell- 
gious fervor. 

“Oh, Thou art always watching from on high, my God,” 
he cried, half prostrate, his glowing eyes fixed upon the 
stars: “forgive me that I almost doubted Thy existence 
during these latter days, for Thou didst hide Thy face 
behind the clouds, and wert for a moment lost to my 
sight, O Thou merciful God, Thou pitying Father ever- 
lasting! But to-day, this evening, and to-night, again I 
see Thee in all Thy wondrous glory in the mirror of 
Thy heavenly abode, and more clearly still in the mirror 
of my grateful heart.” 

He was well again, the poor invalid; the wretched 
captive was free once more. 

During part of the night Cornelius, with his heart full of 
joy and delight, remained at his window, gazing at the stars, 
and listening for every sound. 
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Then casting a glance from time to time, towards the 
lobby, — 

«“ Down there,” he said, “is Rosa, watching like myself, 
and waiting from minute to minute; down there, under 
Rosa’s eyes, is the mysterious flower, which lives, which 
expands, which opens; perhaps Rosa holds in this moment 
the stem of the tulip between her delicate fingers. Touch 
it gently, Rosa. Perhaps she touches with her lips its 
expanding chalice. Touch it cautiously, Rosa, your lips 
are burning. Yes, perhaps at this moment the two 
objects of my dearest love caress each other under the 
eye of Heaven.” 

At this moment, a star blazed in the southern sky, and 
shot through the whole horizon, falling down, as it were, 
on the fortress of Loewestein. 

Cornelius felt a thrill run through his frame. 

“Ah!” he said, “here is Heaven sending a soul to my 
flower.” 

And as if he had guessed correctly, nearly at that very 
moment the prisoner heard in the lobby a step light as 
that of a sylph, and the rustling of a gown, and a well- 
known voice, which said to him, — 

“Cornelius, my friend, my very dear friend, and very 
happy friend, come, come quickly.” 

Cornelius darted with one spring from the window to 
the door, his lips met those of Rosa, who told him, with 
a kiss, — 

“Tt is open, it is black ; here it is.” 

« How! here it is?” exclaimed Cornelius. 

“Yes, yes, we ought indeed to run some little risk to 
give 4 great joy; here it is, take it.” 

And with one hand she raised to the level of the grating 
a dark lantern, which she had lit in the meanwhile, whilst 
with the other she held to the same height the miraculous 
tulip. 

Cornelius uttered a cry, and was nearly fainting. 

“Qh!” muttered he, “ my God, my God, thou dost reward 
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me for my innocence and my captivity, as thou hast allowed 
two such flowers to grow at the grated window of my 
prison!” 

The tulip was beautiful, splendid, magnificent; its stem 
was more than eighteen inches high; it rose from out of 
four green leaves, which were as smooth and straight as 
iron lance-heads; the whole of the flower was as black 
and shining as jet. 

“ Rosa,” said Cornelius, almost gasping, “ Rosa, there is 
not one moment to lose in writing the letter.” 

“Tt is written, my dearest Cornelius,” said Rosa. 

“Ts it, indeed ? ” 

“Whilst the tulip opened I wrote it myself, for I did not 
wish to lose a moment. Here ig the letter, and tell me 
whether yon approve of it.” 

Cornelius took the letter, and read, in a handwriting 
which was much improved even since the last little note 
he had received from Rosa, as follows: — 


“MyNHEER PrEsipeNntT, — The black tulip is about to 
open, perhaps in ten minutes. As soon as it is open, | 
shall send a messenger to you, with the request that you 
will come and fetch it in person from the fortress at 
Loewestein. I am the daughter of the jailer, Gryphus, 
almost as much of a captive as the prisoners of my 
father. I cannot, therefore, bring to you this wonderful 
flower. This is the reason why I beg you to come and 
fetch it yourself. 

“It is my wish that it should be called Rosa Barlensis. 

“Tt has opened; it is perfectly black; come, Mynheey 
President, come. 

“T have the honour to be your humble servant, 

“Rosa GRYPHUs.” 


“That’s it, dear Rosa, that’s it. Your letter is admira. 
ble! I could not have written it with such beautiful sim: 
plicity. You will give to the committee all the information 
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that will be required of you. They will then know how the 
tulip has been grown, how much care and anxiety, and how 
many sleepless nights, it has cost. But for the present not 
@ minute must be lost. The messenger! the messenger!” 

‘‘ What’s the name of the President ?” 

“Give me the letter, I will direct it. Oh, he is very well 
known: it is Mynheer van Systens, the burgomaster of 
Haarlem; give it to me, Rosa, give it to me.” 

And with a trembling hand Cornelius wrote the ad- 
dress, — 

“To Mynheer Peter van Systens, Burgomaster, and Presi- 
dent of the Horticultural Society of Haarlem.” 

“And now, Rosa, go, go,” said Cornelius, “and let us 
implore the protection of God, who has so kindly watched 
over us until now.” 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE RIVAL. 


Anp in fact the poor young people were in great need of 
protection. 

They had never been so near the destruction of their 
hopes as at this moment, when they thought themselves 
certain of their fulfilment. 

The reader cannot but have recognized in Jacob our old 
friend, or rather enemy, Isaac Boxtel, and has guessed, no 
doubt, that this worthy had followed from the Buytenhof to 
Loewestein the object of his love and the object of his 
hatred, —the black tulip and Cornelius van Baerle. 

What no one but a tulip-fancier, and an envious tulip- 
fancier, could have discovered, —the existence of the bulbs 
and the endeavours of the prisoner, — jealousy had enabled 
Boxtel, 1f not to discover, at least to guess. 

We have seen him, more successful under the name of 
Jacob than under that of Isaac, gain the friendship of Gry- 
phus, which for several months he cultivated by means of 
the best Geniévre ever distilled from the Texel to Ant- 
werp, and he lulled the suspicion of the jealous turnkey 
by holding out to him the flattering prospect of his design- 
ing to marry Rosa. 

Besides thus offering a bait to the ambition of the father, 
he managed, at the same time, to interest his zeal as a 
jailer, picturing to him in the blackest colours the learned 
prisoner whom Gryphus had in his keeping, and who, as 
the sham Jacob had it, was in league with Satan, to the 
detriment of his Highness the Prince of Orange. 

At first he had also made some way with Rosa; not, 
indeed, in her affections, but inasmuch as, by talking to 
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her of marriage and of love, he had evaded all the sus 
picions which he might otherwise have excited. 

We have seen how his imprudence in following Rosa inte 
the garden had unmasked him in the eyes of the young 
damsel, and how the instinctive fears of Cornelius had put 
the two lovers on their guard against him. 

The reader will remember that the first cause of uneasi- 
ness was given to the prisoner by the rage of Jacob when 
Gryphus crushed the first bulb. In that moment Boxtel’s 
exasperation was the more fierce, as, though suspecting that 
Cornelius possessed a second bulb, he by no means felt 
sure of it. 

From that moment he began to dodge the steps of Rosa, 
not only following her to the garden, but also to the lobbies. 

Only as this time he followed her in the night, and bare- 
footed, he was neither seen nor heard, except once, when Rosa 
thought she saw something like a shadow on the staircase. 

Her discovery, however, was made too late, as Boxtel had 
beard from the mouth of the prisoner himself that a second 
bulb existed. 

Taken in by the stratagem of Rosa, who had feigned to 
put it in the ground, and entertaining no doubt that this 
little farce had been played in order to force him to betray 
himself, he redoubled his precaution, and employed every 
means suggested by his crafty nature to watch the others 
without being watched himself. 

He saw Rosa conveyitig a large flower-pot of white earth- 
enware froin her father’s kitchen to her bedroom. He saw 
Rosa washing in pails of water her pretty little hands, be- 
grimed 48 they were with the mould which she had handled, 
to give her tulip the best soil possible. 

And at fast he hired, just opposite Rosa’s window, a little 
attic, distant enough not to allow him to be recognized with 
the naked eye, but sufficiently near to enable him, with the 
help of his telescope, to watch everything that was going 
op at the Loewestein in Rosa’s room, Just as at Dort he had 
watched the dry-toom of Cornelius. 
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He had not been installed more than three days in his 
attic before all his doubts were removed. 

From morning to sunset the flower-pot was in the win- 
dow, and, like those charming female figures of Mieris and 
Metzys, Rosa appeared at that window as in a frame, 
formed by the first budding sprays of the wild vine and the 
honeysuckle encircling her window. 

Rosa watched the tlower-pot with an interest which be- 
trayed to Boxtel the real value of the object enclosed in it. 

This object could not be anything else but the second 
bulb, that is to say, the quintessence of all the hopes of 
the prisoner. 

When the nights threatened to be too cold, Rosa took in 
the flower-pot. 

Well, it was then quite evident she was following the 
instructions of Cornelius, who was afraid of the bulb being 
killed by frost. 

When the sun became too hot, Rosa likewise took in the 
pot from eleven in the morning until two in the afternoon. 

Another proof: Cornelius was afraid lest the soil should 
become too dry. 

But when the first leaves peeped out of the earth Boxtel 
was fully convinced; and his telescope left him no longer in 
any uncertainty before they had grown one inch in height. 

Cornelius possessed two bulbs, and the ee was 
intrusted to the love and care of Rosa. 

For it may well be imagined that the tender secret sot the 
two lovers had not escaped the prying curiosity of Boxtel. 

The question, therefore, was how to wrest the second 
bulb from the care of Rosa. 

Certainly this was no easy task. 

Rosa watched over her tulip as a mother over her child, 
or a dove over her eggs. 

Rosa never left her room during the day, and, more than 
that, strange to say, she never left it in the evening. 

For seven days Boxtel in vain watched Rosa; she was 
always at her post. 
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This happened during those seven days which made Cor. 
nelius so unhappy, depriving him at the same time of all 
news of Rosa and of his tulip. 

Would the coolness between Rosa and Cornelius last 
for ever? — 

This would have made the theft much more difficult than 
Mynheer Isaac had at first expected. 

We say the theft, for Isaac had simply made up his mind 
to steal the tulip; and as it grew in the most profound 
secrecy, and as, moreover, his word, being that of a renowned 
tulip-grower, would any day be taken against that of an 
unknown girl without any knowledge of horticulture, or 
against that of a prisoner convicted of high treason, he con- 
fidently hoped that, having once got possession of the bulb, 
he would be certain to obtain the prize; and then the tulip, 
instead of being called Tulipa nigra Barlensis, would go 
down to posterity under the nume of Tulipa nigra Bozxtel- 
lensis or Boxtellea. 

Mynheer Isaac had not yet quite decided which of these 
two names he would give to the tulip, but, as both meant the 
same thing, this was, after all, not the important point, 

The point was to steal the tulip. But in order that 
Boxtel might steal the tulip, it was necessary that Rosa 
should leave her room. 

Great therefore was his joy when he saw the usual 
evening meetings of the lovers resumed. 

He first of all took advantage of Rosa’s absence to make 
himself fully acquainted with all the peculiarities of the 
door of her chamber. The lock was a double one, and in 
good order, but Rosa always took the key with her. 

Boxtel at first entertained an idea of stealing the key, 
but it soon occurred to him, not only that it would be ex- 
ceedingly difficult to abstract it from her pocket, but also 
that, when she perceived her loss, she would not leave her 
room until the lock was changed, and then Boxtel’s first 
theft would be useless. 

He thought it, therefore, better to employ a differen} 
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expedient. He collected as many keys as he could, and 
tried all of them during one of those delightful hours which 
Rosa and Cornelius passed together at the grating of the 
cell. 

Two of the keys entered the lock, and one of them turned 
round once, but not the second time. 

There was, therefore, only a little to be done to this 
key. 

Boxtel covered it with a slight coat of wax, and when he 
thus renewed the experiment, the obstacle which prevented 
the key from being turned a second time left its impression 
on the wax. 

It cost Boxtel two days more to bring his key to per- 
fection, with the aid of a small file. 

Rosa’s door thus opened without noise and without dif- 
ficulty, and Boxtel found himself in her room alone with the 
tulip. 

The first guilty act of Boxtel had been to climb over a 
wall in order to dig up the tulip; the second, to introduce 
himself into the dry-room of Cornelius, through an open 
window; and the third, to enter Rosa’s room by means of 
a false key. 

Thus envy urged Boxtel on with rapid steps in the career 
of crime. 

Boxtel, as we have said, was alone with the tulip. 

A common thief would have taken the pot under his arm, 
and carried it off. 

But Boxtel was not a common thief, and he reflected. 

It was not yet certain, although very probable, that the 
tulip would flower black; if, therefore, he stole it now, he 
not only might be committing a useless crime, but also the 
theft might be discovered in the time which must elapse 
antil the flower should open. 

He therefore — as being in possession of the key, he 
might enter Rosa’s chamber whenever he liked — thought 
it better to wait and to take it either an hour before or 
alter opening, and to start on the instant to Haarlem, where 
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the tulip would be before the judges of the committee 
before any one else could put in a reclamation. 

Should any one then reclaim it, Boxtel would in his 
turn charge him or her with theft. 

This was a deep-laid scheme, and quite worthy of its 
author. 

Thus, every evening during that delightful hour which 
the two lovers passed together at the grated window, 
Boxtel entered Rosa’s chamber to watch the progress which 
the black tulip had made towards flowering. 

On the evening at which we have arrived he was going 
to enter according to custom; but the two lovers, as we 
have seen, only exchanged a few words before Cornelius 
sent Rosa back to watch over the tulip. 

Seeing Rosa enter her room ten minutes after she had 
left it, Boxtel guessed that the tulip had opened, or was 
about to open. 

During that night, therefore, the great blow was to be 
struck. Boxtel presented himself before Gryphus with a 
double supply of Geniévre, that is to say, with a bottle in 
each pocket. 

Gryphus being once fuddled, Boxtel was very nearly 
master of the house. 

At eleven o’clock Gryphus was dead drunk. At two in 
the morning Boxtel saw Rosa leaving the chamber; but 
evidently she held in her arms something which she carried 
with great care. 

He did not doubt that this was the black tulip which 
was in flower. 

But what was she going to do with it? Would she set 
out that instant to Haarlem with it?” 

It was not possible that a young girl should undertake 
such a journey alone during the night. 

Was she only going to show the tulip to Cornelius? This 
was more likely, 

He followed Rosa in his stocking feet, walking on tiptoe. 

He saw her approach the grated window. He heard her 
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ealling Cornelius. By the light of the dark lantern he saw 
the tulip open, and black as the night in which he was 
hidden. 

He heard the plan concerted between Cornelius and Rosa 
to send a messenger to Haarlem. He saw the lips of the 
levers meet, and then heard Cornelius send Rosa away. 

He saw Rosa extinguish the light and return to her 
chamber. Ten minutes after, he saw her leave the room 
acain, and lock it twice. 

Boxtel, who saw all this whilst hiding himself on the 
landing-place of the staircase above, descended step by step 
from his story as Rosa descended from hers; so that, when 
she touched with her light foot the lowest step of the stair- 
case, Boxtel touched with a still lighter hand the lock of 
Rosa’s chamber. 

And in that hand, it must be understood, he held the 
false key which opened Rosa’s door as easily as did the 
real one. 

And this is why, in the beginning of the chapter, we 
said that the poor young people were in great need of the 
protection of God. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE BLACK TULIP CHANGES MASTERS, 


CoRneLius remained standing on the spot where Rosa haa 
left him. He was quite overpowered with the weight of 
his twofold happiness. 

Half an hour passed away. Already did the first rays of 
the sun enter through the iron grating of the prison, when 
Cornelius was suddenly startled at the noise of steps which 
came up the staircase, and of cries which approached nearer 
and nearer. 

Almost at the same instant he saw before him the pale 
and distracted face of Rosa. 

He started, and turned pale with fright. 

“Cornelius, Cornelius!” she screamed, gasping for 
breath. 

“Good Heaven! what is it ?” asked the prisoner. 

“Cornelius! the tulip — ” 

“Well?” 

“ How shall I tell you?” 

“Speak, speak, Rosa!” 

“ Some one has taken — stolen it from us.” 

“Stolen — taken?” said Cornelius. 

“Yes,” said Rosa, leaning against the door to support 
herself: “yes, taken, stolen |” 

And saying this, she felt her limbs failing her, and she 
fell on her knees. 

“But how? ‘Tell me, explain to me.” 

“Oh, it is not my fault, my friend.” 

Poor Rosa! she no longer dared to call him “ My beloved 
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“ You have then left it alone,” said Cornelius, ruefully. 

“Qne minute only, to instruct our messenger, who lives 
scarcely fifty yards off, on the banks of the Waal.” 

“And during that time, notwithstanding all my injune- 
tions, you left the key behind, unfortunate child!” 

“No, no, no! this is what I cannot understand. The key 
was never out of my hands; I clinched it as if I were 
atraid it would take wings.” 

“ But how did it happen, then ?” 

“ That’s what I cannot make out. I had given the letter 
fo my messenger; he started before I left his house; I 
came home, and my door was locked; everything in my 
ruom was as I had left it, except the tulip, — that was gone. 
Some one must have had a key for my room, or have got a 
false one made on purpose.” 

She was nearly choking with sobs, and was unable to 
continue. 

Cornelius, immovable and full of consternation, heard 
almost without understanding, and only muttered, — 

“Stolen, stolen, and I am lost!” 

“QO Cornelius, forgive me, forgive me, it will kill me!” 

Seeing Rosa’s distress, Cornelius seized the iron bars of 
the grating, and furiously shaking them, called out, — 

“Rosa, Rosa, we have been robbed, it is true, but shall 
we allow ourselves to be dejected for all that? No, no; 
the misfortune is great, but it may perhaps be remedied. 
Rosa, we know the thief!” 

“ Alas! what can I say about it?” 

“But I say that it is no one else but that infamous 
Jacob. Shall we allow him to carry to Haarlem the fruit 
of our labour, the fruit of our sleepless nights, the child of 
our love? Rosa, we must pursue, we must overtake him |” 

“But how can we do all this, my friend, without letting 
my father know we were in communication with each other ? 
How should I, a poor girl, with so little knowledge of the 
world and its ways, be able to attain this end, which per- 
haps you could not attain yourself?” 
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“Rosa, Rosa, open this door to me, and you will see 
whether I will not find the thief,— whether I will not 
make him confess his crime arid beg for mercy.” 

“Alas!” cried Rosa, sdbbing, “can I open the door for 
you? have I the keys? IfI had had them, would not you 
have been free long ago?” 

“Your father has them,—vyour wicked father, who 
has already crushed the first bulb of my tulip. Oh, the 
wretch! he is an accomplice of Jacob!” 

“Don’t speak so loud, for Heaven’s sake!” 

“Oh, Rosa, if you don’t open the door to me,” Cornelius 
cried in his rage, “I shall force these bars, and kill every- 
thing I find in the prison.” 

“Be merciful, be merciful, my friend !” 

“T tell you, Rosa, that I shall demolish this prison, stone 
for storie!” and the unfortunate man, whose strength was 
increased tenfold by his rage, began to shake the door 
with a great noise, little heeding that the thunder of his 
voice was re-echoing through the spiral staircase. 

Rosa, in her fright, made vain attempts to check this 
furious outbreak. 

“J tell you that I shall kill that infamous Gryphus ?” 
roared Cornelius. “TI tell you I shall shed his blood as he 
did that of my black tulip.” 

The wretched prisoner began really to rave. 

“ Well, then, yes,” said Rose, all in a tremble. “Yes, yes, 
only bequiet. Yes, yes, I will take his keys, I will open the 
door for you! Yes, only be quiet, my own dear Cornelius.” 

She did not finish her speech, as a growl by her side 
interrupted her. 

‘‘My father!” cried Rosa. 

“ Gryphus!” rdared Van Baerle. “Oh, you villain!” 

Old Gryplius, in the midst of all the noise, had ascended 
the staircase without being heard. 

He rudely seized his daughter by the wrist. 

“So you will take my keys?” he said, in a voice choked 
with rage. “Ah! this dastardly fellow, this monster, this 
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gallows-bird of a conspirator, is your own dear Cornelius, is 
he? Ah! Missy has communications with prisoners of 
state. Ah! won’t I teach you, — won’t 1?” 

Rosa clasped her hands in despair. 

“ Ah!” Gryphus continued, passing from the madness of 
anger to the cool irony of a man who has got the better of 
his enemy, — “ Ah, you innocent tulip-fancier, you gentle 
scholar; you will kill me, and drink my blood! Very 
well! very well! And you have my daughter for an ac 
complice. Am I, forsooth, in a den of thieves, — in a cave 
of brigands? Yes; but the Governor shall know all to- 
morrow, and his Highness the Stadtholder the day after. 
We know the law, — we shall give a second edition of the 
Buytenhof, Master Scholar, and a good one this time. Yes, 
yes; just gnaw your paws like a bear in his cage, and you, 
my fine little lady, devour your dear Cornelius with your 
eyes. I tell you, my lambkins, you shall not much longer 
have the felicity of conspiring together. Away with you, 
unnatural daughter! And as to you, Master Scholar, we 
shall see each other again. Just be quiet,—we shall.” 

Rosa, beyond herself with terror and despair, kissed her 
hands to her friend; then, suddenly struck with a bright 
thought, she rushed toward the staircase, saying, — 

“All is not yet lost, Cornelius. Rely on me, my Cor- 
nelius.” 

Her father followed her, growling. 

As to poor Cornelius, he gradually loosened his hold of 
the bars, which his fingers still grasped convulsively. His 
head was heavy, his eyes almost started from their sockets, 
and he fell heavily on the floor of his cell, muttering, — 

“Stolen! it has been stolen from me!” 

During this time Boxtel had left the fortress by the door 
which Rosa herself had opened. He carried the black tulip 
wrapped up in a cloak, and, throwing himself into a coach, 
which was waiting for him at Gorcum, he drove off, with- 
out, as may well be imagined, having informed his friend 
Gryphus of his sudden departure. 
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And now, as we have seen him enter his coach, we shall, 
with the consent of the reader, follow him to the end of his 
journey. 

He proceeded but slowly, as the black tulip could not 
bear travelling post-haste. 

But Boxtel, fearing that he might not arrive early enough, 
procured at Delft a box, lined all round with fresh moss, 
in which he packed the tulip. The flower was so lightly 
pressed upon all sides, with a supply of air from above, 
that the coach could now travel full speed without any 
possibility of injury to the tulip. 

He arrived next morning at Haarlem, fatigued but trium- 
phant; and, to do away with every trace of the theft, he 
transplanted the tulip, and, breaking the original flower- 
pot, threw the pieces into the canal. After which he wrote 
the President of the Horticultural Society a letter, in which 
he announced to him that he had just arrived at Haarlem 
with a perfectly black tulip; and, with his flower all safe, 
took up his quarters at a good hotel in the town, and there 
he waited. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
THE PRESIDENT VAN SYSTENS, 


Rosa, on leaving Cornelius, had fixed on her plan, which 
was no other than to restore to Cornelius the stolen tulip, 
or never to see him again. 

She had seen the despair of the prisoner, and she knew 
that it was derived from a double source, and that it was 
incurable. 

On the one hand, separation became inevitable, — Gryphus 
having at the same time surprised the secret of their love 
and of their secret meetings. 

On the other hand, all the hopes on the fulfilment of 
which Cornelius van Baerle had rested his ambition for the 
last seven years were now crushed. 

Rosa was one of those women who are dejected by trifles, 
but who in great emergencies are supplied by the misfor- 
tune itself with the energy for combating or with the 
resources for remedying it. 

She went to her room, and cast a last glance about her 
to see whether she had not been mistaken, and whether the 
tulip was not stowed away in some corner where it had 
escaped her notice. But she sought in vain; the tulip was 
still missing; the tulip was indeed stolen. 

Rosa made up a little parcel of things indispensable for a 
journey ; took her three hundred guilders, — that is to say, 
all her fortune, —fetched the third bulb from among her lace, 
where she had laid it up, and carefully hid it in her bosom; 
after which she locked her door twice, to disguise her flight 
as long as possible, and, leaving the prison by the same 
door which an hour before had let out Boxtel, she went ta 
a stable-keeper to hire a carriage. 
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The man had only a two-wheel chaise, and this was the 
vehicle which Boxtel had hired since last evening, and in 
which he was now driving along the road to Delft; for the 
road from Loewestein to Haarlem, owing to the many 
canals, rivers, and rivulets intersecting the country, is ex- 
ceedingly circuitous. 

Not being able to procure a vehicle, Rosa was obliged to 
take a horse, with which the stable-keeper readily intrusted 
her, knowing her to be the daughter of the jailer of the 
fortress. 

Rosa hoped to overtake her messenger, a kind-hearted 
and honest lad, whom she would take with her, and who 
might at the same time serve her as a guide and a 
protector. 

And in fact she had not proceeded more than a league 
before she saw him hastening along one of the side paths of 
a very pretty road by the river. Setting her horse off at a 
canter, she soon came up with him. 

The honest lad was not aware of the important character 
of his message; nevertheless, he used as much speed as if 
he had known it; and in less than an hour he had already 
gone a league and a half. 

Rosa took from him the note, which had now become use- 
less, and explained to him what she wanted him to do for 
her. The boatman placed himself entirely at her disposal, 
promising to keep pace with the horse if Rosa would allow 
him to take hold of either the croup or the bridle of her 
horse. The two travellers had been on their way for five 
hours, and made more than eight leagues, and yet Gryphus 
had not the least suspicion of his daughter having left the 
fortress. 

The jailer, who was of a very spiteful and cruel disposi- 
tion, chuckled within himself at the idea of having struck 
such terror into his daughter’s heart. 

But whilst he was congratulating himself on having 
such a nice story to tell to his boon companion, Jacob, that 
worthy was on his road to Delft; and, thanks to the swift 
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ness of the horse, had already the start of Rosa and her 
companion by four leagues. 

And whilst the affectionate father was rejoicing at the 
thought of his daughter weeping in her room, Rosa was 
making the best of her way towards Haarlem. 

Thus the prisoner alone was where Gryphus thought him 
to be. 

Rosa was so little with her father since she took care of 
the tulip, that at his dinner hour, that is to say, at twelve 
o’clock, he was reminded for the first time by his appetite 
that his daughter was fretting rather too long. 

He sent one of the under-turnkeys to call her; and, when 
the man came back to tell him that he had called and 
sought her in vain, he resolved to go and call her himself. 

He first went to her room, but, loud as he knocked, Rosa 
answered not. 

The locksmith of the fortress was sent for; he opened 
the door, but Gryphus no more found Rosa than she had 
found the tulip. 

At that very moment she entered Rotterdam. 

Gryphus therefore had just as little chance of finding 
her in the kitchen as in her room, and just as little in the 
garden as in the kitchen. 

The reader may imagine the anger of the jailer when, 
after having made inquiries about the neighbourhood, he 
heard that his daughter had hired a horse, and, like an 
adventuress, set out on a journey without saying where 
she was going. 

Gryphus again went up in his fury to Van Baerle, abused 
him, threatened him, knocked all the miserable furniture 
of his cell about, and promised him all sorts of misery, even 
starvation and flogging. 

Cornelius, without even hearing what his jailer said, 
allowed himself to be ill-treated, abused, and threatened, 
remaining all the while sullen, immovable, dead to every 
emotion and fear. 

After having sought for Rosa in every direction, Gryphus 
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looked out for Jacob; and, as he could not find him either, 
he began to suspect from that moment that Jacob had run 
away with her. 

The damsel, meanwhile, after having stopped for two 
hours at Rotterdam, had started again on her journey. 
On that evening she slept at Delft, and on the following 
morning she reached Haarlem, four hours after Boxtel had 
arrived there. 

Rosa, first of all, caused herself to be led before Mynheer 
van Systens, the President of the Horticultural Society of 
Haarlem. 

She found that worthy gentleman in a situation which, 
to do justice to our story, we must not pass over in our 
description. 

The President was drawing up a report to the committee 
of the society. 

This report was written on large-sized paper, in the finest 
handwriting of the President. 

Rosa was announced simply as Rosa Gryphus ; but as her 
name, well as it might sound, was unknown to the Presi- 
dent, she was refused admittance. 

Rosa, however, was by no means abashed, having vowed 
in her heart, in pursuing her cause, not to allow herself to 
be put down either by refusal, or abuse, or even brutality. 

“ Announce to the President,” she said to the servant, 
“that I want to speak to him about the black tulip.” 

These words seemed to be an “Open Sesame,” for she 
soon found herself in the office of the President, Van 
Systens, who gallantly rose from his chair to meet her. 

He was a spare little man, resembling the stem of a 
flower, his head forming its chalice, and his two limp arms 
representing the double leaf of the tulip; the resemblance 
was rendered complete by his waddling gait, which made 
him even more like that flower when it bends under a 
breeze. 

“ Well, miss,” he said, “you are coming, I am told, about 
the affair of the black tulip.” 
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To the President of the Horticultural Society the Tulipa 
nigra was a first-rate power, which, in its character as 
queen of the tulips, might send ambassadors. 

“Yes, sir,” answered Rosa; “I come at least to speak 
of it.” 

“Is it doing well, then?” asked Van Systens, with a 
smile of tender veneration. 

“Alas! sir, I don’t know,” said Rosa. 

‘How is that? could any misfortune have happened 
to it?” 

“A very great one, sir; yet not to it, but to me.” 

“What ?” 

“Tt has been stolen from me.” 

“Stolen! the black tulip?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Do you know the thief?” 

“T have my suspicions, but I must not yet accuse any 
one.” 

“ But the matter may very easily be ascertained.” 

“ How is that? ” 

“As it has been stolen from you, the thief cannot be 
far off.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because I have seen the black tulip only two hours 
ago.” 

“You have seen the black tulip!” cried Rosa, rushing 
up to Mynheer van Systens. | 

“As I see you, miss.” 

“ But where ?” 

“ Well, with your master, of course.” 

“With my master ? ” 

“Yes, are you not in the service of Master Isaac 
Boxtel ? ” 

66 I ? ” 

‘‘ Yes, you.” 

* But for whom do you take me, sir? ® 

‘And for whom do you take me?” 
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“TI hope, sir, I take you for what you are, — that is to 
say, for the honorable Mynheer van Systens, Burgomaster 
of Haarlem, and President of the Horticultural Society.” 

“And what is it you told me just now?” 

“J told you, sir, that my tulip has been stolen.” 

“Then your tulip is that of Mynheer Boxtel. Well, my 
child, you express yourself very badly. The tulip has been 
stolen, not from you, but from Mynheer Boxtel.” 

“I repeat to you, sir, that I do not know who this 
Mynheer Boxtel is, and that I have now heard his name 
pronounced for the first time.” 

“You do not know who Mynheer Boxtel is, and you also 
had a black tulip? ” 

“But is there any other besides mine?” asked Rosa, 
trembling. 

“Yes, — that of Mynheer Boxtel.” 

“ How is it?” 

“ Black, of course.” 

“Without speck ?” 

“ Without a single speck, or even point.” 

“And you have this tulip,—you have it deposited 
here? ” 

“No, but it will be, as it has to be exhibited before the 
committee previous to the prize being awarded.” 

“Oh, sir!” cried Rosa, “this Boxtel — this Isaac Boxtel 
— who calls himself the owner of the black tulip —” 

“ And who is its owner?” 

“Ts he not a very thin man?” 

“Yes,” 

“Bald?” 

“Yes.” 

“With sunken eyes?” 

“T think he has.” 

“Restless, stooping, and bowlegged ? ” 

“In truth, you draw Master Boxtel’s portrait feature by 
feature.” 

“And the tulip, sir? Is it not in a pot of white and 
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blue earthenware, with yellowish flowers in a basket on 
three sides ?” 

“Oh, as to that I am not quite sure; I looked more at 
the flower than at the pot.” 

“Qh, sir! that’s my tulip, which has been stolen from 
me, I came here to reclaim it before you and from you.” 

“Qh! oh!” said Van Systens, looking at Rosa. “ What! 
you are here to claim the tulip of Master Boxtel? Well, I 
mnust say, you are cool enough.” 

“Honoured sir,” a little put out by this apostrophe, “1 
do not say that I am coming to claim the tulip of Master 
Boxtel, but to reclaim my own.” 

“Yours ?” 

“Yes, the one which I have myself planted and nursed.” 

“Well, then, go and find out Master Boxtel, at the 
White Swan Inn, and you can then settle matters with 
him; as for me, considering that the cause seems to me as 
difficult to judge as that which was brought before King 
Solomon, and that I do not pretend to be as wise as he was, 
I shall content myself with making my report, establishing 
the existence of the black tulip, and ordering the hundred 
thousand guilders be paid to its grower. Good bye, my 
child.” 

“Qh, sir, sir!” said Rosa, imploringly. 

“Only, my child,” continued Van Systens, “as you are 
young and pretty, and as there may be still some good in 
you, I’ll give you some good advice. Be prudent in this 
matter, for we have a court of justice and a prison here at 
Haarlem; and, moreover, we are exceedingly ticklish as 
far as the honour of our tulips is concerned. Go, my child, 
go, remember, Master Isaac Boxtel at the White Swan Inn.” 

And Mynheer van Systens, taking up his fine pen, re- 
sumed his report, which had been interrupted by Rosa's 
visit, 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
& MEMBER OF THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Rosa, beyond herself and nearly mad with joy and fear at 
the idea of the black tulip being found again, started for 
the White Swan, followed by the boatman, a stout lad from 
Frisia, who was strong enough to knock down a dozen 
Boxtels single-handed. 

He had been made acquainted in the course of the jour- 
ney with the state of affairs, and was not afraid of any 
encounter; only he had orders, in such a case, to spare the 
tulip. 

But on arriving in the great market-place Rosa at once 
stopped; a sudden thought had struck her, just as Homer’s 
Minerva seizes Achilles by the hair at the moment when he 
is about to be carried away by his anger. 

“Good Heaven!” she muttered to herself, “I have made 
a grievous blunder; it may be I have ruined Cornelius, the 
tulip, and myself, I have given the alarm, and perhaps 
awakened suspicion. I am but a woman; these men may 
league themselves against me, and then I shall be lost. If 
I am lost that matters nothing, — but Cornelius and the 
tulip!” 

She reflected for a moment. 

“Tf I go to that Boxtel, and do not know him; if that 
Boxtel is not my Jacob, but another fancier, who has also 
discovered the black tulip; or if my tulip has been stolen 
by some one else, or has already passed into the hands of 
a third person; — if I do not recognise the man, only the 
tulip, how shall I prove that it belongs to me? On the 
other hand, if I recognise this Boxtel as Jacob, who knows 
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what will come out of it? whilst we are contesting with 
each other, the tulip will die.” 

In the mean while a great noise was heard, like the dis- 
tant roar of the sea, at the other extremity of the market- 
place. People were running about, doors opening and 
shutting; Rosa alone was unconscious of all this hubbub 
among the multitude. 

‘We must return to the President,” she muttered. 

“Well, then, let us return,” said the boatman. 

They took a small street, which led them straight to the 
mansion of Mynheer van Systens, who with his best pen 
in his finest hand continued to draw up his report. 

Everywhere on her way Kosa heard people speaking only 
of the black tulip, and the prize of a hundred thousand 
guilders. The news had spread like wildfire through the 
town. 

Rosa had not a little difficulty in penetrating a second 
time into the office of Mynheer van Systens, who, how- 
ever, was again moved by the magic name of the black 
tulip. 

But when he recognised Rosa, whom in his own mind he 
had set down as mad, or even worse, he grew angry, and 
wanted to send her away. 

Rosa, however, clasped her hands, and said, with that 
tone of honest truth which generally finds its way to the 
hearts of men, — 

“For Heaven’s sake, sir, do not turn me away; listen to 
what I have to tell you, and if it be not possible for you to 
do me justice, at least you will not one day have to reproach 
yourself before God for having made yourself the accon- 
plice of a bad action.” 

Van Systens stamped his foot with impatience; it was 
the second time that Rosa interrupted him in the midst 
of a composition which stimulated his vanity, both as a 
burgomaster and as President of the Horticultural Society, 

“ But my report!” he cried, — “my report on the black 
tulip!” 
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“Mynheer van Systens,” Rosa continued, with the firm 
ness of innocence and truth, “your report on the black 
tulip will, if y.. don’t hear me, be based on crime or on 
falsehood. I implore you, sir, let this Master Boxtel, 
whom I assert to be Master Jacob, be brought here before 
you and me, and I swear that I will leave him in undis- 
turbed possession of the tulip if I do not recognise the 
flower and its holder.” 

“ Well, I declare, here is a proposal,” said Van Systens. 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“T ask you what can be proved by your recognising 
them ?” 

“After all,” said Rosa, in her despair, “you are an 
honest man, sir; how would you feel if one day you found 
out that you had given the prize toa man for something 
which he not only had not produced, but which he had 
even stolen?” 

Rosa’s speech seemed to have brought a certain convic- 
tion into the heart of Van Systens, and he was going to 
answer her in a gentler tone, when at once a great noise 
was heard in the street, and loud cheers shook the house. 

‘What is this?” cried the burgomaster ; “ what is this ? 
Is it possible ? have I heard aright ? ” 

And he rushed towards his anteroom, without any longer 
heeding Rosa, whom he left in his cabinet. 

Scarcely had he reached his anteroom when he cried 
out aloud, on seeing his staircase invaded, up to the very 
landing-place, by the multitude, which was accompanying, 
or rather following, a young man, simply clad in a violet- 
coloured velvet, embroidered with silver; who, with a 
certain aristocratic slowness, ascended the white stone 
steps of the house. 

In his wake followed two officers, one of the navy, and 
the other of the cavalry. 

Van Systens, having found his way through the fright- 
ened domestics, began to bow, almost to prostrate himself 
before his visitor, who had been the cause of all this stir. 
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“Monseigneur!” he called out, “Monseigneur! What 
distinguished honour is your Highness bestowing for ever 
on my humble house by your visit!” 

“Dear Mynheer van Systens,” said William of Orange, 
with a serenity which, with him, took the place of a smile, 
“Yam atrue Hollander; I am fond of the water, of beer, 
and of flowers, sometimes even of that cheese the flavour 
of which seems so grateful to the French; the flower which 
I prefer to all others is, of course, the tulip. I heard at 
Leyden that the city of Haarlem at last possessed the 
black tulip; and, after having satisfied myself of the 
truth of news which seemed so incredible, I have coine to 
know all about it from the President of the Horticultural 
Society.” 

“Qh, Monseigneur, Monseigneur!” said Van Systens, 
“what glory to the society if its endeavours. are pleasing 
to your Highness!” 

“ Have you got the flower here ?”’ said the Prince, who, 
very likely, already regretted having made such a long 
speech. 

“Tam sorry to say we have not.” 

“ And where is it?” 

“With its owner.” 

“ Who is he?” 

“ An honest tulip-grower of Dort.” 

“His name ?” 

“ Boxtel.” 

“ His quarters ?” 

“At the White Swan; I shall send for him, and if in 
the mean while your Highness will do me the honour of 
stepping into my drawing-room, he will be sure — knowing 
that your Highness is here—to lose no time in bringing 
his tulip.” 

Very well, send for him.” 

' “Yes, your Highness, but —” 
“What is it?” 
“Oh, nothing of any consequence, Monseigneur.” 
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“ Everything is of consequence, Mynheer van Systens. * 

“Well, then, Monseigneur, if it must be said, a little dif 
ficulty has presented itself.” 

“ What difficulty ?” 

“This tulip has already been claimed by usurpers. It’s 
true that it is worth a hundred thousand guilders.” 

“Indeed !” 

‘Yes, Monseigneur, by usurpers, by forgers.” 

“This is a crime, Mynheer van Systens.” 

“So it is, your Highness.” 

“ And have you any proofs of their guilt ?” 

“No, Monseigneur, the guilty woman —” 

“ The guilty woman, Sir? ” 

“T ought to say, the woman who claims the tulip, Mon- 
seigneur, is here in the room close by.” 

‘¢ And what do you think of her?” 

“T think, Monseigneur, that the bait of a hundred thou: 
sand guilders may have tempted her,” 

“ And so she claims the tulip? ” 

“Yes, Monseigneur.” 

“ And what proof does she offer?” 

“T was just going to question her when your Highness 
came in.” 

“Question her, Mynheer van Systens, question her. I 
am the first magistrate of the country; I will hear the case 
and administer justice.” 

“T have found my King Solomon,” said Van Systens, 
bowing, and showing the way to the Prince. 

His Highness was just going to walk ahead, but, suddenly 
recollecting himself, he said, — 

“Go before me, and call me plain Mynheer.” 

The two then entered the cabinet. 

Rosa was still standing at the same place, leaning on the 
window, and looking through the panes into the garden. 

“Ah! a Frisian girl,” said the Prince, as he observed 
Rosa’s gold brocade headdress and red petticoat. 


At the noise of their footsteps she turned round, but 
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searcely saw the Prince, who seated himself in the darkest 
corner of the apartment. 

All her attention, as may be easily imagined, was fixed 
on that important person who was called Van Systens, so 
that she had no time to notice the humble stranger who 
was following the master of the house, and who, for aught 
she knew, might be somebody or nobody. 

The humble stranger took a book down from the shelf, 
and made Van Systens a sign to commence the examination 
forthwith. 

Van Systens, likewise at the invitation of the young man 
in the violet coat, sat down in his turn, and, quite happy 
and proud of the importance thus cast upon him began,— 

‘My child, you promise to tell me the truth and the 
entire truth concerning this tulip?” 

“T promise.” 

“Well, then, speak before this gentleman; this gentle- 
man is one of the members of the Horticultural Society.” 

“What am I to tell you, sir,” said Rosa, ‘‘ beside that 
which I have told you already ?” 

“ Well, then, what is it?” 

“T repeat the question which I have addressed to you 
before.” 

* Which ?” 

“That you will order Mynheer Boxtel to come here with 
his tulip. IfI do not recognise it as mine I will frankly 
tell it; but if I do recognise it I will reclaim it, even if I 
go before his Highness, the Stadtholder himself, with my 
proofs in my hands.” 

“You have, then, some proofs, my child ?” 

“God, who knows my good right, will assist me to some.” 

Van Systens exchanged a look with the Prince, who, 
since the first words of Rosa, seemed to try to remember 
her, as if it were not for the first time that this sweet voice 
rang in his ears. 

An officer went off to fetch Boxtel, and Van Systens in 
the mean while continued his examination. 
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‘And with what do you support your assertion that you 
are the real owner of the black tulip ? ” 

“With the very simple fact of my having planted and 
grown it in my own chamber.” 

‘In your chamber? Where was your chamber ?” 

“ At Loewestein.” 

“You are from Loewestein ? ” 

“I am the daughter of the jailer of the fortress.” 

The Prince made a little movement, as much as to say, 
“ Well, that ’s it, I remember now.” 

And, all the while feigning to be engaged with his book, he 
watched Rosa with even more attention than he had before. 

“And you are fond of flowers?” continued Mynheer 
van Systens. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

‘Then you are an experienced florist, I dare say ?” 

Rosa hesitated a moment; then with a tone which came 
from the depth of her heart, she said, — 

“Gentlemen, I am speaking to men of honor.” 

There was such an expression of truth in the tone of her 
voice, that Van Systens and the Prince answered simulta- 
neously by an affirmative movement of their heads. 

“Well, then, I am not an experienced florist; I am only 
a poor girl, one of the people, who, three months ago, knew 
neither how to read nor how to write. No, the black tulip 
has not been found by myself.” 

“But by whom else?” 

“By a poor prisoner of Loewestein.” 

“ By a prisoner of Loewestein ?” repeated the Prince, 

The tone of his voice startled Rosa, who was sure she had 
heard it before. 

“By a prisoner of state, then,” continued the Prince, 
“ as there are none else there.” 

Having said this he began to read again, at least in 
appearance. 

“Yes,” said Rosa, with a faltering voice, “yes, by a 
prisoner of state.” 
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Van Systens trembled as he heard such a confession 
made in the presence of such a witness. 

“Continue,” said William dryly, to the President of the 
Horticultural Society. 

“ Ah, sir,” said Rosa, addressing the person whom she 
thought to be her real judge, “I am going to incriminate 
myself very seriously,” 

“Certainly,” said Van Systens, “the prisoner of state 
ought to be kept in close confinement at Loewestein.” 

“ Alas | sir.” 

“ And from what you tell me you took advantage of your 
position, as daughter of the jailer, to communicate with a 
prisoner of state about the cultivation of flowers.” 

“So it is, sir,” Rosa murmured in dismay; “yes, I am 
bound to confess, I saw him every day.” 

“Unfortunate girl!” exclaimed Van Systens. 

The Prince, observing the fright of Rosa and the pallor 
of the President, raised his head, and said, in his clear and 
decided tone, — 

“This cannot signify anything to the members of the 
Horticultural Society; they have to judge on the black 
tulip, and have no cognizance to take of political offences. 
Go on, young woman, go on.” 

Van Systens, by means of an eloquent glance, offered, in 
the name of the tulip, his thanks to the new member of the 
Horticultural Society. 

Rosa, reassured by this sort of encouragement which the 
stranger was giving her, related all that had happened for 
the last three months, all that she had done, and all that 
she had suffered. She described the cruelty of Gryphus ; 
the destruction of the first bulb; the grief of the pris- 
oner; the precautions taken to insure the success of the 
second bulb; the patience of the prisoner, and his anxiety 
during their separation: how he was about to starve him- 
self because he had no longer any news of his tulip; his 
joy when she went to see him again; and, lastly, their 
despiir when they found that the tulip which had come 
into flower was stolen just one hour after it had opened. 
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All this was detailed with an accent of truth which, 
although producing no change in the impassible mien of 
the Prince, did not fail to take effect on Van Systens. 

“But,” said the Prince, “it cannot be long since you 
knew the prisoner.” 

Rosa opened her large eyes and looked at the stranger, 
who drew back into the dark corner, as if he wished to 
escape her observation. 

“Why, sir? ” she asked him. 

“Because it is not yet four months since the jailer 
Gryphus and his daughter were removed to Loewestein.” 

“That is true, sir.” 

“ Otherwise, you must have solicited the transfer of your 
father, in order to be able to follow some prisoner who may 
have been transported from the Hague to Loewestein.” 

“Sir,” said Rosa, blushing. 

“Finish what you have to say,” said William. 

“T confess I knew the prisoner at the Hague.” 

“ Happy prisoner!” said William, smiling. 

At this moment the officer who had been sent for Boxtel 
returned, and announced to the Prince that the person whom 
he had been to fetch was following on his heels with his 
tulip. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE THIRD BULB. 


Boxte.’s return was scarcely announced, when he entered 
in person the drawing-room of Mynheer van Systens, fol- 
lowed by two men, who carried in a box their precious bur- 
den and deposited it on a table. 

The Prince, on being informed, left the cabinet, passed 
into the drawing-room, admired the flower, and silently 
resumed his seat in the dark corner, where he had himself 
placed his chair. 

Rosa, trembling, pale and terrified, expected to be invited 
in her turn to see the tulip. 

She now heard the voice of Boxtel. 

“It is he!” she exclaimed. 

The Prince made her a sign to go and look through the 
open door into the drawing-room. 

“Tt is my tulip,” cried Rosa, “I recognise it. Oh, my 
poor Cornelius! ” 

And saying this she burst into tears. 

The Prince rose from his seat, went to the door, where 
he stood for some time with the full light falling upon his 
figure. 

As Rosa’s eyes now rested upon him, she felt more than 
ever convinced that this was not the first time she had seen 
the stranger. 

“Master Boxtel,” said the Prince, “come in here, if you 
please.” 

Boxtel eagerly approached, and, finding himself face to 
face with William of Orange, started back, 

“ His Highness!” he called out. 
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“ His Highness!” Rosa repeated in dismay. 

Hearing this exclamation on his left, Boxtel turned 
round, and perceived Rosa. 

At this sight the whole frame of the thief shook as if 
under the influence of a galvanic shock. 

“ Ah!” muttered the Prince to himself, “ he is confused.” 

But Boxtel making a violent effort to control his feelings, 
was already himself again. 

“ Master Boxtel,” said William, “you seem to have dis- 
covered the secret of growing the black tulip ?” 

“Yes, your Highness,” answered Boxtel, in a voice 
which still betrayed some confusion. 

It is true his agitation might have been attributable to 
the emotion which the man must have felt on suddenly 
recognising the Prince. 

“ But,” continued the Stadtholder, “here is a young 
damsel who also pretends to have found it.” 

Boxtel, with a disdainful smile, shrugged his shoulders. 

William watched all his movements with evident interest 
and curiosity. 

“Then you don’t know this young girl?” said the 
Prince. 

“No, your Highness!” 

“And you, child, do you know Master Boxtel ?” 

“No; I don’t know Master Boxtel, but I know Master 
Jacob.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“T mean to say that at Loewestein the man who here 
calls himself Isaac Boxtel went by the name of Master 
Jacob.” 

“What do you say to that, Master Boxtel ?” 

“T say that this damsel lies, your Highness.” 

“ You deny, therefore, having ever been at Loewestein ? ” 

Boxtel hesitated ; the fixed and searching glance of the 
proud eye of the Prince prevented him from lying. 

“T cannot deny having been at Loewestein, your High 
ness, but I deny having stolen the tulip.” 
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“You have stolen it, and that from my ‘room,” cried 
Rosa, with indignation. 

“T deny it.” 

“Now listen to me. Do you deny having followed me 
into the garden, on the day when I prepared the border 
where I was to plant it? Do you deny having followed 
me into the garden when I pretended to plant it? Do 
you deny that, on that evening, you rushed after my 
departure to the spot where you hoped to find the bulb? 
Do you deny having dug in the ground with your hands, 
—but thank God! in vain; as it was a stratagem to 
discover your intentions. Say, do you deny all this?” 

Boxtel did not deem it fit to answer these several charges, 
but, turning to the Prince, continued, — 

“T have now for twenty years grown tulips at Dort. 
I have even acquired some reputation in this art; one of 
my hybrids is entered in the catalogue under the name of 
an illustrious personage. I have dedicated it to the King 
of Portugal. The truth in the matter is as I shall now tell 
your Highness. This damsel knew that I had produced 
the black tulip, and, in concert with a lover of hers in the 
fortress of Loewestein, she formed the plan of ruining me 
by appropriating to herself the prize of a hundred thousand 
guilders, which, with the help of your Highness’s justice, I 
hope to gain.” 

“Yah!” cried Rosa, beyond herself with anger. 

“Silence!” said the Prince. 

Then, turning to Boxtel, he said, — 

“And who is that prisoner to whom you allude as the 
lover of this young woman?” 

Rosa nearly swooned, for Cornelius was designated as a 
dangerous prisoner, and recommended by the Prince to the 
especial surveillance of the jailer. 

Nothing could have been more agreeable to Boxtel than 
this question. 

“This prisoner,” he said, “is a man whose name in itself 
will prove to your Highness what trust you may place 

14 
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in his probity. He is a prisoner of state, who was once 
condemned to death.” 

“ And his name?” 

Rosa hid her face in her hands with a movement of despair. 

“His name is Cornelius van Baerle,” said Boxtel, “and 
he is godson of that villain Cornelius de Witt.” 

The Prince gave a start, his generally quiet eye flashed, 
and a death-like paleness spread over his impassible 
features, 

He went up to Rosa, and with his finger, gave her a sign 
to remove her hands from her face. 

Rosa obeyed, as if under mesmeric influence, without 
having seen the sign. 

“Tt was, then, to follow this man that you came to me at 
Leyden to solicit for the transfer of your father ? ” 

Rosa hung down her head, and, nearly choking, said, — 

“Yes, your Highness.” 

“Go on,” said the Prince to Boxtel. 

“T have nothing more to say,” Isaac continued. “Your 
Highness knows all. But there is one thing which I did 
not intend to say, because I did not wish to make this girl 
blush for her ingratitude. I came to Loewestein because 
I had business there. On this occasion I made the ac- 
quaintance of old Gryphus, and, falling in love with his 
daughter, made an offer of marriage to her; and, not being 
rich, I committed the imprudence of mentioning to them 
my prospect of gaining a hundred thousand guilders, 
in proof of which I showed to them the black tulip. 
Her lover, having himself made a show at Dort of cul- 
tivating tulips to hide his political intrigues, they now 
plotted together for my ruin. On the eve of the day when 
the flower was expected to open, the tulip was taken 
away by this young woman. She carried it to her room, 
from which I had the good luck to recover it at tho 
very moment when she had the impudence to despatch 
a messenger to announce to the members of the Horticul- 
tural Society that she had produced the grand black tulip. 
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But she did not stop there. There is no doubt that, 
during the few hours which she kept the flower in her 
room, she showed it to some persons whom she may now 
call as witnesses. But, fortunately, your Highness has now 
been warned against this impostor and her witnesses,” 

“Oh, my God, my God! what infamous falsehoods!” said 
Rosa, bursting into tears, and throwing herself at the feet 
of the Stadtholder, who, although thinking her guilty, felt 
pity for her dreadful agony. 

“You have done very wrong, my child,” he said, “and 
your lover shall be punished for having thus badly advised 
you. For ycu are so young, and have such an honest look, 
that I am inclined to believe the mischief to have been his 
doing, and not yours.” 

“Monseigneur! Monseigneur!” cried Rosa, “ Cornelius 
is not guilty.” 

William started. 

“Not guilty of having advised you? that’s what you 
want to say, is it not?” 

“What I wish to say, your Highness, is that Cornelius 
is as little guilty of the second crime imputed to him as he 
was of the first.” 

“Of the first? And do you know what was his first 
crime? Do you know of what he was accused and con- 
victed? Of having, as an accomplice of Cornelius de 
Witt, concealed the correspondence of the Grand Pen- 
sionary and the Marquis de Louvois.” 

“Well, sir, he was ignorant of this correspondence being 
deposited with him; completely ignorant. I am as certain 
as of my life, that, if it were not so, he would have told me; 
for how could that pure mind have harboured a secret with- 
out revealing it to me? No, no, your Highness, I repeat 
it, and even at the risk of incurring your displeasure, Cor- 
nelius is no more guilty of the first crime than of the second ; 
and of the second no more than of the first. Oh, would 
to Heaven that you knew my Cornelius, Monseigneur !” 


, "He ig o De Witt!” cried Boztel, “His Highnesg 
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knows only too much of him, having once granted him 
his life.” 

“Silence!” said the Prince; “all these affairs of state, 
as I have already said, are completely out of the province 
of the Horticultural Society of Haarlem.” 

Then, knitting his brow, he added, — 

“As to the tulip, make yourself easy, Master Boxtel, 
you shall have justice done to you.” 

Boxtel bowed with a heart full of joy, and received the 
congratulations of the President. 

“You, my child,” William of Orange continued, “you 
were going to commit a crime, I will not punish you; 
but the real evil-doer shall pay the penalty for both. A 
man of his name may be a conspirator, and even a traitor, 
but he ought not to be a thief.” 

“A thief!” cried Rosa. “Cornelius a thief? Pray, 
your Highness, do not say such a word; it would kill hin, 
if he knew it. If theft there has been, I swear to you, Sir, 
no one else but this man has committed it.” 

“Prove it,” Boxtel coolly remarked. 

“T shall prove it. With God’s help I shall.” 

Then, turning towards Boxtel, she asked, — 

“The tulip is yours ?” 

“Tt is.” 

“ How many bulbs were there of it? ” 

Boxtel hesitated for a moment, but after a short con- 
sideration he came to the conclusion that she would not 
ask this question if there were none besides the two bulbs 
of which he had known already. He therefore answered, — 

“Three.” 

“ What has become of these bulbs ?” 

“Oh! what has become of them? Well, one has failed; 
she second has produced the black tulip.” 

“ And the third ?” 

“The third!” 

“ The third, — where is it? ” 

“J have it at home,” said Boxtel, quite confused. 
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“At home? Where? At Loewestcin, or at Dort?” 

“ At Dort,” said Boxtel. 

“You lie!” cried Rosa. ““ Monseigneur,” she continued, 
whilst turning round to the Prince, “I will tell you the 
true story of these three bulbs, The first was crushed by 
my father in the prisoner’s cell, and this man is quite aware 
of it, for he himself wanted to get hold of it, and, being 
balked in his hope, he very nearly fell out with my father, 
who had been the cause of his disappointment. The second 
bulb, planted by me, has produced the black tulip; and 
the third and last” — saying this, she drew it from her 
bosom— “here it is, in the very same paper in which 
it was wrapped up together with the two others. When 
about to be led to the scaffold, Cornelius van Baerle gave 
me all the three. Take it, Monseigneur, take it.” 

And Rosa, unfolding the paper, offered the bulb to the 
Prince, who took it from her hands and examined it. 

‘But Monseigneur, this young woman may have stolen 
the bulb, as she did the tulip,” Boxtel said, with a faltering 
voice, and evidently alarmed at the attention with which 
the Prince examined the bulb; and even more at the move- 
ments of Rosa, who was reading some lines written on the 
paper which remained in her hands. 

Her eyes suddenly lighted up; she read, with breathless 
anxiety, the mysterious paper over and over again; and at 
last, uttering a cry, held it out to the Prince and said, — 

‘Read, Monseigneur, for Heaven’s sake, read!” 

William handed the third bulb to Van Systens, took 
the paper, and read. 

No sooner had he looked at it than he began to stagger; 
his hand trembled, and very nearly let the paper fall to the 
eround; and the expression of pain and compassion in his 
features was really frightful to see. 

It was that fly leaf, taken from the Bible, which Corne- 
lius de Witt had sent to Dort by Craeke, the servant of iuis 
brother John, to request Van Baerle to burn the correspond. 
ence of the Grand Pensionary with the Marquis de Louvois 
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This request, as the reader may remember, was couched 
in the following terms : — 


“My DEAR GODSON, — 

“Burn the parcel which I have intrusted to you. Burn 
it without looking at it, and without opening it, so that 
its contents may for ever remain unknown to yourself. 
Secrets of this description are death to those with whom 
they are deposited. Burn it, and you will have saved 
John and Cornelius de Witt. 

“Farewell, and love me. 
“CORNELIUS DE WITT. 
“ August 20, 1672.” 


This slip of paper offered the proofs both of Van Baerle’s 
innocence and of his claim to the property of the tulip. 

Rosa and the Stadtholder exchanged one look only. 

That of Rosa was meant to express, “Here, you see 
yourself.” 

That of the Stadtholder signified, “ Be quiet, and wait.” 

The Prince wiped the cold sweat from his forehead, and 
slowly folded up the paper, whilst his thoughts were wan- 
dering in that labyrinth without a goal and without a guide, 
which is called remorse and shame for the past. 

Soon, however, raising his head with an effort, he said, in 
his usual voice, — 

“Go, Mr. Boxtel; justice shall be done, I promise you.” 

Then, turning to the President, he added, — 

“You, my dear Mynheer van Systens, take charge of 
this young woman and of the tulip. Good-by.” 

All bowed, and the Prince left, among the deafening 
cheers of the crowd outside. 

Boxtel returned to his inn, rather puzzled and uneasy, 
tormented by misgivings about that paper which William 
had received from the hand of Rosa, and which his High- 
ness had read, folded up, and so carefully put in his pocket, 
What was the meaning of all this? 
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Rosa went up to the tulip, tenderly kissed its leaves, and, 
with a heart full of happiness and confidence in the ways 
of God, broke out in the words, — 

“Thou knowest best for what end Thou madest my good 
Cornelius teach me to read.” 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE HYMN OF THE FLOWERS, 


Wuitst the events we have described in our last chapter 
were taking place, the unfortunate Van Baerle, forgotten 
in his cell in the fortress of Loewestein, suffered at the 
hands of Gryphus all that a prisoner can suffer when his 
jailer has formed the determination of playing the part of 
hangman. 

Gryphus, not having received any tidings of Rosa or of 
Jacob, persuaded himself that all that had happened was 
the devil’s work, and that Dr. Cornelius van Baerle had 
been sent on earth by Satan. 

The result of it was, that, one fine morning, the third 
after the disappearance of Jacob and Rosa, he went up to 
the cell of Cornelius in even a greater rage than usual. 

The latter, leaning with his elbows on the window-sill, 
and supporting his head with his two hands, whilst his eyes 
wandered over the distant hazy horizon where the wind- 
mills of Dort were turning their sails, was breathing the 
fresh air, in order to be able to keep down his tears and to 
fortify himself in his philosophy. 

The pigeons were still there, but hope was not there; 
there was no future to look forward to. 

Alas! Rosa, being watched, was no longer able to come. 
Could she not write? and if so, could she convey her 
letters to him ? 

No, no. He had seen during the two preceding days too 
much fury and malignity in the eyes of old Gryphus to 
expect that his vigilance would relax, even for one moment. 
Moreover, had not she to suffer even worse torments than 
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those of seclusion and separation? Did this brutal, blas- 
pheming, drunken bully take revenge on his daughter, like 
the ruthless fathers of the Greek drama? And when the 
Geniévre had heated his brain, would it not give to his arm, 
which had been only too well set by. Cornelius, even double 
force ? 

The idea that Rosa might perhaps be ill-treated nearly 
drove Cornelius mad. 

He then felt his own powerlessness. He asked himself 
whether God was just in inflicting so much tribulation on 
two innocent creatures. And certainly in these moments 
he began to doubt the wisdom of Providence. It is one of 
the curses of misfortune that it thus begets doubt. 

Van Baerle had proposed to write to Rosa, but where 
was she ? 

He also would have wished to write to the Hague to be 
beforehand with Gryphus, who, he had no doubt, would by 
denouncing him do his best to bring new storms on his 
head. 

But how should he write? Gryphus had taken the 
paper and pencil from him; and even if he had both, he 
could hardly expect Gryphus to despatch his letter. 

Then Cornelius revolved in his mind all those stratagems 
resorted to by unfortunate prisoners. 

He had thought of an attempt to escape, a thing which 
never entered his head whilst he could see Rosa every day; 
but the more he thought of it, the more clearly he saw the 
impracticability of such an attempt. He was one of those 
choice spirits who abhor everything that is common, and 
who often lose a good chance through not taking the way 
of the vulgar, that high road of mediocrity which leads to 
everything. 

“ How is it possible,” said Cornelius to himself, “that I 
should escape from Loewestein, as Grotius has done the 
same thing before me? Has not every precaution been 
taken since? Are not the windows barred? Are not the 
duvors of double and even of treble strength, and the sen 
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tinels ten times more watchful? And have not I, besides 
all this, an Argus so much the more dangerous as he has 
the keen eyes of hatred? Finally, is there not one fact 
which takes away all my spirit, — I mean Rosa’s absence ? 
But suppose I should waste ten years of my life in making 
a file to file off my bars, or in braiding cords to let myself 
down from the window, or in sticking wings on my shoul- 
ders to fly, like Dedalus? But luck is against me now. 
The file would get dull, the rope would break, or my wings 
would melt in the sun; I should surely kill myself; I 
should be picked up maimed and crippled; I should be 
labelled, and put on exhibition in the museum at the Hague 
between the blood-stained doublet of William the Taciturn 
and the female walrus captured at Stavesen, and the only 
result of my enterprise will have been to procure me a 
place among the curiosities of Holland. 

“But no; and it is much better so. Some fine day 
Gryphus will commit some atrocity. [ am losing my 
patience, since I have lost the joy and company of Rosa, 
and especially since I have lost my tulip. Undoubtedly, 
some day or other Gryphus will attack me in a manner 
painful to my self-respect, or to my love, or even threaten 
my personal safety. I don’t know how it is, but since my 
imprisonment I feel a strange and almost irresistible pug- 
nacity. Well, I shall get at the throat of that old villain, 
and strangle him.” 

Cornelius at these words stopped for a moment, biting 
his lips and staring out before him; then, eagerly returning 
to an idea which seemed to possess a strange fascination 
for him, he continued, — 

“ Well, and once having strangled him, why should I not 
tuke his keys from him, why not go down the stairs as if 
I had done the most virtuous action, why not go and fetch 
Rosa from her room, why not tell her all, and jump from 
her window into the Waal? I am expert enough as a 
swimmer to save both of us. Rosa, — but oh Heaven, Gry- 
phus is herfather! Whatever may be her affection for me, 
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she will never approve of my having strangled her father, 
brutal and malicious as he has been. 

“T shall have to enter into an argument with her; and 
in the midst of my speech some wretched turnkey who has 
found Gryphus with the death-rattle in his throat, or per- 
haps actually dead, will come along and put his hand on 
my shoulder. Then I shall see the Buytenhof again, and 
the gleam of that infernal sword,— which will not stop 
half-way a second time, but will make acquaintance with 
the nape of my neck. 

“Tt will not do, Cornelius, my fine fellow, — it is a bad 
plan. But, then, what is to become of me, and how shall I 
find Rosa again ? ” 

Such were the cogitations of Cornelius three days after 
the sad scene of separation from Rosa, at the moment 
when we find him standing at the window. 

And at that very moment Gryphus entered. 

He held in his hand a huge stick; his eyes glistening 
with spiteful thoughts, a malignant smile played round his 
lips, and the whole of his carriage, and even all his move- 
ments, betokened bad and malicious intentions. 

Cornelius heard him enter, and guessed that it was he, 
but did not turn round, as he knew well that Rosa was not 
coming after him. 

There is nothing more galling to angry people than 
the coolness of those on whom they wish to vent their 
spleen. 

The expense being once incurred, one does not like to 
lose it; one’s passion is roused, and one’s blood boiling, so 
it would be labor lost not to have at least a nice little 
row. 

Gryphus, therefore, on seeing that Cornelius did not stir, 
tried to attract his attention by a loud — 

“Umph, umph !” 

Cornelius was humming between his teeth the ‘“‘Hymy 
of Flowers,” —a sad but very charming song, — 
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“We are the daughters of the secret fire, 
Of the fire which runs through the veins of the earth ; 
We are the daughters of Aurora and of the dew; 
We are the daugliters of the air; 
We are the dauyhters of the water ; 
But we are, above all, the daughters of heaven.” 


This song, the placid melancholy of which was still 
heightened by its calm and sweet melody, exasperated 
Gryphus. 

He struck his stick on the stone pavement of the cell, 
and called out, — 

“ Halloa! my warbling gentleman, don’t you hear me ?” 

Cornelius turned round, merely saying, “Good morning,” 
and then began his song again: — 


“ Men defile us and kill us while loving us, 
We hang to the earth by a thread ; 
This thread is our root, that is to say, our life, 
But we raise on high our arms towards heaven.” 


“Ah, you accursed sorcerer! you are making game of me, 
I believe,” roared Gryphus. 
Cornelius continued :— 


“For heaven is our home, 
Our true home, as from thence comes our soul, 
As thither our soul returns, — 
Our soul, that is to say, our perfume.” 


Gryphus went up to the prisoner and said, — 

“But you don’t see that I have taken means to get you 
under, and to force you to confess your crimes.” 

“Are you mad, my dear Master Gryphus?” asked 
Cornelius. 

And, as he now for the first time observed the frenzied 
features, the flashing eyes, and foaming mouth of the old 
jailer, he said, — 

‘¢ Bless the man, he is more than mad, he is furious.” 

Gryphus flourished his stick above his head, but Van 
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Baerle moved not, and remained standing with his arms 
akimbo. 

“Tt seems your intention to threaten me, Master Gryphus.” 

“Yes, indeed, I threaten you,” cried the jailer. 

“ And with what?” 

“First of all, look at what I have in my hand.” 

“TI think that’s a stick,” said Cornelius calmly, “but 
I don’t suppose you will threaten me with that.” 

“Qh, you don’t suppose! why not ?” 

“ Because any jailer who strikes a prisoner is liable to 
two penalties,—the first laid down in Article 9 of the 
regulations at Loewestein : — 

“¢ Any jailer, inspector, or turnkey who lays hands upon 
any prisoner of State will be dismissed.’ ” 

“Yes, who lays hands,” said Grypaus, mad with rage, 
“ but there is not a word about a stick in the regulation.” 

“ And the second,” continued Cornelius, “which is not 
written in the regulation, but which is to be found else- 
where : — 

“¢ Whosoever takes up the stick will be thrashed by the 
stick.’ ” 

Gryphus, growing more and more exasperated by the 
calm and sententious tone of Cornelius, brandished his 
cudgel, but at the moment when he raised it Cornelius 
rushed at him, snatched it from his hands, and put it under 
his own arm. 

Gryphus fairly bellowed with rage. 

“Hush, hush, my good man,” said Cornelius, “don’t do 
anything to lose your place.” 

“Ah, you sorcerer! I’ll pinch you worse,” roared 
Gryphus. 

“T wish you may.” 

“Don’t you see my hand is empty ?” 

“Yes, I see it, and I am glad of it.” 

“You know that it is not generally so when I come up 
stairs in the morning.” 

“Tt’s true, you generally bring me the worst soup, and 
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the most miserable rations one can imagine, But that’s 
not a punishment to me; I eat only bread, and the worse 
the bread is to your taste, the better it is to mine.” 

“How so?” 

“Qh, it’s a very simple thing.” 

“Well, tell it me,” said Gryphus. 

“Very willingly. I know that in giving me bad bread 
you think you do me harm.” 

“Certainly; I don’t give it you to please you, you 
brigand.”’ 

“Well, then, I, who am a sorcerer, as you know, change 
your bad into excellent bread, which I relish more than the 
best cake; and then I have the double pleasure of eating 
something that gratifies my palate, and of doing something 
that puts you in a rage.” 

Gryphus answered with a growl. 

“Oh! you confess, then, that you are a sorcerer.” 

“Tndeed, Iam one. I don’t say it before all the world, 
because they might burn me for it; but as we are alone, I 
don’t mind telling you.” 

Well, well, well,” answered Gryphus. “But if a sor- 
cerer can change black bread into white, won’t he die of 
hunger if he has no bread at all ?” 

“ What’s that ?” said Cornelius. 

“Consequently I shall not bring you any bread at all, 
and we shall see how it will be after eight days.” 

Cornelius grew pale. 

“And,” continued Gryphus, “we’ll begin this very day. 
As you are such a clever sorcerer, why, you had better 
change the furniture of your room into bread; as to myself, 
I shall pocket the eighteen sous which are paid to me for 
your board.” 

“But that’s murder,” cried Cornelius, carried away by 
the first impulse of the very natural terror with which this 
horrible mode of death inspired him. 

“Well,” Gryphus went on, in his jeering way, “as you 
are a sorcerer, you will live, notwithstanding.” 
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Cornelius put on a smiling face again, and said, — 

“Have you not seen me make the pigeons come here 
from Dort?” 

“Well?” said Gryphus, 

“Well, a pigeon is a very dainty morsel, and a man who 
eats one every day would not starve, I think,” 

“And how about the fire?” said Gryphus. 

“Fire! but you know that I’m in league with the devil. 
Do you think the devil will leave me without fire? Why, 
fire is his proper element.” 

“A man, however healthy his appetite may be, would not 
eat a pigeon every day. Wagers have been laid to do so, 
and those who made them gave them up.” 

“Well, but when I am tired of pigeons, I shall make the 
fish of the Waal and of the Meuse come up to me.” 

Gryphus opened his large eyes, quite bewildered. 

“Tam rather fond of fish,” continued Cornelius; “you 
never let me have any. Well, I shall turn your starving 
me to advantage, and regale myself with fish.” 

Gryphus nearly fainted with anger and with fright, but 
he soon rallied, and said, putting his hand in his pocket, — 

“Well, as you force me to it,” and with these words he 
drew forth a clasp-knife and opened it. 

“Halloa! a knife?” said Cornelius, preparing to defend 
himself with his stick. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


IN WHICH VAN BAERLE, BEFORE LEAVING LOEWESTEIN, 


SETTLES ACCOUNTS WITH GRYPHUS. 
* 


Tur two remained silent for some minutes, Gryphus on the 
offensive, and Van Baerle on the defensive. 

Then, as the situation might be prolonged to an indefinite 
length, Cornelius, anxious to know something more of the 
causes which had so fiercely exasperated his jailer, spoke 
first by putting the question, — 

“Well, what do you want, after all?” 

“Tl tell you what I want,” answered Gryphus; “I want 
you to restore to me my daughter Rosa.” 

“Your daughter ?” cried Van Baerle. 

“Yes, my daughter Rosa, whom you have taken from 
me by your devilish magic. Now, will you tell me where 
she is?” 

And the attitude of Gryphus became more and more 
threatening. 

“ Rosa is not at Loewestein ?” cried Cornelius. 

“You know well she is not. Once more, will you restore 
her to me ?” 

“T see,” said Cornelius, “this is a trap you are laying 
for me.” 

“Now, for the last time, will you tell me where my 
daughter is?” 

“Guess it, you rogue, if you don’t know it.” 

“Only wait, only wait,” growled Gryphus, white with 
rage, and with quivering lips, as his brain began to turn. 
“Ah, you will not tell me anything? Well, I’ll unlock 
your teeth!” 
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He advanced a step towards Cornelius, and said, showing 
him the weapon which he held in his hands, — 

“Do you see this knife? Well, I have killed more than 
fifty black cocks with it, and I vow I’ll kill their master, 
the devil, as well as them.” 

“But, you blockhead,” said Cornelius, “ will you really 
kill me ? ” 

“J shall open your heart to see in it the place where you 
hide my daughter.” 

Saying this, Gryphus in his frenzy rushed towards Cor- 
nelius, who had barely time to retreat behiud his table to 
avoid the first thrust; but as Gryphus continued, with hor. 
rid threats, to brandish his huge knife, and as, although 
out of the reach of his weapon, yet, us lung as it remained 
in the madman’s hand, the ruttian might fling it at him, 
Cornelius lost no time, and availing himself of the stick, 
which he held tight under his arm, dealt the jailer a vigor- 
ous blow on the wrist of that hand which held the knife. 

The knife fell to the ground, and Cornelius put his foot 
on it. 

Then, as Gryphus seemed bent upon engaging in a strug- 
gle which the pain in his wrist, and shame for having allowed 
himself to be disarmed, would have made desperate, Cor- 
nelius took a decisive step, belaboring his jailer with the 
most heroic self-possession, and selecting the exact spot for 
every blow of the terrible cudgel. 

It was not long before Gryphus begged for mercy. But 
before begging for mercy, he had lustily roared for help, 
and his cries had roused all the functionaries of the prison. 
Two turnkeys, an inspector, and three or four guards, made 
their appearance all at once, and found Cornelius still using 
the stick, with the knife under his foot. 

At the sight of these witnesses, who could not know all 
the circumstances which had provoked and might justify 
his offence, Cornelius felt that he was irretrievably lost. 

In fact, appearances were sadly against him. 

In one moment Cornelius was disarmed, and Gryphus 
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® 
raised and supported; and, bellowing with rage and pain, 
he was able to count on his back and shoulders the bruises 
which were beginning to swell like the hills dotting the 
slopes of a mountain ridge. 

A protocol of the violence practised by the prisoner against 
his jailer was immediately drawn up, and as it was made on 
the depositions of Gryphus, it certainly could not be said to 
be too tame ; the prisoner being charged with neither more 
nor less than with an attempt to murder, for a long time 
premeditated, with open rebellion. 

Whilst the charge was made out against Cornelius, Gry- 
phus, whose presence was no longer necessary after having 
made his depositions, was taken down by his turnkeys to 
his lodge, groaning and covered with bruises. 

During this time, the guards who had seized Cornelius 
busied themselves in charitably informing their prisoner of 
the usages and customs of Loewestein, which however he 
knew as well as they did. The regulations had been read 
to him at the moment of his entering the prison, and cer- 
tain articles in them remained fixed in his memory. 

Among other things they told him that this regulation 
had been carried out to its full extent in the case of a 
prisoner named Mathias, who in 1668, that is to say, five 
years before, had committed a much less violent act of re- 
bellion than that of which Cornelius was guilty. He had 
found his soup too hot, and thrown it at the head of the 
chief turnkey, who in consequence of this ablution had 
been put to the inconvenience of having his skin come off as 
he wiped his face. 

Mathias was taken within twelve hours from his cell, 
then led to the jailer’s lodge, where he was registered as 
leaving Loewestein, then taken to the Esplanade, from 
which there isa very fine prospect over a wide expanse of 
country. There they fettered his hands, bandaged his eyes, 
and let him say his prayers. 

Hereupon he was invited to go down on his knees, and 
the guards of Loewestein, twelve in number, ata sign from 
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a sergeant, very cleverly lodged a musket-ball each in his 
body. 

In consequence of this proceeding, Mathias incontinently 
did then and there die. 

Cornelius listened with the greatest attention to this 
delightful recital, and then said, — 

“Ah! ah! within twelve hours, you say ?” 

“Yes, the twelfth hour had not even struck, if I remem- 
ber right,” said the guard who had told him the story. 

“Thank you,” said Cornelius. 

The guard still had the smile on his face with which he 
accompanied and as it were accentuated his tale, when 
footsteps and a jingling of spurs were heard ascending the 
stair-case. 

The guards fell back to allow an officer to pass, who 
entered the cell of Cornelius at the moment when the clerk 
of Loewestein was still making out his report. 

“Ts this No. 11 ?” he asked. 

“Yes, Captain,” answered a non-commissioned officer. 

“Then this is the cell of the prisoner Cornelius van 
Baerle ?” 

“Exactly, Captain.” 

“ Where is the prisoner ? ” 

“Here I am, sir,” answered Cornelius, growing rather 
pale, notwithstanding all his courage. 

“You are Dr. Cornelius van Baerle ?” asked he, this time 
addressing the prisoner himself. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Then follow me.” 

“Oh! oh!” said Cornelius, whose heart felt oppressed by 
the first dread of death. “ What quick work they make 
here in the fortress of Loewestein. And the rascal talked 
to me of twelve hours!” 

“Ah! what did I tell you?” whispered the communica 
tive guard in the ear of the culprit. 

“A lie.” 

“ How so?” 
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“ You promised me twelve hours.” 

“Ah, yes, but here comes to you an aide-de-camp of his 
Highness, even one or his most intimate companions, Van 
Deken. Zounds! they did not grant such an honor to poor 
Mathias.” 

“Come, come!” said Cornelius, drawing a long breath. 
“Come, I’ll show to these people that an honest burgher, 
godson of Cornelius De Witt, can without flinching receive 
as many musket-balls as that Mathias.” 

Saying this, he passed proudly before the clerk, who 
being interrupted in his work, ventured to say to the 
officer, — 

“But, Captain Van Deken, the protocol is not yet 
finished.” 

“Tt is not worth while finishing it,” answered the 
officer. 

“ All right,” replied the clerk, philosophically putting 
up his paper and pen into a greasy and well-worn writing: 
case. 

“Tt was written,” thought poor Cornelius, “that I should 
not in this world give my name either to a child, to a 
flower, or to a book, —the three things by which a man’s 
memory is perpetuated.” 

Repressing his melancholy thoughts, he followed the 
officer with a resolute heart, and carrying his head erect. 

Cornelius counted the steps which led to the Esplanade, 
regretting that he had not asked the guard how many there 
were of them, which the man, in his official complaisance, 
would not have failed to tell him. 

What the poor prisoner was most afraid of during 
this walk, which he considered as leading him to the 
end of the journey of life, was to see Gryphus and not 
to see Rosa. What savage satisfaction would glisten in 
the eyes of the father, and what sorrow dim those of the 
daughter ! 

How Gryphus would glory in his punishment! Punish. 
ment? Rather, savage vengeance for an eminently right 
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eous deed, which Cornelius had the satisfaction of having 
performed as a bounden duty. 

But Rosa, poor girl! must he die without a glimpse of 
her, without an opportunity to give her one last kiss, or 
even to say one last word of farewell ? 

And worst of all, must he die without any intelligence 
of the black tulip, and regain his consciousness in heaven 
with no idea in what direction he should look to find it ? 

In truth, to restrain his tears at such a crisis the poor 
wretch’s heart must have been encased in more of the aes 
triplec —“the triple brass” —than Horace bestows upon 
the sailor who first visited the terrifying Acroceraunian 
shoals. 

In vain did Cornelius look to the right and to the left, 
he saw no sign either of Rosa or Gryphus. 

On reaching the Esplanade, he bravely looked about for 
the guards who were to be his executioners, and in reality 
saw a dozen soldiers assembled. But they were not stand- 
ing in line, or carrying muskets, but talking together so 
gayly that Cornelius felt almost shocked. 

All at once, Gryphus, limping, staggering, and support- 
ing himself on a crooked stick, came forth from the jailer’s 
lodge; his old eyes, gray as those of a cat, were lit up by a 
gleam in which all his hatred was concentrated. He then 
began to pour forth such a torrent of disgusting impreca- 
tions against Cornelius, that the latter, addressing the 
officer, said, — 

“T do not think it very becoming, sir, that I should be 
thus insulted by this man, especially at a moment like 
this.” 

“Well! hear me,” said the officer, laughing, “it 1s quite 
natural that this worthy fellow should bear you a grudge, 
— you seem to have given it him very soundly.” 

“But, sir, it was only in self-defence.” 

“Never mind,” said the Captain, shrugging his shoulders 
like a true philosopher, ‘let him talk ; what does it matter 
to you now?” 
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The cold sweat stood on the brow of Cornelius at this 
answer, which he looked upon somewhat in the light of 
brutal irony, especially as coming from an officer of whom 
he had heard it said that he was attached to the person of 
the Prince. 

The unfortunate tulip-fancier then felt that he had no 
more resources, and no more friends, and resigned himself 
to his fate. 

“ God’s will be done,” he muttered, bowing his head ; 
then, turning towards the officer, who seemed complacently 
to wait until he had finished his meditations, he asked, — 

“Please, sir, tell me now, where am I to go?” 

The officer pointed to a carriage drawn by four horses, 
which reminded him very strongly of that which, under 
similar circumstances, had before attracted his attention at 
the Buytenhof. 

“Enter,” said the officer. 

“Ah!” muttered Cornelius to himself, “it seems they 
are not going to treat ine to the honours of the Esplanade.” 

He uttered these words loud enough for the chatty guard, 
who was at his heels, to overhear him. 

That kind soul very likely thought it his duty to give 
Cornelius some new information ; for, approaching the door 
of the carriage, whilst the officer, with one foot on the 
step, was still giving some orders, he whispered to Van 
Baerle, — 

“Condemned prisoners have sometimes been taken to 
their own town to be made an example of, and have then 
been executed before the door of their own house, It’s all 
according to circumstances.” 

Cornelius thanked him by signs, and then said to him- 
self, — 

“ Well, here is a fellow who never misses giving consola- 
tion whenever an opportunity presents itself. In truth, my 
friend, I’m very much obliged to you. Good-by.” 

The carriage drove away. . 

“Ah! you villain, you brigand,” roared Gryphus, clinch: 
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ing his fists at the victim who was escaping from his 
clutches : “is it not a shame that this fellow gets off with- 
out having restored my daughter to me?” 

“Tf they take me to Dort,” thought Cornelius, “TI shall 
see, in passing my house, whether my poor borders have 
been much spoiled.” 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


WHEREIN THE READER BEGINS TO GUESS THE KIND OF 
EXECUTION THAT WAS AWAITING VAN BAERLE, 


Tue carriage rolled on during the whole day; it passed on 
the right of Dort, went through Rotterdam, and reached 
Delft. At five o’clock in the evening, at least twenty 
leagues had been travelled. 

Cornelius addressed some questions to the officer, who was 
at the same time his guard and his companion; but, cautious 
as were his inquiries, he had the disappointment of receiv- 
ing no answer. 

Cornelius regretted that he had no longer by his side the 
chatty soldier, who would talk without being questioned. 

That obliging person would undoubtedly have given 
him as pleasant details and exact explanations concern- 
ing this third strange part of his adventures as he had 
done concerning the first two. 

The travellers passed the night in the carriage. On the 
following morning at dawn Cornelius found himself beyond 
Leyden, having the North Sea on his left, and the Zuyder 
zee on his right. 

Three hours after, he entered Haarlem. 

Cornelius was not aware of what had passed at Haarlem 
and we shall leave him in ignorance of it until the course 
of events enlighten him. 

But the reader has a right to know all about it even 
before our hero, and therefore we shall not make him wait. 

We have seen that Rosa and the tulip, like two orphan 
sisters, had been left by Prince William of Orange at the 
house of the President van Systens. 
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Rosa did not hear again from the Stadtholder until the 
evening of that day on which she had seen him face te 
face. 

Toward evening, an officer called at Van Systen’s house 
He came from his Highness, with a request for Rosa te 
appear at the Town Hall. 

There, in the large Council Room into which she was 
ushered, she found the Prince writing. 

He was alone, with a large Frisian greyhound at his feet, 
which looked at him with a steady glance, as if the faithful 
animal were wishing to do what no man could do, —read 
the thoughts of his master in his face. 

William continued his writing for a moment; then, rais- 
ing his eyes, and seeing Rosa standing near the door, he 
said, without laying down his pen, — 

“Come here, my child.” 

Rosa advanced a few steps towards the table. 

“Sit down,” he said. 

Rosa obeyed, for the Prince was fixing his eyes upon her; 
but he had scarcely turned them again to his paper when 
she bashfully retired to the door. 

The Prince finished his letter. 

During this time, the greyhound went up to Rosa, sur- 
veyed her, and began to caress her. 

“Ah, ah!” said William to his dog, “it’s easy to see 
that she is a countrywoman of yours, and that you recog- 
nise her,” 

Then, turning towards Rosa, and fixing on her his scru- 
tinising, and at the same time impenetrable glance, he 
said, — 

“ Now, my child.” 

The Prince was scarcely twenty-three, and Rosa eighteen 
or twenty. He might therefore perhaps better have said, 
My sister. 

‘My child,” he said, with that strangely commanding 
accent which chilled all those who approached him, “we 
are alone; let us speak together.” 
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Rosa began to tremble, and yet there was nothing but 
kindness in the expression of the Prince’s face. 

“ Monseigneur,” she stammered. 

“You have a father at Loewestein ?” 

“Yes, your Highness.” 

“You do not love him?” 

“T do not; at least, not as a daughter ought to do, Mon- 
seigneur.” 

“Tt is not right not to love one’s father, but it is right 
not to tell a falsehood.” 

Rosa cast her eyes to the ground. 

“What is the reason of your not loving your father?” 

“ He is wicked.” 

“In what way does he show his wickedness ? ” 

“He ill-treats the prisoners.” 

“ All of them ?” 

“ All.” 

“But don’t you bear him a grudge for ill-treating some 
one in particular ?” 

“My father ill-treats in particular Mynheer van Baerle, 
who —” 

“Who is your lover?” 

Rosa started back a step. 

‘Whom I love, Monseigneur,” she answered proudly, 

‘Since when ? ” asked the Prince. 

“Since the day when I first saw him.” 

“ And when was that ?” 

“The day after that on which the Grand Pensionary 
John and his brother Cornelius met with such an awful 
death.” 

The Prince compressed his lips, and knit his brow, and 
his eyelids dropped so as to hide his eyes for an instant. 
After a momentary silence, he resumed the conversation. 

“ But to what can it lead to love a man who is doomed to 
live and die in prison ?” 

“Tt will lead, if he lives and dies in prison, to my aiding 
him in life and in death.” 
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“And would you accept the lot of being the wife of a 
prisoner ?” 

“As the wife of Mynheer van Baerle, I should, under 
any circumstances, be the proudest and happiest woman in 
the world; but —” | 

“But what ?” 

“T dare not say, Monseigneur.” 

“There is something like hope in your tone; what do 
you hope ?” 

She raised her moist and beautiful eyes, and looked at 
William with a glance full of meaning, which was calcu- 
lated to stir up in the recesses of his heart the clemency 
which was slumbering there. 

«Ah! I understand you,” he said. 

Rosa, with a smile, clasped her hands. 

“You hope in me?” said the Prince, 

“Yes, Monseigneur.” 

“Umph!” 

The Prince sealed the letter which he had just written, 
and summoned one of his officers, to whom he said, — 

“Captain van Deken, carry this despatch to Loewestein ; 
you will read the orders which I give to the Governor, and 
execute them as far as they regard you.” 

The officer bowed, and a few minutes afterwards the 
gallop of a horse was heard resounding in the vaulted 
archway. 

“ My child,” continued the Prince, “the feast of the tulip 
will be on Sunday next, that is to say, the day after to- 
morrow. Make yourself smart with these five hundred 
guilders, as I wish that day to be a great day for you.” 

“How does your Highness wish me to be dressed?” fal- 
tered Rosa. 

“Take the costume of a Frisian bride,” said William; 
“it will suit you very well indeed.” 
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CHAPTER XXXL 


HAARLEM. 


Haartem, whither, three days ago, we conducted our gentle 
reader, and whither we request him to follow us once more 
in the footsteps of the prisoner, is a pleasant city, which 
justly prides itself on being one of the most shady in all 
the Netherlands. 

While other towns boast of the magnificence of their 
arsenals and dock-yards, and the splendor of their shops 
and markets, Haarlem’s claims to fame rest upon her superi- 
ority to all other provincial cities in the number and beauty 
of her spreading elms, graceful poplars, and, more than all, 
upon her pleasant walks, shaded by the lovely arches of 
magnificent oaks, lindens, and chestnuts. 

Haarlem, — just as her neighbour, Leyden, became the 
centre of science, and her queen, Amsterdam, that of com- 
merce, — Haarlem preferred to be the agricultural, or, more 
strictly speaking, the horticultural metropolis. 

In fact, girt about as she was, breezy and exposed to the 
sun’s hot rays, she seemed to offer to gardeners so many 
more guaranties of success than other places, with their 
heavy sea air, and their scorching heat. 

On this account all the serene souls who loved the earth 
and its fruits had gradually gathered together at Haarlem, 
just as all the nervous, uneasy spirits, whose ambition was 
for travel and commerce, had settled in Rotterdam and 
Amsterdam, and all the politicians and selfish worldlings at 
the Hague. 

We have observed that Leyden overflowed with schol- 
ars. In like manner Haarlem was devoted to the gentle 
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pursuits of peace, —to music and painting, orchards and 
avenues, groves and parks. Haarlem went wild about flow- 
ers, and tulips received their full share of worship. 

Haarlem offered prizes for tulip-growing; and this fact 
brings us in the most natural manner to that celebration 
which the city intended to hold on May 15th, 1673, in 
honour of the great black tulip, immaculate and perfect, 
which should gain for its discoverer one hundred thousand 
guilders ! 

Haarlem, having placed on exhibition its favorite, having 
advertised its love of flowers in general and of tulips in par- 
ticular at a period when the souls of men were filled with 
war and sedition, — Haarlem, having enjoyed the exquisite 
pleasure of admiring the very purest ideal of tulips in full 
bloom,— Haarlem, this tiny town, full of trees and of sun- 
shine, of light and shade, had determined that the ceremony 
of bestowing the prize should be a féte which should live 
for ever in the memory of men. 

So much the more reason was there, too, in her detcr- 
mination, in that Holland is the home of fétes; never did 
sluggish natures manifest more eager energy of the sing- 
ing and dancing sort than those of the good republicans 
of the Seven Provinces when amusement was the order of 
the day. 

Study the pictures of the two Teniers. 

It is certain that sluggish folk are of all men the most 
earnest in tiring themselves, not when they are at work, 
but at play. 

Thus Haarlem was thrice given over to rejoicing, for a 
three-fold celebration was to take place. 

In the first place, the black tulip had been produced; 
secondly, the Prince William of Orange, as a true Hol- 
lander, had promised to be present at the ceremony of its 
inauguration; and, thirdly, it was a point of honour with 
the States to show to the French, at the conclusion of such 
a disastrous war as that of 1672, that the flooring of the 
Batavian Republic was solid enough for its people to dance 
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on it, with the accompaniment of the cannon of their 
fleets. 

The Horticultural Society of Haarlem had shown itself 
worthy of its fame by giving a hundred thousand guilders 
for the bulb of a tulip. The town, which did not wish to 
be outdone, voted a like sum, which was placed in the hands 
of that notable body to solemnise the auspicious event. 

And indeed on the Sunday fixed for this ceremony there 
was such a stir among the people, and such an enthusiasm 
among the townsfolk, that even a Frenchman, who langhs 
at everything at all times, could not have helped admiring 
the character of those honest Hollanders, who were equally 
ready to spend their money for the construction of a 
man-of-war — that is to say, for the support of national 
honour—as they were to reward the growth of a new 
flower, destined to bloom for one day, and to serve during 
that day to divert the ladies, the learned, and the curious. 

At the head of the notables and of the Horticultural 
Committee shone Mynheer van Systens, dressed in his 
richest habiliments. 

The worthy man had done his best to imitate his favour- 
ite flower in the sombre and stern elegance of his garments ; 
and we are bound to record, to his honour, that he had per- 
fectly succeeded in his object. 

Dark crimson velvet, dark purple silk, and jet-black 
cloth, with linen of dazzling whiteness, composed the festive 
dress of the President, who marched at the head of his 
Committee carrying an enormous nosegay, like that which 
a hundred and twenty-one years later, Monsieur de Rebes- 
pierre displayed at the festival of “The Supreme Being.” 

There was, however, a little difference between the two; 
very different from the French tribune, whose heart was so 
full of hatred and ambitious vindictiveness, was the honest 
President, who carried in his bosom a heart as innocent as 
the flowers which he held in his hand. 

Behind the Committee, who were as gay as a meadow, 
and as fragrant as a garden in spring, marched the learned 
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societies of the town, the magistrates, the military, the 
nobles and the boors. 

The people, even among the respected republicans of the 
Seven Provinces, had no place assigned to them in the pro- 
cession; they merely lined the streets. 

This is the place for the multitude, which, with true 
philosophic spirit, waits until the triumphal pageants have 
passed, to know what to say of them, and sometimes also 
to know what to do. 

This time, however, there was no question either of the 
triumph of Pompey or of Cesar;'neither of the defeat of 
Mithridates, nor of the conquest of Gaul. The procession 
was as placid as the passing of a flock of lambs, and as 
inoffensive as a flight of birds sweeping through the air. 

Haarlem had no other triumphers, except its gardeners, 
Worshipping flowers, Haarlem idolised the florist. 

In the centre of this pacific and fragrant cortege the 
black tulip was seen, carried on a litter, which was covered 
with white velvet and fringed with gold. 

The handles of the litter were supported by four men, who 
were from time to time relieved by fresh relays,—even as 
the bearers of Mother Cybele used to take turn and turn 
about at Rome in the ancient days, when she was brought 
from Etruria to the Eternal City, amid the blare of trum- 
pets and the worship of a whole nation. 

This public exhibition of the tulip was an act of adora- 
tion rendered by an entire nation, unlettered and unrefined, 
to the refinement and culture of its illustrious and devout 
leaders, whose blood had stained the foul pavement of the 
Buytenhof, reserving the right at a future day to inscribe 
the names of its victims upon the highest stone of the 
Dutch Pantheon. 

It was arranged that the Prince Stadtholder himself 
should give the prize of a hundred thousand guilders, which 
interested the people at large, and it was thought that 
perhaps he would make a speech which interested more 


particularly his friends and enemies. 
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For in the most insignificant words of men of political 
importance their friends and their opponents always en- 
deavour to detect, and hence think they can interpret, some- 
thing of their true thoughts. 

As if your true politician’s hat were not a bushel under 
which he always hides his light! 

At length the great and long-expected day—May 15, 1673 
—arrived; and all Haarlem, swelled by her neighbours, 
was gathered in the beautiful tree-lined streets, determined 
on this occasion not to waste its applause upon military 
heroes, or those who had won notable victories in the field 
of science, but to reserve their applause for those who had 
overcome Nature, and had forced the inexhaustible mother 
to be delivered of what had theretofore been regarded as 
impossible of production,—a completely black tulip. 

Nothing, however, is more fickle than such a resolution 
of the people. When acrowd is once in the humour to 
cheer, it is just the same as when it begins to hiss, It 
never knows when to stop. 

It therefore, in the first place, cheered Van Systens and 
his nosegay, then the corporation, then followed a cheer 
for the people; and, at last, and for once with great justice, 
there was one for the excellent music with which the gen- 
tlemen of the town councils generously treated the assem- 
blage at every halt. 

Every eye was looking eagerly for the heroine of the fes- 
tival,— that is to say, the black tulip,—and for its hero in 
the person of the one who had grown it. 

In case this hero should make his appearance after the 
address we have seen worthy Van Systens at work on so 
conscientiously, he would not fail to make as much of a 
sensation as the Stadtholder himself. 

But the interest of the day’s proceedings for us is centred 
neither in the learned discourse of our friend Van Systens, 
however eloquent it might be; nor in the young dandies, 
resplendent in their Sunday clothes, and munching their 
heavy cakes; nor in the poor young peasants, gnawing 
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smoked eels as if they were sticks of vanilla sweetmeat; 
neither is our interest in the lovely Dutch girls, with red 
cheeks and ivory bosoms; nor in the fat, round mynheers, 
who had never left their homes before; nor in the sallow, 
thin travellers from Ceylon or Java; nor in the thirsty 
crowds, who quenched their thirst with pickled cucumbers; 
—no, so far as we are concerned, the real interest of the 
situation, the fascinating, dramatic interest, is not to be 
found here. 

Our interest is in a smiling, sparkling face to be seen 
amid the members of the Horticultural Committee; in the 
person wits a flower in his belt, combed and brushed, and 
all clad in scarlet,— a colour which makes his black hair and 
yellow skin stand out in violent contrast. 

This hero, radiant with rapturous joy, who had the dis- 
tinguished honour of making the people forget the speech 
of Van Systens, and even the presence of the Stadtholder, 
was Isaac Boxtel, who saw, carried on his right before him, 
the black tulip, his pretended daughter; and on his left, in 
a large purse, the hundred thousand guilders in glittering 
gold pieces, towards which he was constantly squinting, 
fearful of losing sight of them for one moment. 

Now and then Boxtel quickened his step to rub elbows 
for a moment with Van Systens. He borrowed a little 
importance from everybody to make a kind of false im- 
portance for himself, as he had stolen Rosa’s tulip to effect 
his own glory, and thereby make his fortune. 

Another quarter of an hour and the Prince will arrive, 
and the procession will halt for the last time; after the 
tulip is placed on its throne, the Prince, yielding prece- 
dence to this rival for the popular adoration, will take a 
magnificently emblazoned parchment, on which is written 
the name of the grower; and his Highness, in a loud and 
audible tone, will proclaim him to be the discoverer of a 
wonder; that Holland, by the instrumentality of him, Box- 
tel, has forced Nature to produce a black flower, which 
shall henceforth be called Tuiipa nigra Boxtellea. 

16 
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From time to time, however, Boxtel withdrew his eyes 
for a moment from the tulip and the purse, timidly looking 
among the crowd; for more than anything he dreaded to 
descry there the pale face of the pretty Frisian girl. 

She would have been a spectre spoiling the joy of 
the festival for him, just as Banquo’s ghost did that of 
Macbeth. 

And yet, if the truth must be told, this wretch, who had 
stolen what was the boast of man, and the dowry of a 
woman, did not consider himself asa thief. He had so 
intently watched this tulip, followed it so eagerly from the 
drawer in Cornelius’s dry-room to the scaffold of the Buyten- 
hof, and from the scaffold to the fortress of Loewestein; he 
had seen it bud and grow in Rosa’s window, and so often 
warmed the air round it with his breath, that he felt as if 
no one had a better right to call himself its producer than 
he had; and any one who would now take the black tulip 
from him would have appeared to him as a thief. 

Yet he did not perceive Rosa; his joy therefore was not 
spoiled. 

In the centre of a circle of magnificent trees, which were 
decorated with garlands and inscriptions, the procession 
halted, amidst the sounds of lively music; and the young 
damsels of Haarlem made their appearance to escort the 
tulip to the raised seat which it was to occupy on the plat- 
form, by the side of the gilded chair of his Highness the 
Stadtholder. 

And the proud tulip, raised on its pedestal, soon over- 
looked the assembled crowd of people, who clapped their 
hands, and made the old town of Haarlem re-echo with 
their tremendous cheers, 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 
A LAST REQUEST. 


At this solemn moment, and whilst the cheers stil] re- 
sounded, a carriage was driving along the road on the out. 
skirts of the green on which the scene occurred ; it pursued 
its way slowly, on account of the flocks of children who 
were pushed out of the avenue by the crowd of men and 
women. 

This carriage, covered with dust, and creaking on its 
axles, the result of a long journey, enclosed the unfortunate 
Van Baerle, who was just beginning to get a glimpse 
through the open window of the scene which we have tried 
—with poor success, no doubt — to present to the eyes of 
the reader. 

The crowd and the noise and the display of artificial and 
natural magnificence were as dazzling to the prisoner as a 
ray of light flashing suddenly into his dungeon. 

Notwithstanding the little readiness which his compan- 
ion had shown in answering his questions concerning his 
fate, he ventured once more to ask the meaning of all this 
bustle, which at first sight seemed to be utterly discon- 
nected with his own affairs. 

“ What is all this, pray, Mynheer Lieutenant ?” he asked 
of his conductor. 

“As you may see, sir,” replied the officer, “it is a 
feast.” 

“ Ah, a feast,” said Cornelius, in the sad tone of indiffer- 
ence of a man to whom no joy remains in this world. 

Then, after some moments’ silence, during whieh the car. 
riage had proceeded a few yards, he asked once more, — 
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“The feast of the patron saint of Haarlem? as I see sc 
many flowers.” 

“Tt is, indeed, a feast in which flowers play a principal 

art.” 
: “Oh, the sweet scents! oh, the beautiful colours!” cried 
Cornelius. 

“Stop, that the gentleman may see,” said the officer, 
with that frank kindliness which is peculiar to military 
men, to the soldier who was acting as postilion. 

“Oh, thank you, Sir, for your kindness,” replied Van 
Baerle, in a melancholy tone; “the joy of others pains mc; 
please spare me this pang.” 

“Just as you wish. Drive on! I ordered the driver to 
stop because I thought it would please you, as you are said 
to love flowers, and especially that the feast of which is 
celebrated to-day.” 

«And what flower is that ?” 

“The tulip.” 

“The tulip!” cried Van Baerle, “ is to-day the feast of 
tulips ?” 

“Yes, sir; but as this spectacle displeases you, let us 
drive on.” 

The officer was about to give the order to proceed, but 
Cornelius stopped him, a painful thought having struck 
him. He asked, with faltering voice, — 

“Is the prize given to-day, sir?” 

“Yes, the prize for the black tulip.” 

Cornelius’s cheek flushed, his whole frame trembled, and 
the cold sweat stood on his brow. 

“ Alas! sir,” he said, “all these good people will be as 
unfortunate as myself, for they will not see the solemnity 
which they have come to witness, or at least they will see 
it incompletely,” 

“ What is it you mean to say?” 

“T mean to say,” replied Cornelius, throwing himself 
back in the carriage, “that the black tulip will not be 
found, except by one whom I know.” 
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“In this case,” said the officer, “ the person whom you 
know has found it, for the thing which the whole of 
Haarlem is looking at at this moment is neither more nor 
less than the black tulip.” 

“The black tulip!” replied Van Baerle, thrusting half 
his body out of the carriage window. “Where is it ? where 
is it?” 

“Down there on the throne, — don’t you see ?” 

“T do see it.” 

“Come along, sir,” said the officer. “Now we must 
drive off,” 

“Oh, have pity, have mercy, sir!” said Van Baerle, 
“don’t take me away! Let me look once more! Is what I 
see down there the black tulip? Quite black? Is it pos- 
sible? Oh, sir, have you seen it? It must have specks, 
it must be imperfect, it must only be dyed black. Ah! if I 
were there, I should see it at once. Let me alight, let me 
see it close, I beg of you.” 

“Are you mad, Sir? How could I allow such a 
thing?” 

“T implore you.” 

“But you forget that you are a prisoner.” 

“Tt is true 1am a prisoner, but Iam aman of honour, 
and I promise you on my word that I will not run away, I 
will not attempt to escape, — only let me see the flower.” 

“ But my orders, Sir, my orders.” And the officer again 
made the driver a sign to proceed, 

Cornelius stopped him once more. 

‘Oh, be forbearing, be generous! my whole life depends 
upon your pity. Alas! perhaps it will not be much ionger. 
You don’t know, sir, what I suffer. You don’t know the 
struggle going on in my heart and mind. For after all,” 
Cornelius cried in despair, “if this were my tulip, if it 
were the one which has been stolen from Rosa! Oh, I 
must alight, sir! I must see the flower! You may kill me 
afterwards if you like, but I will see it, I must see it.” 

_ “Be quiet, unfortunate man, and come quickly back inta 
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the carriage, for here is the escort of his Highness the 
Stadtholder, and if the Prince observed any disturbance, or 
heard any noise, it would be ruin to me, as well as to 
gou.” 

Van Baerle, more afraid for his companion than himself, 
threw himself back into the carriage, but he could only 
keep quiet for half a minute, and the first twenty horsemen 
had scarcely passed when he again leaned out of the car- 
riage window, gesticulating imploringly towards the Stadt- 
holder at the very moment when he passed. 

William, impassible and quiet as usual, was proceeding to 
the green to fulfil his duty as chairman. He held in his 
hand the roll of parchment, which, on this festive day, had 
become his baton. 

Seeing the man gesticulate with imploring mien, and 
perhaps also recognising the officer who accompanied him, 
his Highness ordered his carriage to stop. 

In an instant his snorting steeds stood still, at a dis- 
tance of about six yards from the carriage in which Van 
Baerle was caged. 

“ What is this ?” the Prince asked the officer, who at the 
first order of the Stadtholder had jumped out of the car- 
riage, and was respectfully approaching him. 

“Monseigneur,” he cried, “this is the prisoner of state 
whom I have fetched from Loewestein, and whom I 
have brought to Haarlem according to your Highness’s 
command.” 

“What does he want?” 

“He entreats for permission to stop here for & minute.” 

“To see the black tulip, Monseigneur,” said Van Baerle, 
clasping his hands, “and when I have seen it, when I have 
seen what I desire to know, I am quite ready to die, if die 
‘must; but in dying I shall bless your Highness’s mercy 
for having allowed me to witness the glorification of my 
work.” 

It was, indeed, a curious spectacle to see these two men at 
the windows of their several carriages; the one surrounded 
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by his guards, and all powerful, the other a prisoner and 
miserable; the one going to mount a throne, the other 
believing himself to be on his way to the scaffold. 

William, looking with his cold glance on Cornelius, 
listened to his anxious and urgent request. 

Then addressing himself to the officer, he said, — 

“Ts this person the mutinous prisoner who has attempted 
to kill his jailer at Loewestein ?” 

Cornelius heaved a sigh and hung his head. His good- 
tempered honest face turned pale and red at the same 
instant. These words of the all-powerful Prince, who by 
some secret messenger unavailable to other mortals had 
already been apprised of his crime, seemed to him to fore- 
bode not only his doom, but also the refusal of his last 
request. 

He did not try to make a struggle, or to defend himself; 
and he presented to the Prince the affecting spectacle of 
despairing innocence, like that of a child,—a spectacle 
which was fully understood and felt by the great mind and 
the great heart of him who observed it. 

« Allow the prisoner to alight, and let him see the black 
tulip; it is well worth being seen once.” 

“Thank you, Monseigneur, thank you,” said Cornelius, 
nearly swooning with joy, and staggering on the steps of 
his carriage; had not the officer supported him, our poor 
friend would have made his thanks to his Highness 
prostrate on his knees with his forehead in the dust. 

After having granted this permission, the Prince pro- 
ceeded on his way over the green amidst the most enthu- 
siastic acclamations. 

He soon arrived at the platform, and the thunder ot 
eannon shook the air. 
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CHAPTER XXXIIL 
CONCLUSION. 


Van Bazrzez, led by four guards, who pushed their way 
through the crowd, sidled up to the black tulip, towards 
which his gaze was attracted with increasing interest the 
nearer he approached to it. 

He saw it at last, that unique flower, which he was to 
see once and no more. He saw it at the distance of six 
paces, and was delighted with its perfection and graceful- 
ness; he saw it surrounded by young and beautiful girls, 
who formed, as it were, a guard of honor for this queen of 
excellence and purity. And yet, the more he ascertained 
with his own eyes the perfection of the flower, the more 
wretched and miserable he felt. He looked all around for 
some one to whom he might address only one question; but 
his eyes everywhere met strange faces, and the attention of 
all was directed towards the chair of state, on which the 
Stadtholder had seated himself. 

William rose, casting a tranquil glance over the enthusi- 
astic crowd, and his keen eyes rested by turns on the three 
extremities of a triangle formed opposite to him by three 
persons of very different interests and feelings. 

At one of the angles, Boxtel, trembling with impatience, 
and quite absorbed in watching the Prince, the guilders, the 
black tulip, and the crowd. 

At the other, Cornelius, panting for breath, silent, and 
his attention, his eyes, his life, his heart, his love, quite 
concentrated on the black tulip. 

And thirdly, standing on a raised step among the maidens 
of Haarlem, a beautiful Frisian girl, dressed in fine scarlet 
woollen cloth, embroidered with silver, and covered with a 
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lace veil, which fell in rich folds from her head-dress of 
gold brocade; in one word, Rosa, who, faint and with 
swimming eyes, was leaning on the arm of one of the 
officers of William. 

The Prince then slowly unfolded the parchment, and said, 
with a calm clear voice, which, although low, made itself 
perfectly heard amidst the respectful silence, which all at 
once arrested the breath of fifty thousand spectators : — 

“You know what has brought us here ? 

‘A prize of one hundred thousand guilders has been 
promised to whosoever should grow the black tulip. 

“The black tulip has been grown; here it is before your 
eyes, coming up to all the conditions required by the 
programme of the Horticultural Society of Haarlem. 

“The history of its production, and the name of its 
grower, will be inscribed in the book of honour of the 
city. 

“Tet the person approach to whom the black tulip 
belongs.” 

In pronouncing these words, the Prince, to judge of the 
effect they produced, surveyed with his eagle eye the three 
extremities of the triangle. 

He saw Boxtel rushing forward. He saw Cornelius make 
an involuntary movement; and lastly he saw the officer 
who was taking care of Rosa lead, or rather push, her 
forward towards him. 

At the sight of Rosa, a double cry arose on the right and 
left of the Prince. 

Boxtel, thunderstruck, and Cornelius, in joyful amaze- 
ment, both exclaimed, — 

“Rosa! Rosa!” 

“This tulip is yours, is it not, my child?” said the 
Prince. 

‘“Yes, Monseigneur,” stammered Rosa, whose striking 
beauty excited a general murmur of applause. 

“Qh!” muttered Cornelius, “she hag then belied me, 
when she said this flower was stolen from her. Qh! that 
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is why she left Loewestein, Alas! am I then forgotten, 
betrayed by her whom I thought my best friend on earth ?” 

“Oh!” sighed Boxtel, “I am lost.” 

“This tulip,” continued the Prince, “will therefore bear 
the name of its producer, and figure in the catalogue under 
the title, Zulipa nigra Rosa Barlensis, because of the 
name Van Baerle, which will henceforth be the name of 
this damsel.” 

And at the same time William took Rosa’s hand, anid 
placed it in that of a young man, who rushed forth, pale 
and beyond himself with joy, to the foot of the throne, 
saluting alternately the Prince and his bride; and who, 
with a grateful look to heaven, returned his thanks to the 
Giver of all this happiness. 

At the same moment there fell at the feet of the Presi- 
dent van Systens another man, struck down by a very 
different emotion. 

Boxtel, crushed by the failure of his hopes, lay senseless 
on the ground. 

When they raised him, and examined his pulse and his 
heart, he was quite dead. 

This incident did not much disturb the festival, as neither 
the Prince nor the President seemed to mind it much. 

Cornelius started back in dismay, when in the thief, in 
the pretended Jacob, he recognised his neighbour, Isaac 
Boxtel, whom, in the innocence of his heart, he had not for 
one instant suspected of such a wicked action. 

Then, to the sound of trumpets, the procession marched 
back without any change in its order, except that Boxtel 
was now dead, and that Cornelius and Rosa were walking 
triumphantly side by side and hand in hand. 

On their arriving at the Hotel de Ville, the Prince, 
pointing with his finger to the purse with the hundred 
thousand guilders, said to Cornelius, — 

“Tt is difficult to say by whom this money is gained, by 
you or by Rosa; for if you have found the black tulip, she 
has nursed it and brought it into flower. It would there 
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fore be unjust to consider it as her dowry; it is the gift of 
the town of Haarlem to the tulip.” 

Cornelius wondered what the Prince was driving at. 
The latter continued, — 

“T give to Rosa the sum of a hundred thousand guilders, 

which she has fairly earned, and which she can offer to 
you. They are the reward of her love, her courage, and 
her honesty. As to you, Sir—thanks to Rosa again, who 
has furnished the proofs of your innocence —” 
- And, saying these words, the Prince handed to Cornelius 
that fly leaf of the Bible on which was written the letter 
of Cornelius de Witt, and in which the third bulb had 
been wrapped, — 

“ As to you, it has come to light that you were imprisoned 
for a crime which you had not committed. This means, 
that you are not only free, but that your property will be 
restored to you; as the property of an innocent man cannot 
be confiscated. Cornelius van Baerle, you are the godson 
of Cornelius de Witt and the friend of his brother John. 
Remain worthy of the name you have received from one of 
them, and of the friendship you have enjoyed with the 
other. The two De Witts, wrongly judged and wrongly 
punished in a moment of popular error, were two great 
citizens, of whom Holland is now proud.” 

The Prince, after these last words, which, contrary to his 
custom, he pronounced with a voice full of emotion, gave 
his hands to the lovers to kiss, whilst they were kneeling 
before him, 

Then heaving a sigh, he said, — 

“ Alas! you are very happy, who, dreaming only of what 
perhaps is the true glory of Holland, and forms especially 
her true happiness, do not attempt to acquire for her 
anything beyond new colors of tulips.” 

And, casting a glance towards that point of the compass 
where France lay, as if he saw new clouds gathering there, 
he entered his carriage and drove off. 
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Cornelius started on the same day for Dort with Rosa, 
who sent her lover’s old housekeeper as a messenger to her 
father, to apprise him of all that had taken place. 

Those who, thanks to our description, have learned the 
character of old Gryphus, will comprehend that it was 
hard for him to become reconciled to his son-in-law. He 
had not yet forgotten the blows which he had received in 
that famous encounter. ‘To judge from the weals which he 
counted, their number, he said, amounted to forty-one ; but 
at last, in order, as he declared, not to be less generous 
than his Highness the Stadtholder, he consented to make 
his peace. 

Appointed to watch over the tulips, the old man made 
the rudest keeper of flowers in the whole of the Seven 
Provinces. 

It was indeed a sight to see him watching the obnoxious 
moths and butterflies, killing slugs, and driving away the 
hungry bees. 

As he had heard Boxtel’s story, and was furious at 
having been the dupe of the pretended Jacob, he destroyed 
the sycamore behind which the envious Isaac had spied 
into the garden; for the plot of ground belonging to him 
had been bought by Cornelius, and taken into his own 
garden. 

Rosa, growing not only in beauty, but in wisdom also, 
after two years of her married life, could read and write so 
well that she was able to undertake by herself the education 
of two beautiful children which she had borne in 1674 and 
1675, both in May, the month of flowers. 

As a matter of course, one was a boy, the other a girl, 
the former being called: Cornetius, the other Rosa. 

Van Baerle remained faithfully attached to Rosa and to 
his tulips. The whole of his life was devoted to the 
happiness of his wife and the culture of flowers, in the 
latter of which occupations he was so successful that a 
great number of his varieties found a place in the catalogue 
of Holland. 
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The two principal ornaments of his drawing-room were 
those two leaves from the Bible of Cornelius de Witt, in 
large golden frames; one of them containing the letter in 
which his godfather enjoined him to burn the correspond- 
ence of the Marquis de Louvois, and the other his own 
will, in which he bequeathed to Rosa his bulbs under 
condition that she should marry a young man of from 
twenty-six to twenty-eight years, who loved her and whom 
she loved, a condition which was scrupulously fulfilled, 
although, or rather because, Cornelius did not die. 

And to ward off any envious attempts of another Isaac 
Boxtel, he wrote over his door the lines which Grotius had, 
ou the day of his flight, scratched on the walls of his 
prison :— 

“Sometimes one has suffered so mueh that he has the 
right never to be able to say, ‘I am too happy.’” 





